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Pentagon revises 
climate change 
threats in report 
from Obama era 

By Chris Mooney 
AND Missy Ryan 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — Internal 
changes to a draft Defense De¬ 
partment report de-emphasized 
the threats climate change poses 
to mihtary bases and installations, 
muting or removing references 
to climate-driven changes in the 
Arctic and potential risks from 
rising seas, an unpublished draft 
obtained by The Washington Post 
reveals. 

The earlier version of the docu¬ 
ment, dated December 2016, 
contains numerous references 
to “climate change” that were 
omitted or altered to “extreme 
weather” or simply “climate” in 
the final report, which was sub¬ 
mitted to Congress in January 
2018. While the phrase “climate 
change” appears 23 times in the 
draft report, the final version 
used it just once. 

Those and other edits suggest 
the Pentagon has adapted its ap¬ 
proach to public discussion of 
climate change under President 
Donald Trump, who has ex¬ 
pressed doubt about the reality 
of a phenomenon that scientists 
agree presents an increasing 
danger to the planet. While mili¬ 
tary leaders have said they see a 
changing climate as a driver of 
instability worldwide, they have 
also sought to stay out of a po¬ 
litically charged debate about its 
causes. 

SEE CLIMATE ON PAGE 9 



Peter Swarzenski, U.S. Geological Survey 

The Washington Post 


Waves drive floodwaters over 
the shore on Roi-Namur Atoll, 
Republic of the Marshall Islands. 
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WELCOME 

President rolls out the red carpet for 3 detainees freed by North Korea 
■ Trump announces summit with Kim Jong Un next month in Singapore »Pages 


By Matthew Lee, Jill Colvin 
AND Zeke Miller 

Associated Press 

JOINT BASE ANDREWS, Md. — In a made- 
for-TV ceremony in the dead of night. President 
Donald Trump on Thursday welcomed home three 
Americans freed by North Korea and declared their 
release a sign of promise toward his goal of denucle¬ 
arizing the Korean Peninsula. 

With the former detainees by his side on a dark 
air base tarmac. Trump called it a “great honor” to 
welcome the men back to the U.S. but said “the true 
honor is going to be if we have a victory in getting 
rid of nuclear weapons.” 

But while Trump said North Korea’s Kim Jong 


Un “was excellent to these three incredible people,” 
Vice President Mike Pence hinted in an ABC inter¬ 
view they had endured harsh conditions. 

Pence said Secretary of State Mike Pompeo told 
him that at a refueling stop in Anchorage, Alaska, 
“one of the detainees asked to go outside the plane 
because he hadn’t seen daylight in a very long time.” 

Pence, Pompeo, first lady Melania Trump and 
other top officials joined Trump in the highly script¬ 
ed celebration in the wee hours of Thursday morn¬ 
ing at Joint Base Andrews near Washington. The 
men — Kim Dong Chul, Kim Hak Song and Tony 
Kim — had been released Wednesday amid a warm¬ 
ing of relations between the longtime adversaries. 
SEE WELCOME ON PAGE 5 


President Donald Trump 
walks with former 
detainees, from left, 
Tony Kim, Kim Hak 
Song and Kim Dong 
Chul upon their arrival 
early Thursday at Joint 
Base Andrews, Md. 

Alex Brandon/AP 
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Fighter pilot faces sex assault charges 


By Wyatt Olson 
Stars and Stripes 

A Colorado-based Air Force 
fighter pilot is facing court-mar¬ 
tial on sexual assault charges for 
incidents spanning from 2012 to 
2014. 

Col. Jason Costello, an F-22 
Raptor pilot with North American 
Aerospace Defense Command 
and U.S. Northern Command in 
Colorado Springs, is charged with 
raping a sleeping woman while in 
Rhode Island in 2014, according 
to Air Force documents. 

He’s also charged with sexually 
groping women in several inci¬ 


dents in 2012 and 2014. 

The identities of the women 
have been redacted from the 
charge sheet provided by the 21st 
Space Wing at Peterson Air Force 
Base, Colo. 

Costello is also charged with 
hitting a person in the face in 
2013 and “unlawfully” grabbing 
an individual’s arms and wrists in 
April 2017. The charges were re¬ 
ferred on March 29. A trial date is 
tentatively set for October. 

Reports of sexual assault in the 
militaryincreasedin2017 overthe 
previous year, according to Pen¬ 
tagon data released last month, 
with reports in the Marine Corps 


up by 15 percent, in the Navy and 
Air Force up by 9 percent and in 
the Army up by 8 percent. 

Meanwhile, fewer servicemem- 
bers faced courts-martial for sex¬ 
ual assault in 2017 as commanders 
more often opted for punishment 
outside the court system. Penta¬ 
gon data showed. 

Costello remains on active-duty 
status pending court-martial but 
has been removed from operation¬ 
al duties, according to an emailed 
statement from Michael Kucha- 
rek, a spokesman for NORAD and 
U.S. Northern Command. 

“As we do in all situations regard¬ 
ing adverse actions against any 


employee or servicemember, the 
command has taken appropriate 
actions while balancing the rights 
of the individual,” Kucharek said. 

Costello has been assigned to 
the NORAD training and exercise 
directorate since July 2016 and 
“is currently working on projects 
as directed by his chain of com¬ 
mand,” Kucharek said. 

Costello is a 1995 graduate of 
the U.S. Air Force Academy and 
attended pilot training at Reese 
Air Force Base, Texas, accord¬ 
ing to an Air Force article posted 
onhne in 2012 when he was a lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in command of the 
325th Training Support Squadron 



Col. Jason Costello 


at Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla. He 
also served at Kadena Air Base, 
Japan; Fort Carson, Colo.; Lang¬ 
ley Air Force Base, Va.; and at the 
Pentagon. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


Chance puts sailor on ship for kin’s sea burial 



Evan THOMPSON/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Gunner’s Mate 3rd Class Robert Ashman carries the remains of his 
Navy veteran great-grandfather for an April 23 burial-at-sea ceremony 
aboard the USS Winston S. Churchill in the Mediterranean Sea. 


By Caitlin Doornbos 
Stars and Stripes 

For one family, a burial-at- 
sea ceremony brought its Navy 
legacy full circle recently in the 
Mediterranean. 

Gunner’s Mate 3rd Class Rob¬ 
ert Ashman spotted a familiar 
name last month when scrolling 
through a list of those to be buried 
at sea from his ship, the destroyer 
USS Winston S. Churchill. 

“I saw the name ‘James Mitch¬ 
ell,’ and I thought it was a coin¬ 
cidence,” he said, according to a 
Navy statement. “Then I saw his 
rate was the same as my great¬ 
grandfather — chief signalman 
— and shortly after my dad mes¬ 
saged me and confirmed they 
were really his ashes.” 

Ashman joined the Navy in Feb¬ 
ruary 2015, following in the foot¬ 
steps of his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. When he 


deployed with the Churchill last 
month, he had not been told that 
his great-grandfather’s remains 
would be aboard. 

“The Navy became a tradition in 
my family when my father joined 
and became a third-generation 
Sailor,” he said in the statement. 
“I knew I wanted to continue that 
from pretty early on.” 

Ashman was asked to take 
part in the April 23 ceremony in 
the Mediterranean Sea, and he 
agreed — saying it felt like the 
right thing to do, the Navy said. 

He stood on the flight deck 
with his great-grandfather’s urn 
in his hand at the end of a long, 
red carpet lined with sailors in 
their dress blues. The Churchill’s 
chaplain stood across from him 
and waited to receive the remains 
to commit them to sea. 

The ship’s bell struck twice 
before the master of ceremonies 
announced the words, “Chief Sig¬ 


nalman James Mitchell, depart¬ 
ing,” the Navy statement said. 
As the boatswain’s mate began 
the traditional pipe-whistle call. 
Ashman walked down the carpet 
with the urn as sailors saluted on 
both sides. 

Ashman “stood at attention 
and watched as the chaplain took 
the remains, now covered in an 
American flag, and deposited 
them in the calm Mediterranean 
water,” the statement said. 

Ashman said having the rare 
opportunity to participate in his 
great-grandfather’s sea burial 
was an honor he never expected. 

“I loved my great-grandfather 
to the moon and back,” he said. 
“It was a huge coincidence that I 
ended up going on deployment on 
the same ship that was carrying 
his remains, and in a way it felt 
like it was meant to be.” 


doorn'b6s.caitlin@stripes.com 

Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 
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Executive order 
urges hiring of 
military spouses 



Joe GROMELSKi/Stars and Stripes 


President Donald Trump hands souvenir pens to participants in a White House ceremony Wednesday at 
which he signed an executive order recommending the hiring of military spouses. 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump signed an execu¬ 
tive order Wednesday encourag¬ 
ing federal agencies to hire more 
military spouses, a population 
whose employment lags behind 
the rest of the United States. 

“You’re going to be given bet¬ 
ter treatment than ever before,” 
Trump promised military spous¬ 
es Wednesday. “We can never 
repay you for all that you do, but 
we can and we will give you the 
opportunities you deserve. When 
you are strong, your families are 
strong and America thrives.” 

The White House described the 
order as the first step in a larger 
effort by the Trump administra¬ 
tion to increase military spouse 
employment. Based on a survey, 
the US. Chamber of Commerce 
estimated the unemployment rate 
for military spouses was 16 per¬ 
cent in 2017. The overall unem¬ 
ployment rate in the United States 
was 3.9 percent as of April. The 
veteran unemployment rate in 
April fell to 3.7 percent. 

“We are going to change that, 
and we are going to change it as 


quickly as we can,” Trump said. 
“It will go fast.” 

The executive order pushes 
agencies to apply more liberally a 
federal law that gives preference 
to military spouses for govern¬ 
ment jobs. The Defense Depart¬ 
ment is putting the preference to 
use, but other agencies could do 
more, said a Trump administra¬ 
tion official who spoke on the con¬ 
dition of anonymity. 

The order also directs the Of¬ 
fice of Personnel Management to 
increase awareness of the hiring 
preference for military spouses 
and train agencies about how to 
use it. It requires government 
agencies to report how many mili¬ 
tary spouses they hire each year. 

“As a federal government, if 
we are going to be working with 
our private sector and asking for 
others to hire military spouses, 
we need to lead by example,” said 
Jennifer Korn, a special assistant 
to the president. 

Last year, Kellyanne Conway, a 
presidential counselor, announced 
she would examine employment 
challenges for military spouses. 
Ivanka Trump, the president’s 
daughter and personal adviser, 


has also taken up the issue, Korn 
said. 

Military families frequently 
move, often with little notice. It is 
viewed as the biggest challenge 
facing mihtary spouse employ¬ 
ment. Spouses often must quit 
their jobs and face long periods of 
unemployment or underemploy¬ 
ment after they move, according 
to a Chamber of Commerce re¬ 
port from 2017. 

Spouses who hold professional 
licenses must also overcome the 
obstacle of getting licensed in 
a new state or country. Accord¬ 
ing to a report released Wednes¬ 
day from Trump’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, 35 percent 
of military spouses in the labor 


market work in occupations that 
require a license or certification 
— meaning they must navigate 
varying licensing laws when they 
move across state lines. 

Trump said Wednesday that his 
administration is working with 
states in an attempt to have them 
remove licensing barriers for mil¬ 
itary spouses. 

The Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers estimated military spouses 
earn about $12,000 less each year 
than other workers because of 
constant moves, unpredictable 
hours, deployments and assign¬ 
ments to rural bases. 

When a servicemember is de¬ 
termining whether to stay or 
leave the mihtary, their spouse’s 


employment is often a deciding 
factor, the Chamber of Commerce 
reported. 

“It is really important that the 
commander in chief not only have 
the backs of our servicemembers 
but also have the backs of our mil¬ 
itary spouses,” Korn said. “Hav¬ 
ing a very healthy mihtary family 
is important to our national se¬ 
curity and also retention in the 
mihtary.” 

Trump signed the order at the 
White House on Wednesday at 
an event with first lady Melania 
Trump and mihtary spouses and 
mothers. 

wentling.nikki(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


House committee OKs aviation safety panel 


By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The House Armed 
Services Committee on Wednesday ap¬ 
proved a plan to create an independent 
National Commission on Mihtary Avia¬ 
tion Safety in the wake of a series of dead¬ 
ly aircraft crashes in the past year. 

The commission would review mihtary 
aviation mishaps from 2013 and 2018, 
compare trends with historical data, as¬ 
sess causes fueling the crashes and make 
recommendations on safety, training, 
maintenance, personnel and other poli¬ 
cies related to mihtary aviation safety. 

The plan’s author. Rep. Adam Smith, 
D-Wash., said Wednesday during a House 
Armed Services Committee hearing that 
a series of factors could be contributing to 
the crashes, not just budget cuts. 

“This is becoming a very large prob¬ 
lem and it’s costing the lives of the men 
and women serving us,” said Smith, the 
ranking Democrat on the committee. “I 
don’t think it’s just the money. The money 
is certainly part of it ... I want to figure 
out the entire picture, get every answer 
we can to make sure that we are creat¬ 
ing the safest possible environment in our 
armed services.” 

The discussion was part of a marathon 
“markups” hearing to approve a first 
draft of the 2019 Nation^ Defense Au¬ 
thorization Act, or NDAA, which directs 
policy and spending plans for the Defense 
Department. The hearing was slated to go 


late into Wednesday evening with about 
400 amendments under consideration for 
the next NDAA, or H.R. 5515. 

Smith also said the Navy’s reports on 
the deadly crashes of the USS Fitzgerald 
and the USS John S. McCain were remind¬ 
ers that Congress can direct more effort 
to get to the bottom of such incidents. 

“I don’t think all of us are 100 percent 
satisfied with what the Navy came back 
with us on the accidents that happened 
with the ships,” Smith told the commit¬ 
tee. “I want to make sure we have an in¬ 
dependent commission that really looks 
at this.” 

On Friday, Rep. Mac Thornberry, R- 
Texas, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, proposed $639.1 
billion in a military base budget, in addi¬ 
tion to another $69 billion for a war chest 
called the Overseas Contingency Fund. 
It followed plans unveiled a week earlier 
by several House panels that laid out the 
first wave of spending proposals and poli¬ 
cies for the next NDAA. 

Thornberry also lauded Smith’s plan 
on Wednesday in light of a refusal on the 
part of Pentagon officials to concede they 
are seeing a crisis in aviation crashes. 

“It’s disturbing to me that there are 
some people in the Pentagon who even 
today say it’s not really a crisis,” he said. 
“Each of these (crashes) has underlying 
causes. We still have work to do.” 

Thornberry said some of the respon¬ 
sibility falls on the shoulders of Con¬ 
gress with defense cuts in recent years. 


but other factors such as oxygen-related 
failures could be contributing to the 
crashes. 

In recent weeks, the House Armed 
Services Committee, its subpanels and 
its Senate counterparts have held dozens 
of hearings to discuss the 2019 priori¬ 
ties for each of the branches as well as a 
wide-ranging list of challenges facing the 
military. 

Smith’s effort for an aviation safety 
commission comes on the heels of a crash 
last week of an Air Force C-130 Hercu¬ 
les used by the Puerto Rico Air National 
Guard. The cargo plane crashed in Sa¬ 
vannah, Ga., killing all nine Guard mem¬ 
bers onboard. 

It was the latest in a long string of air¬ 
craft crashes. In the last month, at least 
seven military aircraft have crashed, 
leaving 16 servicemembers dead. 

Despite the string of fatal crashes that 
have spanned all four branches of the 
military. Defense Department officials 
have rejected claims of an emergency. 

“This is not a crisis,” Pentagon Press 
Secretary Dana White said last week. 

Smith concedes a lack of readiness 
funding might play a role in the crashes, 
but he hopes the commission can get to 
the bottom of all the contributing factors. 

“Readiness typically is the last person 
in line at an inadequately stocked buffet,” 
he said. “And that’s a huge problem.” 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


DOD civilian cut in 
break-in on Okinawa 

By Matthew M. Burke and Hana Kusumoto 
Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — Okinawa police are 
searching for a man who broke into the home of a 
Defense Department civilian worker early Sunday 
before beating and slashing her with what they think 
was a knife. 

The incident happened in Chatan about 2 a.m., 
when the woman, who is in her 40s, awoke to find 
an intruder standing inside her bedroom, an Oki¬ 
nawa police spokesman said. She called out to her 
son, who was in another room, prompting the man to 
punch her several times in the head before fleeing. 

She received a cut on her left forearm that re¬ 
quired stitches during the struggle, the spokesman 
said. Pohce believe she was slashed with a knife. 

The victim described the intruder as approxi¬ 
mately 5 feet 5 inches tall and wearing shorts but 
no shirt or shoes, the spokesman said. She said she 
had never seen the man before. Her son did not see 
the attacker. 

Pohce declined to provide the man’s race or na¬ 
tionality. Marine Corps officials on Okinawa did not 
immediately respond to requests seeking comment. 

It was unclear Thursday what the victim does for 
the Defense Department or where she works on the 
island. 

Pohce, who are trying to estabhsh a motive for the 
attack, said similar incidents have not been reported 
in the area. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 

kusumoto.hana@stripes.com 
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New vehicles will 
give 173r(l Airborne 
speed on ground 



Photos courtesy of General Dynamics Ordnance and Tactical Systems 


The 173rci Airborne Brigade is scheduled to receive the Ground Mobility Vehicle, based on the Flyer 
Advanced Light Strike Vehicle, next year. 



Officials say the new Ground Mobility Vehicle could help airborne 
troops get out of the drop zone quicker. 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

VICENZA, Italy — The 173rd 
Airborne Brigade is expecting 
to get new ground vehicles that 
can climb hills, ford streams and 
enable a speedy exit from a drop 
zone. 

The brigade is one of the five 
airborne brigades scheduled to 
receive the Ground Mobility Ve¬ 
hicle, a high-performance, four- 
wheel drive vehicle based on the 
Flyer Advanced Light Strike Ve¬ 
hicle, sometime next year. 

The Flyers, used in the past 
few years by special operations 
forces, have a turbocharged die¬ 
sel 2-liter engine generating 195 
horsepower. Their top speed is 
listed at 95 mph. 

“What that means is we can get 
to our objective faster and more 
lethally,” said M^. Christopher 
Bradley, a brigade spokesman. 

Bradley said the brigade would 
learn more details — including 
when the vehicles would arrive 
and how many they’ll get — at the 
end of the year. 

“We’re expecting the initial 
fielding next spring,” he said. 
“Soldiers like to hear that their 
long walking trips might be 
minimized.” 

Speed is of the essence for air¬ 
borne troops. The 173rd Airborne 
Brigade is supposed to be able to 
deploy within 18 hours, para¬ 
chuting out of planes to do so if 
necessary. 


“The faster we can get people in 
— that gives our political leaders 
some options,” then-U.S. Army 
Europe commander Lt. Gen. Ben 
Hodges said during a 2016 NATO 
exercise in Spain that culminated 
in a parachute drop from C-17 
aircraft. “That’s the most impor¬ 
tant thing: Speed gives political 
leaders options.” 

But once paratroopers hit the 
ground, things slow down. “Most 
of the time paratroopers walk,” 
Bradley said. “The vast m^ority 
of the time, we move out without 
vehicles.” 

The $271,000 Flyer, developed 
by General Dynamics Ordnance 
and Tactical Systems, can accom¬ 
modate nine soldiers, the size of a 
typical infantry rifle squad. It can 
take them up a 60-degree grade, 
across water up to 30 inches deep 
and through a rollover. 

It has a range of 300 miles, and 
Army officials touted the vehicle’s 
suspension for its smooth ride. 

“It’s great for soldiers riding 
in a vehicle for a long period of 
time,” Bradley said. Flyers are 
also designed to support mod¬ 
ern communications systems, he 
said. 

Army photos show Flyers 
equipped with an M2 .50-caliber 
heavy machine gun and an M240 
7.62 mm medium machine gun. 

The vehicles can be converted 
into lightly armored vehicles with 
modular panels. 

The Flyer was designed to pro¬ 
vide special operations forces 


with a lightweight vehicle that 
could be airdropped — from C- 
130s and larger aircraft, as well 
as CH-47 Chinook helicopters 
and Ospreys — and be configured 
for a variety of missions. 

Mass combat jumps have been 


rare since World War II and the 
increased use of helicopters to in¬ 
sert troops. 

The 82nd Airborne Division 
made its first combat jump in 
more than 40 years in 1989 dur¬ 
ing the U.S. invasion of Panama. 


The 173rd has jumped into com¬ 
bat twice in more than five de¬ 
cades — once in Vietnam and 
once in Iraq. 

Consequently, some experts 
have questioned the utility of air¬ 
borne troops in modern warfare, 
especially against opponents 
with sophisticated anti-aircraft 
defenses. 

But a 2014 Rand Corp. study 
said that airborne forces, “unique 
in their ability to quickly deploy 
worldwide,” could be made more 
capable by including light ar¬ 
mored vehicles in drops. 

The study said a historical sur¬ 
vey of airborne operations since 
1989 demonstrated the value of 
quickly deployable forces. 

The analysis concluded that 
dropping vehicles with airborne 
troops would “increase speed, 
mobility, and survivability.” 

montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 
Twitter: @montgomerynance 


USS Truman group strikes Islamic State targets in Syria 



Kaysee Lohmann/ Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Capt. Nicholas Dienna, back, commanding officer of the aircraft carrier USS Harry 
S. Truman, and executive officer Cmdr. David Snowden participate in a foreign object 
debris walk-down on the ship's flight deck Monday. 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

ABOARD USS HARRY S. TRUMAN 
— The most powerful carrier strike group 
to operate in the Middle East in years is 
pounding Islamic State in Syria, where it is 
still seen as a serious threat to the region. 

The aircraft carrier USS Harry S. Tru¬ 
man has been launching around-the-clock 
sorties this week from its location in the 
eastern Mediterranean to bomb remaining 
ISIS militants, who are confined mostly to 
two small pockets of the Middle Euphrates 
River Valley, comprising about 2 percent 
of the territory in Syria and Iraq that the 
group once occupied. 

Although ISIS has been severely deplet¬ 
ed, the Navy has deployed one of the larg¬ 
est strike groups in the region since Desert 
Storm to deal with the remnants. 

“This is the biggest one that’s sailed 
from the East Coast for quite some time,” 
Vice Adm. Gene Black, carrier strike 
group commander, said Tuesday. “It’s a 
pretty potent force with lots of capabilities 
the Navy can put to sea.” 

The strike group includes the destroyers 
USS Farragut, USS Forrest Sherman, USS 
Bulkeley and USS Arleigh Burke, along 


with the missile cruiser USS Normandy 
and several aviation and support squad¬ 
rons. A German frigate is also part of the 
force, and the destroyers USS Jason Dun¬ 
ham and USS The Sullivans will join later. 

The strike group, which began launch¬ 


ing sorties on May 3, is operating in a po¬ 
litically tense region. 

President Donald Trump on Tuesday 
withdrew the U.S. from a nuclear agree¬ 
ment with Iran, a longtime ally of Syria. 
Russia, which has a naval base in the Syri¬ 


an port of Tartus, has condemned the U.S., 
France and Britain for launching a joint at¬ 
tack on suspected Syrian chemical weapon 
sites in April. 

Capt. Nicholas Dienna, the Truman’s 
commander, said all the encounters 
with Russian warships so far have been 
professional. 

This strike group’s firepower harkens 
back to the battle groups the U.S. deployed 
in the Mediterranean during the Cold War 
to face down Russia’s naval forces, said 
Jim Holmes, professor of strategy at the 
Naval War College. 

“It feels like 1973 again,” Holmes said, 
referring to the U.S.-Soviet naval confron¬ 
tation during the Arab-Israeli Yom Kippur 
War. “Yes, we want to support our regional 
allies and attack our common ISIS ene¬ 
mies, but the great power show is the main 
show, and Syria is the sideshow.” 

Both Black and Dienna said a show of 
force is a key objective; however, Dienna 
noted that the primary mission still is to 
eliminate terrorists in the region. 

“Fundamentally, I would say there’s not 
a whole lot that’s really different,” he said. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
Twitter: @wyiandstripes 
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Trump, Kim to meet June 12 in Singapore 



Courtesy of Rodong Sinmun 


Secretary of State Mike Pompeo poses with North Korean leader 
Kim Jong Un in a photo published by the Rodong Sinmun newspaF 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump and North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un will 
hold the first-ever U.S.-North Ko¬ 
rean summit June 12 in Singa¬ 
pore, Trump said Thursday. 

The announcement sets the 
stage for tough talks that will test 
recent diplomatic efforts at end¬ 
ing the crisis over the North’s 
nuclear weapons program. 

The details were revealed 
hours after three freed American 
detainees arrived home following 
more than a year in North Korean 
custody, clearing the last m^or 
hurdle for the historic meeting. 

“The highly anticipated meet¬ 
ing between Kim Jong Un and 
myself will take place in Singa¬ 
pore on June 12th,” Trump said 
in a tweet. “We will both try to 
make it a very special moment for 
World Peace!” 

Trump agreed to meet with Kim 
in a surprise move after the reclu¬ 
sive leader expressed a willing¬ 
ness to discuss denuclearization. 

But the lack of a date and venue 
raised speculation that the two 
sides were facing disagreements 
over key issues. 

The choice of Singapore was 
widely expected after Trump 
ruled out plans to meet in the 
truce village of the Demilitarized 
Zone that divides the Korean 
Peninsula. 

Singapore, a prosperous island 
city-state of 5.6 million people, is 
considered a neutral site for both 
countries. It maintains diplomat¬ 
ic relations with the North and is 
believed to be close enough that 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump thanked the North 
Korean leader for releasing the 
Americans and said he believes 
Kim wants to reach an agree¬ 
ment on denuclearization at their 
upcoming summit. “I really think 
he wants to do something,” the 
president said. 

Pence, despite his words about 
conditions the three detainees 
endured, was careful in a round 
of morning TV appearances to 
strike a positive note. He said 
North Korea “has taken steps 
that indicate this may be an op¬ 
portunity for a breakthrough” in 
relations with the US. 

“In this moment the regime in 
North Korea has been dealing, as 
far as we can see, in good faith,” 
he told NBC News. 

The men were taken to Walter 
Reed National Military Medical 
Center, where they are to be eval¬ 
uated and receive medical treat¬ 
ment before being reunited with 
their families. 

Shortly before 3 a.m. the presi¬ 
dent and first lady boarded the 
medical plane on which the men 
had traveled and spent several 
minutes meeting with them pri¬ 
vately. The group then emerged 
at the top of the airplane stairway, 
where the men held up their arms 
in an exuberant display. 

As the men entered into view. 


Kim may feel comfortable fly¬ 
ing there on his aging Soviet-era 
plane. 

Trump is hoping to build on the 
dramatic success of the April 27 
summit between Kim and South 
Korean President Moon Jae-in, 
which was held in the DMZ. 

The two leaders appeared to 
foster a warm relationship and 
emerged with an agreement to try 
to formally end their 1950-53 war 
and to achieve the “complete de¬ 
nuclearization” of the peninsula. 

But the deal was lacking in spe¬ 
cific measures, and experts warn 
the sides are likely to face sharp 
differences over the meaning of 
denuclearization. 

The United States has demand¬ 
ed the verifiable dismantling of 
the North’s nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gram, while Kim has called for a 
phased approach. 

The Kim family that has ruled 
North Korea since it was founded 
in 1948 has long sought a meeting 
with a sitting US. president, and 
many observers have argued that 
Trump’s agreement to hold the 
summit represented a victory in 
itself for Pyongyang. 

Trump expressed optimism 
earlier Thursday after he greeted 
the three Korean-American men 
once held by North Korea with 
fanfare at Joint Base Andrews, 
Md. 

He said it was a “great honor” 
to welcome the men home but 
stressed “the true honor is going 
to be if we have a victory in get¬ 
ting rid of nuclear weapons.” 

He thanked Kim for allow¬ 
ing the detainees to return with 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo 
after his visit to Pyongyang. 


US. servicemembers on the 
tarmac burst into applause and 
cheers. 

“This is a special night for 
these three really great people,” 
Trump told reporters. On the US. 
relationship with North Korea, 
Trump declared, “We’re starting 
off on a new footing.” 

The freed prisoners appeared 
tired but in excellent spirits, 
flashing peace signs and wav¬ 
ing their arms as they emerged 
from the aircraft. When asked by 
reporters how it felt to be home, 
one of the men answered through 
a translator, “It’s like a dream; 
we are very, very happy.” They 
later gave the president a round 
of applause. 

The White House carefully 
choreographed the event, hoisting 
a giant American flag between 
two firetrucks on the tarmac 
and inviting reporters to witness 
the return. The image-conscious 
president told reporters, “I think 
you probably broke the all-time- 
in-history television rating for 3 
o’clock in the morning.” 

Hours later. Trump tweeted, 
“On behalf of the American peo¬ 
ple, WELCOME HOME!” 

The highly public display stood 
in stark contrast to the low-key 
and very private reception that 
the State Department had envi¬ 
sioned, in keeping with a tradition 


“We’re starting off on a new 
footing,” Trump said. “This is a 
wonderful thing that he released 
the folks early. That was a big 
thing, very important to me, and 
I really think we have a very good 
chance of doing something very 
meaningful.” 

The North Korean leader also 
welcomed plans for the summit 
earlier Thursday in a report on 
the state-run Korean Central 
News Agency. 

Kim said the summit would be 
an “excellent first step toward 
promotion of the positive situa¬ 
tion development in the Korean 
Peninsula and building of a good 
future,” KCNA said in a report 
about Pompeo’s visit. 

Diplomatic momentum has 
been building since the North 
Korean leader agreed to join 
the Winter Olympics earlier this 
year. 

The about-face has eased ten¬ 
sions after months of threats and 
personal insults, with Trump call¬ 
ing Kim “little rocket man” and 
threatening to “totally destroy” 
North Korea if forced to defend 
the United States and its allies. 

Kim has suspended nuclear 
and missile tests and agreed to 
close the North’s main nuclear 
testing site. 

But experts have raised skep¬ 
ticism that he’s willing to com¬ 
pletely abandon nuclear weapons 
after hard-won gains in develop¬ 
ing intercontinental missiles and 
other capabilities. 

“We should treat the summit as 
an opening of a longer process of 
negotiations with North Korea,” 
said Adam Mount, a senior fellow 
at the Federation of American 


of trying to protect potentially 
traumatized victims from being 
thrust into the spotlight so soon 
after their ordeal. 

Department officials took great 
pains on the prisoners’ release in 
North Korea, as well as on their 
flights to Japan and Alaska, to 
keep them sequestered not only 
from the two journalists traveling 
with Pompeo but also from staff¬ 
ers not immediately involved in 
their cases. 

State Department officials re¬ 
fused to discuss anything but the 
most basic details of their condi¬ 
tions, citing privacy concerns in 
keeping with the minimal amount 
of information they had released 
since the men were imprisoned. 

Pompeo had secured their re¬ 
lease in Pyongyang after meeting 
with Kim on final plans for the 
Trump-Kim summit. 

Shortly after they touched 
down in Alaska, the State Depart¬ 
ment released a statement from 
the freed men. 

“We would like to express our 
deep appreciation to the United 
States government. President 
Trump, Secretary Pompeo, and 
the people of the United States 
for bringing us home,” they said. 
“We thank God, and all our fami¬ 
lies and friends who prayed for 
us and for our return. God Bless 
America, the greatest nation in 


Scientists. 

He said it would be “wishful 
thinking” to expect the two lead¬ 
ers to reach an ironclad denucle¬ 
arization agreement. 

“The Trump administration 
should impose a cap on North Ko¬ 
rean nuclear programs and seek 
to limit the threat from North Ko¬ 
rean ICBMs, but they shouldn’t 
agree to stop there,” he said in a 
telephone interview. 

Mount also said Trump should 
keep US. troops based in South 
Korea off the table. 

The president has hinted that 
he may consider a reduction in 
forces as part of cost-sharing 
negotiations with the South, al¬ 
though he has insisted the issue 
will not be a bargaining chip with 
the North. 

Some 28,500 US. servicemem¬ 
bers are stationed in the South 
after the 1950-53 Korean War 
ended in an armistice instead of 


the world.” 

Trump entered office as an em¬ 
boldened North Korea developed 
new generations of nuclear weap¬ 
ons and ballistic missiles capable 
of hitting the continental US. 
Those advances were the sub¬ 
ject of President Barack Obama’s 
starkest warning shortly before 
Trump took office, and this is a 
crisis he’s convinced his negotiat¬ 
ing skills can resolve. 

Crediting himself for recent 
progress. Trump has pointed to 
Kim’s willingness to come to the 
negotiating table as validating 
US. moves to tighten sanctions 
— branded “maximum pressure” 
by the president. 

Kim decided to grant amnesty 
to the three Americans at the “of¬ 
ficial suggestion” of the US. pres¬ 
ident, said North Korea’s official 
news agency, KCNA. 

North Korea had accused the 
three Korean-Americans of anti- 
state activities. Their arrests were 
widely seen as politically motivat¬ 
ed and had compounded the dire 
state of relations over the isolated 
nation’s nuclear weapons. 

The last American to be re¬ 
leased before this, college stu¬ 
dent Otto Warmbier, died in June 
2017, days after he was repatri¬ 
ated to the US. with severe brain 
damage. 


a peace treaty. 

“It has been North Korea’s con¬ 
sistent position for decades that 
US. Forces Korea should limit its 
activities and withdraw,” Mount 
said. “Trump’s comments dur¬ 
ing the campaign and his focus 
on burden-sharing I think has 
not done us any favors in that 
regard.” 

Past administrations have 
gained agreements from the 
North Koreans only to see the 
deals collapse amid allegations of 
cheating and distrust. 

Trump and other administra¬ 
tion officials have vowed to main¬ 
tain Trump’s maximum pressure 
campaign of punishing economic 
sanctions and efforts to isolate the 
regime and deprive it of much- 
needed foreign currency. 

gamel.kim(i)stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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Former Marine supports Okinawa anti-base effort 



Courtesy of Miles Thomas 

Miles Thomas, also known as Megaciph, is a former Marine-turned-Veterans For Peace activist and hip- 
hop artist who supports Okinawa’s movement opposing the U.S. presence on the island. 


Excerpt from Megaciph’s ‘Nuchi Du Takara’ 


Long before America was born, this became 
the Ryukyu nation 

Predating by more than 400 years imperialist 
Japanese annexation 

Then U.S. offensives came to fight and kill and 
this island was taken 

In the Battle of Okinawa away from the coun¬ 
try of the rising sun 

Now busting big guns is still done often makes 
civilians anxious 

The situation’s simply one of ethnic oppression, 
let’s just face it 

For the seven generations coming, their views 
and imaginations 


And all the lives unnecessarily taken opposing 
these occupations 
Chorus: 

Nuchi du takara, nuchi du takara 
No new Futenma; Henoko Bay feeds us 
Nuchi du takara, nuchi du takara 
Any means you measure Okinawans are 
together 

Nuchi du takara, nuchi du takara 
All life is a treasure; all life is precious 
Nuchi du takara, nuchi du takara 
Shut the bases down forever... 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— A small but passionate protest 
movement in Okinawa has been 
fighting for decades to see a re¬ 
duced military footprint within 
the tiny southern Japanese island 
prefecture. 

In recent months it has re¬ 
ceived support from an unlikely 
individual: a former U.S. Marine 
who was arrested outside Camp 
Schwab in December while pro¬ 
testing the relocation of Ma¬ 
rine Corps air operations on the 
island. 

Miles Thomas, 43, is a hip-hop 
artist and member of Veterans 
For Peace, a nonprofit group 
that aims to “inform the public 
of the true causes of war and the 
enormous costs of war, with an 
obligation to heal the wounds of 
war.” 

Thomas, an MC in Kansas City, 
Mo., who goes by the stage name 
Megaciph, says he is dedicated to 
the removal of U.S. military bases 
from Okinawa. 

In January, he released a music 
video, “Nuchi Du Takara,” or “All 
Life is a Treasure,” which shines 
a light on Okinawa’s protest move¬ 
ment. Thomas came of age in the 
Marine Corps while stationed on 
Okinawa in the mid-1990s. 

Videos of him performing the 
song have been used on Okinawan 
protest group websites, and he 
hopes his music will inspire oth¬ 
ers to take a stand against global 
militarization. 

“It’s a simple matter of human 
rights over humiliation, hence the 
daily demonstrations and colorful 
cloth placements,” Thomas raps 
on the track. “For all the noise 
and harassment and Ospreys 
crashing, the illegal land grab’s 
an American embarrassment...” 

“It’s completely a part of my life 
and my responsibility to help the 
people of Okinawa in any way I 
can and to stand in solidarity with 
them and get all of the bases off 
Okinawa and the rest of the plan¬ 
et, too,” he said. “The reaction 
has been stellar; the Okinawan 
response has been incredible. I’m 
happy I made the song.” 

Shaped by the Marines 

Thomas got into “socially 
conscious hip-hop” like Pub¬ 
lic Enemy, N.W.A. and A Tribe 
Called Quest while growing up in 
New York City. At 15, he moved to 
Atlanta, where he said poor aca¬ 
demics led him to the Marines. 

In 1992, Thomas arrived at 
boot camp on Parris Island, S.C., 
where he said he witnessed the 
gang beating of a recruit. 

“It’s a time in my life that I 
wouldn’t take back — it made me 
who I am — but it was some of the 
worst times of my life as well,” he 
said. 

“It was horribly racist — that 
started in boot camp — very sex¬ 
ist and very dehumanizing,” he 
added. “They essentially strip us 
of our humanity. ... I wasn’t the 
same person after boot camp.” 

The former mortarman de¬ 
ployed twice, first to Guanta¬ 
namo Bay and later to Camp 


Schwab, accented by stops in 
North Carolina. 

He was on Okinawa in 1995 
when two Marines and a Navy 
corpsman gang-raped a 12-year- 
old local girl. The high-profile 
incident sent shock waves across 
the island, and the effects of it are 
still felt today. 

“I didn’t know what those pro¬ 
testers were doing,” he said of the 
1995 backlash. “We were never 
told.” 

Thomas learned the art of mak¬ 
ing hip-hop music from a fellow 
Marine in his company during 
his first stint in North Carolina. 
He turned his anger into raps 
about guns and death. He was 
also given his first nickname, 
Ciph, which stands for “Crushing 
Individuals Playing Hard.” 

Thomas said he was kicked 
out of the Marines in 1996, a 
few months shy of completing 
his four-year enlistment, after 
failing a urine test for canna¬ 
bis. He was bumped down from 
lance corporal to private and re¬ 
ceived an “other than honorable” 


discharge. 

“I’m happy I got kicked out be¬ 
cause it had totally desensitized 
me,” he said. “I was over it.” 

Thomas continued to crank out 
violent rap music after his dis¬ 
charge. He said he sold drugs, got 
into trouble with the law, pushed 
his friends away and was home¬ 
less at one point. 

“I found myself walking home 
from jail—well, to a friend’s house 
because I didn’t have a home,” he 
said. “I decided right then and 
there that I had to change.” 

The next day he started tai chi 
and later transformed himself 
into Megaciph, a bigger version 
and a better person than the old 
Ciph. Megaciph stands for Mental 
Energies Gather and Circulate in 
Positive Harmony. 

“The darkness that I was 
embracing was because of the 
trauma I had experienced in the 
Marine Corps,” he said. 

Thomas went back to school. 
He got his bachelor’s degree in 
English with a minor in music 
management from Georgia State 


University in 2006, then a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in nonprofit manage¬ 
ment from The New University 
in 2010. He got married, traveled 
around Europe and had children. 

Thomas said he then dedicated 
himself to activism and mak¬ 
ing the world a better place by 
focusing on human rights and 
self-empowerment. 

He has released four albums 
since 2006, including his debut, 
“Graduate Program.” In 2014, he 
joined Veterans For Peace, a St. 
Louis nonprofit made up of ac¬ 
tive-duty servicemembers and 
veterans dedicated to peace and 
the abolition of war. He donated 
the proceeds from his album 
“CIVIL.I.AM” to the group. 

When Thomas learned that a 
VFP delegation would travel to 
Okinawa in 2017, he immediately 
had the idea to write a song. 

Thomas said he supports the 
protesters because he views mili¬ 
tarization and the environmental 
impacts of bases in general as di¬ 
rectly related to his children’s fu¬ 
ture and the safety of the planet. 


He views silence on issues as a 
form of complacency. 

“The environmental destruc¬ 
tion that the bases do as a whole is 
offensive to me,” he said. “It’s just 
one of those things that makes me 
sad.” 

During his recent trip to Oki¬ 
nawa, Thomas returned to the 
streets he had walked as a much 
younger man. 

“Seeing it from a different side 
was very eye-opening for me,” he 
said. “I feel a lot of personal guilt 
for the madness I took part in in 
Okinawa. It sounds selfish but 
being able to help is healing for 
me.” 

Thomas was arrested in De¬ 
cember 2017 for resisting police 
after blocking a column of Marine 
armored vehicles as they tried to 
leave Camp Schwab. 

“I believe empowerment comes 
from self-realization,” he said. 
“If people did more introspec¬ 
tion and spent more time look¬ 
ing inward and healing what’s 
going on inside, in our world as a 
whole, I think it’d be a much bet¬ 
ter place.” 

Looking ahead 

Thomas said he remains dedi¬ 
cated to Veterans For Peace and 
his message of peace. He said 
his anti-base video is destined to 
evoke a passionate response from 
people on all sides of the issue. 

“The perception of Veterans 
For Peace is like a radical left¬ 
ist, like on the verge of terrorist, 
organization,” he said. “But we’re 
very patriotic. A patriot is sup¬ 
posed to question their govern¬ 
ment and make you follow the 
rule of law, and challenge those 
laws that are corrupt and need to 
be changed.” 

Okinawa’s protest leaders ap¬ 
preciated Thomas and VFP’s 
contribution to their efforts. 

“It is valuable to have veter¬ 
ans that participate in peace and 
anti-war activities based on their 
experience,” said Takashi Kishi- 
moto, a deputy secretary-general 
of Okinawa Peace Activity Cen¬ 
ter, one of the island’s most prom¬ 
inent protest groups. Kishimoto 
introduced Thomas when he per¬ 
formed his song at a protest. He 
also read a Japanese translation 
of the song. 

“It is reassuring that these 
people are opposing the bases 
in Okinawa with us,” he said. “I 
am extremely happy that he sang 
about the feelings of the Oki¬ 
nawan people.” 

Thomas has been performing 
“Nuchi Du Takara” in the U.S. 
and passing out anti-base litera¬ 
ture. He hopes to return to Oki¬ 
nawa and continue his work. 

“The military and war cannot 
bring about peace,” he said. “We 
worked for the war machine and 
we know it’s wrong. Change the 
world from inside yourself, from 
inside your home, and with your 
purchasing power. People’s pur¬ 
chasing power can change the 
world.” 

Stars and Stripes reporter Hana 
Kusumoto contributed to this report. 
burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Spanish medical 
team reattaches 
US sailor’s hand 


Stars and Stripes 

An American sailor who lost 
his hand in an industrial ac¬ 
cident aboard a submarine off 
Spain’s southeastern coast had it 
reattached by a Spanish surgical 
team. 

The accident happened March 
27 aboard the guided-missile sub¬ 
marine USS Georgia, the U.S. Na¬ 
vy’s 6th Fleet said in a statement 
Friday. 

After being stabilized by the 
medical team aboard the Geor¬ 
gia, the injured sailor was taken 
to the hospital by boat and he¬ 
licopter in the early hours of 
March 28, according to Spanish 
maritime rescue agency Salva- 
mento Maritime, which released 
a video of the rescue. 


Then it was time for Dr. Pedro 
Cavadas, a surgeon at Hospital 
de Manises in Valencia, and his 
team to get to work. 

It took about 10 hours between 
the amputation and the sailor’s 
arrival at the hospital, the doc¬ 
tor told the Spanish newspaper 
El Pais. The surgical team used 
a catheter between the artery of 
the stump and an artery from the 
hand to provide irrigation. Then 
they used a skin graft from the 
submariner’s leg to help with the 
reattachment, which took about 
five hours, the doctor said. 

Cavadas and his team were 
given awards for their efforts by 
the U.S. Navy on May 4. Adm. 
James Foggo III, commander of 
U.S. Naval Forces Europe-Africa 



Jonathan NELSON/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


From left, Adm. James Foggo III, commander of U.S. Naval Forces Europe-Africa and Allied Joint 
Force Command Naples, Italy; Dr. Pedro Cavadas, a neurosurgeon at Hospital de Manises in Valencia, 
Spain; and Capt. Michael McGinnis, U.S. Naval Forces Europe-Africa Force Surgeon, speak at a news 
conference at the hospital May 4 in front of a photo of Cavadas with a sailor whose hand had been 
amputated and reattached. 

and Allied Joint Force Command is a testament to enduring part- The sailor is expected to recov- 

Naples, said in a Navy statement, nership between the U.S. and er fully, Foggo said. 

“The response to this incident Spain.” newsOstripes.com 


Doctors grow new ear in arm of soldier needing transplant 


By Allyson Chiu 

The Washington Post 

Two years ago. Army Pvt. Shamika Bur- 
rage almost died when she was ejected 
from her car during a crash in Texas. Af¬ 
terward, when she woke up in the hospital, 
she wasn’t whole. Her entire left ear was 
gone. 

But Burrage, now 21, is on the path to 
recovery. Due to a procedure hailed as 
the “first of its kind” in the Army, an ear 
was reconstructed and “grown” under the 
skin of her right forearm, according to the 
Army. 

No prostheses were needed. Instead, 
plastic surgeons used the soldier’s own 
cartilage. 

The ear later was attached to Burrage’s 
head by surgeons at William Beaumont 
Army Medical Center in El Paso. The 
Army said Burrage recovered her hearing 
and that the operation was a success, ac¬ 
cording to a statement Monday. 

The total ear reconstruction involved 
doctors’ carving a new ear out of cartilage 
harvested from Burrage’s ribs, the state¬ 
ment said. The ear then was placed under 
her forearm skin to let it grow. 

The procedure is one of the most compli¬ 
cated ear constructions in the US., accord¬ 
ing to an ABC News report, and allows for 
the formation of new blood vessels in the 
cartilage. This means Burrage also will 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army 


A total ear reconstruction involved the 
carving of a new ear out of cartilage 
harvested from a patient’s ribs. 

have feeling in her new ear once rehabili¬ 
tation is complete, the Army’s statement 
said. 

“The whole goal is by the time she’s done 
with all this, it looks good, it’s sensate, and 
in five years if somebody doesn’t know her 


they won’t notice,” Lt. Col. Owen Johnson 
III, the chief of plastic and reconstructive 
surgery at the medical center, was quoted 
as saying in the statement. 

“As a young active-duty Soldier, they 
deserve the best reconstruction they can 
get,” he said. 

Losing her ear was just one of many in¬ 
juries Burrage sustained in 2016 when the 
front tire of her car blew out, causing the 
car to skid 700 feet before flipping multiple 
times. 

Burrage was driving with her pregnant 
cousin from Mississippi to Fort Bliss, 
Texas, when the crash happened. While her 
cousin escaped with only minor wounds, 
Burrage suffered head injuries as well as 
compression fractures in the spine. 

“I was on the ground, I just looked up 
and (her cousin) was right there,” she said 
in the statement. “Then I remember peo¬ 
ple walking up to us, asking if we were OK, 
and then I blacked out.” 

Had she received medical assistance 30 
minutes later than she did, doctors said she 
would have bled to death. 

After the accident, Burrage said she 
didn’t feel comfortable with how she looked 
and was presented with plastic surgery as 
an option. While she initially was scared 
about going through with the reconstruc¬ 
tion, she said she wanted to see what doc¬ 
tors could do. 

“I was going to go with the prosthetic. 


to avoid more scarring but I wanted a real 
ear,” Burrage said. 

Although this was the first time this kind 
of ear reconstruction was attempted by an 
Army surgeon, the idea of growing ears is 
not new to science or medicine. 

In the 1990s, an alarming, but real, 
photo of a mouse with what appeared to be 
a human ear attached to its back was cir¬ 
culated widely. Now known as the Vacant! 
Mouse, the critter was part of research 
studying how feasible it was to grow human 
ears made of cartilage. 

There have also been at least two cases in 
which doctors performed procedures simi¬ 
lar to what Burrage underwent. In 2012, a 
woman lost her ear to cancer and grew a 
replacement under her forearm skin, ABC 
News reported. A few years later, doctors 
in China attempted to grow an ear in the 
arm of a man who had been in a car acci¬ 
dent, according to China Daily. 

For Burrage, she may have both her ears, 
but her recovery is not yet over. In addition 
to the transplant, epidermis from her fore¬ 
arm will be used to cover scar tissue in the 
area immediately around her left jawline, 
the statement said. 

With only two more surgeries left, Bur¬ 
rage said she’s feeling more optimistic and 
excited. 

“It’s been a long process for everything, 
but I’m back,” she said. 
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US and Philippine 
troops storm beach 
in Balikatan drills 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

American and Philippine troops 
stormed a beach on the western 
shore of Luzon island Wednes¬ 
day during the allies’ largest joint 
drills since President Rodrigo 
Duterte assumed power nearly 
two years ago. 

About 8,000 from both coun¬ 
tries are participating in the 
34th iteration of the annual Ba¬ 
likatan exercise, which means 
“shoulder to shoulder” in Taga- 
log. It runs through May 18 in the 
Philippines. 

Before the beach landing, four 
Marine Corps amphibious assault 
vehicles from the Hawaii-based 
3rd Combat Support Company 
launched from Zambales Prov¬ 
ince carrying a platoon of Ameri¬ 
can and Philippine Marines, 
according to a statement issued 
Thursday by forces involved in 
Balikatan. 

The floating troop carriers ma¬ 
neuvered around the Philippine 
navy’s landing platform dock ship 
BRP Davao Del Sur before head¬ 
ing back to shore, where the Ma¬ 
rines stormed onto the beach, the 
statement said. 

The beach assault took place 
in the same area where the allies 
conducted similar training dur¬ 
ing annual PHIBLEX amphibi¬ 
ous landing exercises before they 
were canceled by Duterte shortly 
after he took office. The maverick 
strongman had clashed with U.S. 
officials over his war on drugs 
and was looking for closer ties 


with China and Russia. 

However, U.S.-Philippines rela¬ 
tions improved last year as Amer¬ 
ican troops supporting Philippine 
soldiers battled Islamic militants 
in the south and China continued 
to militarize outposts on disputed 
sea territory. 

The goal of the Luzon landings 
was to improve the rapid deploy¬ 
ment of forces during military 
operations on a hostile shore, ex¬ 
ercise director Lt. Gen. Emmanu¬ 
el Salamat said in the statement. 

“Amphibious training is an 
important part of Balikatan Ex¬ 
ercise as it enhances the capa¬ 
bilities of both [militaries] during 
operations from sea to land,” he 
said. 

Troops landing on a beach 
could face dangerous weather or 
even an aggressive enemy, the 
statement said. 

“Bilateral training increases 
our ability to respond quickly 
and work together effectively as 
a combined unit,” Lt. Col. Daniel 
Gaskell, commander of the Camp 
Lejeune-based 2nd Battalion, 8th 
Marine Regiment, said in the 
statement. 

“By doing this [amphibious] 
landing as one team we are able 
to learn from our partners and 
function as a cohesive unit when 
responding to a real-world cri¬ 
sis,” he said. “By training togeth¬ 
er now, we don’t lose time when 
our nations need us the most.” 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 




Photos by Bullit Marquez/AP 


Philippine and U.S. Marines take their positions Wednesday as they storm the beach during an 
amphibious landing exercise at the two-week joint U.S.-Philippines military exercise dubbed Balikatan 
34-2018 at the Naval Education and Training Command in Zambales province, northwestern Philippines. 




Above: U.S. 
Marines leaving 
an amphibious 
assault vehicle 
take positions as 
they storm the 
beach Wednesday 
in the Philippines. 

Near left: 
Philippine and 
U.S. Marines 
begin their 
assault. 

Far left: U.S. 
Marines take 
positions on the 
beach. 


Marine Corps F-35Bs train with Japanese F-35As for first time 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STATION 
IWAKUNI, Japan — Eight Marine Corps 
F-35B Lighting H stealth fighters are 
training alongside Japanese F-35As for the 
first time in northern Japan. 

The Aviation Training Relocation, which 
kicked off Thursday and runs through May 
22 at Misawa Air Base, also features four 
Misawa-based F-2 fighters, four Japan Air 
Self-Defense Force F-15s from Chitose Air 


Base and one AWAC from the Airborne 
Warning and Control Group at Hamamat¬ 
su Air Base, local media reported. 

This year marks the first time the Ma¬ 
rine Corps Air Station Iwakuni-based 
fifth-generation F-35B has been involved 
in the annual training, which has been tak¬ 
ing place since 1997. The aircraft will con¬ 
duct combat drills involving air-to-ground 
bombing, the reports said. They also will 
practice shooting and bombing a ground 
target at the Misawa Air-to-Ground Fir¬ 
ing Practice Range. 


“Misawa Aircraft Training Relocation 
provides our Marines and Sailors an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to train with our U.S. Air 
Force counterparts and Japanese allies in 
the spirit of mutual security cooperation, 
while at the same time, allowing us to fur¬ 
ther hone our skills across a spectrum of 
F-35 mission sets,” Col. Mark Palmer, the 
Marine Aircraft Group 12 commander, 
said in a statement. 

U.S. and Japanese airmen welcomed the 
first operational JASDF F-35A to Misawa 
earlier this year. It was the first of 10 that 


would make up Japan’s inaugural fifth- 
generation fighter squadron. 

The F-35A takes off and lands like a 
traditional fighter jet but has the same 
airframe and other characteristics of the 
Marines’ short-takeoff, vertical-landing- 
capable B variant. 

Japan plans to buy 42 F-35As to replace 
its fleet of 60-year-old F-4 Phantom II 
fighters. 

bolinger.iames@stripes.com 
Twitter: @boiingerj2004 
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Climate: Earlier version more direct on sea rise 


Afghan receives 
prison in Germany 
for role in attacks 

Murder charge tied to the death of 
a US soldier in 2014 was dropped 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Heather Babb, a Pentagon 
spokeswoman, declined to com¬ 
ment on the draft report, which 
outlines the results of the de¬ 
partment’s first-ever survey of 
officials at different installa¬ 
tions about the effects of climate 
change. The Post was not able to 
verify who made the changes re¬ 
flected in the two documents. 

“As highlighted in the report, 
the effects of climate are a nation¬ 
al security issue with potential 
impacts to missions, operational 
plans, and installations,” Babb 
said in a statement. “DOD con¬ 
tinues to focus on ensuring its 
installations and infrastructure 
are resilient to a wide range of 
threats, including climate. The 
Department has a proven record 
of planning and preparing for 
such threats.” 

According to John Conger, who 
served as a senior Pentagon offi¬ 
cial under the Obama administra¬ 
tion and was among the officials 
who initiated the multi-base sur¬ 
vey that forms the basis of the 
report, employees from a dozen 
different Defense Department of¬ 
fices could have made changes to 
the text as it made its way through 
the bureaucracy’s clearance 
process, which often makes for 
“lowest-common-denominator” 
documents. 

Conger said the alterations 
“change the feeling of urgency in 
the report, but not its fundamen¬ 
tal conclusion — that our military 
installations are clearly experi¬ 
encing climate impacts.” 

The final document, a 32-page 
report to Congress, was pub¬ 
lished more than a year after the 
earlier draft. It, like its earlier 
version, finds that out of more 
than 3,500 military sites around 
the world, 782 reported being af¬ 
fected by drought, 763 by m^or 
wind events and 706 by flooding, 
along with other problems — re¬ 
sults that drew considerable at¬ 
tention when they debuted in late 
January. 

But the December 2016 draft 
was far more direct in its dis¬ 
cussion of climate change and in 
particular the issue of sea-level 
rise — a well-known problem fac¬ 
ing many military sites in coastal 
areas, from the sprawling naval 
base in Norfolk, Va., to the Ronald 
Reagan Ballistic Missile Defense 
Test Site in the Pacific’s remote 
Marshall Islands. Seas are cur¬ 
rently rising by about 3.2 mil¬ 
limeters per year, and scientists 
fear the rise could accelerate in 
coming decades. 

The final Pentagon document 
even omits, in several cases, the 
simple observation that learning 


Trump considering Army 
veteran for VA secretary 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump is considering an 
Army veteran who is a Republican 
member of Congress for the posi¬ 
tion of Veterans Affairs secretary, 
part of a lengthening search for a 
nominee following the abrupt fir¬ 
ing of David Shulkin in March. 

A White House official on 
Thursday said Rep. Brian Mast, 
of Florida, who was elected to the 


about bases’ vulnerability to sea- 
level rise was a core part of the 
survey that is the subject of the 
report. That survey itself asked 
each military site how much of its 
area was located at elevations 0- 
to-3, O-to-6, O-to-9 or O-to-12 feet 
above sea level. 

The final document also re¬ 
moves a map showing “those sites 
that indicated possible effects 
could occur due to increased 
mean sea level between 0-3 feet.” 
(A few references to sea-level rise 
do remain in the final version of 
the report and in the survey ques¬ 
tions themselves, contained in an 
appendix.) 

“The wordsmithing, not saying 
‘climate,’ I could live with that,” 
said Dennis McGinn, a retired 
Navy vice admiral who served as 
assistant secretary of the Navy 
for energy, installations and envi¬ 
ronment in the Obama adminis¬ 
tration, when some of the changes 
were described to him. “But tak¬ 
ing out... maps of critical areas of 
flooding, that’s pretty fundamen¬ 
tal. And the Arctic, that’s huge, 
for a lot of reasons, not just for 
Department of Defense, but for 
the Coast Guard, and commercial 
shipping business.” 

The report emerged from a 
process commenced by the previ¬ 
ous administration as officials in 
Washington sought to get a sense 
of how climate-related phenom¬ 
ena could affect military installa¬ 
tions dotting the globe. President 
Barack Obama’s focus on climate 
change created a sense of urgen¬ 
cy for federal agencies, including 
the behemoth Defense Depart¬ 
ment, to prepare for its effects. 

The published version removes 
a reference to the National Cli¬ 
mate Assessment, which the U.S. 
government, by law, undertakes 
every four years. It also omits 
several references to the decline 
of Arctic sea ice, an ongoing phe¬ 
nomenon that has been strongly 
attributed to climate change. One 
such case is found in a descrip¬ 
tion of conditions at the Cape Lis- 
burne radar station on Alaska’s 
North Slope. 

A statement that “the past de¬ 
cades have seen a climate-related 
downward trend in the extent of 
Arctic sea ice coverage” does not 
appear in the final report, nor 
does a description of extreme 
weather events being “made 
more destructive by a reduction 
in sea ice and an increase in ice 
free periods,” since without pro¬ 
tective sea ice, large waves can 
pummel fragile Arctic coastlines 
during storms. 

And where the draft report 
says that shoreline erosion at the 
site is caused by “reduced sea ice 


House in 2016, was among the list 
of candidates for the job heading 
an agency of 360,000 employees 
serving 9 million veterans. 

The White House official 
would not say if Mast is the lead¬ 
ing candidate for the VA position. 
The official spoke on condition 
of anonymity to discuss internal 
deliberations. 

Mast is the first member of 
Congress to open a lawmaker 
satellite office in a VA facility, 
setting up shop in the West Palm 


coverage,” the final document in¬ 
stead blames the damage on “sea 
ice fluctuations.” 

In another omitted section, the 
draft document addresses ways 
in which a changing climate could 
affect the ability to train troops. 

“The changing climate could 
increase risk to the 420 endan¬ 
gered species that live on our 
installations, potentially leading 
to training and operating restric¬ 
tions,” the omitted section reads. 

“Increased high-heat days limit 
the training and testing activities 
our personnel can safely perform 
without appropriate rest periods,” 
it continues. 

The survey at the center of the 
report, in its various versions, 
asked military installations a bat¬ 
tery of detailed questions about 
different extreme events that 
have affected them, along with 
requesting information about in¬ 
stallations’ elevation and vulner¬ 
ability to sea level rise. 

Among the questions asked 
were: 

■ “Has your installation been 
negatively impacted by wind?” 

■ “Has your installation been 
negatively impacted by extreme 
hot or cold temperatures?” 

■ “What might be negatively 
impacted/degraded with an in¬ 
crease of 0 to 12 feet in mean sea 
level?” 

Current and former officials 
said that the wording and con¬ 
tent of the report was unlikely to 
have a bearing on how the mili¬ 
tary services respond — or do not 
respond — to climate change. In 
some ways, the military has been 
seen as proactive in its attitude to 
climate issues, seeking to protect 
infrastructure in places such as 
Norfolk from changing weather, 
producing a massive climate 
change “road map” and planning 
for changes in the Arctic. 

In other ways, however, the 
military has taken only modest 
action as it operates its massive 
network of power-intensive bases 
and air, ship and vehicle fleets, 
and provides food and housing to 
its personnel around the world. 

“I think in DOD, there is gen¬ 
erally a belief it’s more important 
what you do than to fight about 
how you talk about it,” said Jef¬ 
frey Marqusee, a former direc¬ 
tor of environmental and energy 
research and development at the 
office of the secretary of defense. 

“It’s not like they’ve gener¬ 
ally been in denial mode,” said 
Sherri Goodman, who served 
as deputy undersecretary of de¬ 
fense for environmental security 
in the Clinton administration. 
“They’ve generally been pretty 
forthcoming.” 


Beach VA to meet with veterans. 
He was wounded when serving 
in Afghanistan in 2010, which re¬ 
sulted in the amputation of both 
of his legs. 

Mast, 37, often has voted 
with Trump on key issues in 
Congress. 

Trump is seeking a nominee 
to lead the VA after White House 
physician Dr. Ronny Jackson 
withdrew his nomination for the 
post last month. 

From The Associated Press 


By Marcus Kloeckner 
AND Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — An Afghan refugee 
seeking asylum in Germany has 
been sentenced to four years and 
10 months in jail for his role in 
attacks against U.S. and Afghan 
government forces while he was 
a teen in Afghanistan. 

The Higher Regional Court in 
Munich found Abdol Moghadas 
S., 21, guilty of attempted murder, 
according to the Heimatzeitung, 
a local news site. 

A murder charge connected 
to the death of a U.S. soldier in 
2014 was dropped, according to 
news reports. Abdol — whose 
full name has not been released 
in accordance with German law 
— faced up to 10 years in prison 
for murder. 

A conviction was returned even 
though prosecutors never defini¬ 
tively stated who Abdol tried to 
kill, though they suggested he 
might have attacked two dif¬ 
ferent soldiers who died in the 
same province were Abdol was 
located. 

Pfc. Chris¬ 
tian Jacob 
“Jake” 

Chandler 
was gunned 
down and 
killed while 
on a combat 
patrol in Af¬ 
ghanistan 
on April 28, 

2014, about 
the same time Abdol was said to 
have helped attack a U.S. convoy 
with the Taliban guerrillas. 

Chandler’s mother, Rhonda 
Beazley, said this week from her 
home in Texas that she was dis¬ 
appointed German authorities 
didn’t investigate the case more 
thoroughly. No one from the Ger¬ 
man government or the prosecu¬ 
tor’s office contacted her — she 
had heard about the case from 
the FBI, she said. 

“Given the history of their coun¬ 
try, I can understand their stance 
on extradition, and even the death 
penalty, but I simply cannot un¬ 
derstand the reasons to not in¬ 
vestigate a case involving crimes 
against humanity,” Beazley said. 

The case against Abdol was 
built mostly on statements he pro¬ 
vided about his time in Afghani¬ 
stan for his asylum application 
in Bavaria, where he had settled 
after fleeing his home country, 
according to news reports and his 
lawyer, Marc Juedt. 

Germany does not extradite 
defendants when the death pen¬ 


alty is a potential punishment, as 
is the case in Afghanistan. The 
court proceedings were closed 
to the public because Abdol was 
a juvenile when prosecutors said 
he committed the crime. 

Juedt told Stars and Stripes on 
Tuesday that his client accepted 
the verdict and has chosen not 
to appeal it. But Juedt told the 
Heimatzeitung that the court’s 
decision was wrong, given that 
it could not “come close to deter¬ 
mining the time or the location” 
of the incident involving the at¬ 
tempted murder charge. 

Prosecutors claimed Abdol was 
an Islamic extremist, but Juedt 
said that Abdol was forced to join 
the Taliban. 

Soon after joining the guerril¬ 
las at the age of 16, he began to 
work covertly for the Afghan 
government’s intelligence agen¬ 
cy, Jeudt said. He later fled the 
country after the Taliban became 
suspicious of him, according to 
the indictment against him. 

Juedt said the court recognized 
Abdol worked for Afghan intel¬ 
ligence and tried to prevent at¬ 
tacks, yet held him responsible 
for other attacks, he said. 

German federal prosecutors 
used statements Abdol made, 
while seeking asylum, about his 
participation in attacks against 
U.S. and Afghan forces to charge 
him last summer with “collabo¬ 
rated murder” — essentially 
being an accomplice to murder 
— and attempted murder, among 
other crimes. He was arrested in 
February 2017 in Bavaria. 

Prosecutors said it was the first 
time Germany had tried some¬ 
one for the death of a U.S. soldier 
abroad, a legal precedent made 
possible by a legal change that 
came after the 9/11 attacks. 

However, the case was riddled 
with challenges. Prosecutors of¬ 
fered no direct link to Abdol and 
the deaths of Chandler or Spc. 
Kerry M.G. Danyluk, the only 
other U.S. soldier killed in com¬ 
bat remotely close to where Abdol 
was at the time. Danyluk died 
April 15, 2014, at the military 
hospital in Landstuhl, Germany, 
several days after being wounded 
in Afghanistan. 

Both soldiers’ names were men¬ 
tioned during the trial, Juedt said. 

Beazley said Wednesday 
marked the fourth anniversary 
of the arrival of her son’s remains 
home. 

“Justice was served, in a fash¬ 
ion, and I can live with that,” she 
said. 

kloeckner.marcus@stripes.com 
svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 
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Panel OKs military pay increase in funding bill 



An F/A-18E Super Hornet lands aboard the aircraft carrier USS John C. Stennis on April 19. The 2019 
National Defense Authorization Act approved by the House Armed Services Committee on Wednesday 
includes money to purchase 24 new Super Hornets. 

^This bill takes the crucial next steps to 
rebuilding our military and reforming the 
Pentagon. Our nation owes the men and 
women who serve the best equipment, the 
best training, the best support that it can 
provide, f 

Rep. Mac Thornberry 

R-Texas, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee 


Troops would get 
largest raise in 
nearly 10 years 

By Claudia Grisales 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A House 
committee approved the highest 
military pay raise in nearly a de¬ 
cade, boosted troop levels across 
all services and authorized fund¬ 
ing for new weapons and equip¬ 
ment during a marathon hearing 
on the next defense policy plan. 

After more than 12 hours of de¬ 
bate, the House Armed Services 
Committee approved the massive 
legislation just after midnight 
Thursday morning in a vote of 
60-1. The lone no vote came from 
Rep. Tulsi Gabbard, D-Hawaii. 

The plan marks an early stage 
of the 2019 National Defense Au¬ 
thorization Act, or NDAA, which 
will be debated numerous times 
before final approval. 

“This bill takes the crucial next 
steps to rebuilding our military 
and reforming the Pentagon,” 
Rep. Mac Thornberry, R-Texas, 
the committee’s chairman, said 
when opening the hearing’s de¬ 
bate Wednesday morning. “Our 
nation owes the men and women 
who serve the best equipment, 
the best training, the best support 
that it can provide. 

“We have not given them our 
best in the past, and we are see¬ 
ing some of the consequences of 
that failure.” 

The plan, which also includes 
an extension of special pay and 
bonuses for servicemembers 
and new ships, planes and other 
acquisitions, was the center of 
the House committee’s “mark¬ 
ups” hearing to approve the next 
NDAA, or H.R. 5515, which di¬ 
rects policy and spending plans 
for the Defense Department. 

The hearing considered about 
400 amendments to the bill. 

The proposed NDAA would 
install new policies toward creat¬ 
ing a Space Command and would 
proceed with a plan that could 
trigger aggressive cuts at dozens 
of Defense Department support 
agencies. 

The hearing was marked by 
tight votes and extensive debate 
on a series of controversial issues 
tied to proposals from President 
Donald Trump, from expand¬ 
ing the country’s nuclear weap¬ 
ons cache to funding a southern 
border wall to holding a military 
parade. 

Democratic efforts to shoot 
down those proposals all failed. 

“We love parades, but let me 
tell you from one soldier, we 
don’t like parades,” Rep. Anthony 
Brown, D-Md., an Army veteran, 
argued in an effort to restrict the 
parade to just ceremonial units 
and equipment. “They take a lot 
of work. We look good when we 
are in parades and ceremonial 
formations because we spend an 


outsized amount of time prepar¬ 
ing for them.” 

In recent weeks, the House 
Armed Services Committee, its 
subpanels and Senate counter¬ 
parts have held dozens of hear¬ 
ings to discuss the 2019 budget 
and policy priorities for each of 
the branches as well as a wide- 
ranging list of challenges facing 
the military, including an unre¬ 
lenting readiness crisis that has 
resulted in a series of deadly avia¬ 
tion and ship crashes. 

Among the recent proposals, 
the House’s NDAA also endorses 
a Thornberry effort to cut 25 per¬ 
cent in spending from dozens of 
Defense Department agencies 
comprising the department’s so- 
called “4th Estate.” 

Originally, Thornberry said his 
plan would eliminate seven of the 
agencies, but he reduced that list 
to the Washington Headquarters 
Service, which provides adminis¬ 
trative support. 

“I backed off all of them except 
[the Washington Headquarters 
Service], the biggest growth, 
the most redundancy,” he said. 
“Surely, we can do this.” 


The House panel’s NDAA ap¬ 
pears to build on momentum to 
grow the size and might of the 
military in response to China 
and Russia’s growing capabili¬ 
ties as laid out in Trump’s $686.1 
billion defense budget proposed 
earlier this year. The proposal 
was poised to get a receptive re¬ 
sponse on Capitol Hill with a deal 
already in place to bust budget 
caps and a Congress invested in 
military improvements during an 
election year. 

Thornberry’s original NDAA 
proposal directed $708.1 billion 
to the Pentagon, which is less 
than a new 2019 defense spend¬ 
ing budget cap of $716 billion and 
$22 billion more than Trump’s 
request. 

The request for fiscal 2019, 
which begins Oct. 1, sought an 
increase of more than 15,000 ac¬ 
tive-duty troops. So far. House 
committee lawmakers are on 
board with that plan, along with a 
2.6 percent military pay raise, the 
largest in nine years. 

The provisions “will provide 
the military services flexibil¬ 
ity to manage and retain quality 


Jake GREENBERG/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


force by authorizing responsible 
end-strength increases, support¬ 
ing a 2.6 (percent) pay raise, and 
extending bonuses and special 
pays,” said Rep. Jackie Speier, of 
California, the ranking Democrat 
on the House Armed Services 
Committee subpanel on military 
personnel issues. It also “increas¬ 
es transparency for the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense.” 

The Pentagon’s budget also re¬ 
quested money to build 10 ships, 
including three guided-missile 
destroyers, two Virginia-class 
submarines and one littoral com¬ 
bat ship. It also requested more 
than 400 new aircraft, including 
77 F-35 Joint Strike Fighters, 
24 F/A-18E Super Hornet fight¬ 
ers, 60 AH-64 Apache helicop¬ 
ters and 68 UH-60 Black Hawk 
helicopters. 

The House committee added to 
the Pentagon request with three 
additional battle force ships, in¬ 
cluding one Ford-class aircraft 
carrier and two additional littoral 
combat ships. 

Based on the Trump admin¬ 
istration’s Nuclear Posture Re¬ 
view issued earlier this year, 
the NDAA would also spark the 
Pentagon’s rebuild of its nuclear 
infrastructure, despite warnings 
from Democrats that it’s a costly 
and dangerous path. 

The long-term plan to expand 
the nuclear arsenal could cost 
$1.2 trillion. 

“With all our needs within the 
[Defense Department] — and 
we heard earlier about the readi¬ 
ness crisis ... we could spend that 
$1.2 trillion in a way that would 
make us much safer,” said Rep. 
Adam Smith, of Washington, the 


ranking Democrat on the House 
Armed Services Committee. “We 
should not blindly endorse the 
Nuclear Posture Review that was 
put out by the Trump administra¬ 
tion. It’s wrong. It takes us down 
a dangerous path.” 

The hearing also saw extend¬ 
ed debate on a series of failed 
amendments, including a pro¬ 
posal to protect military per¬ 
sonnel and their relatives from 
deportation. 

“If you are willing to give 
your life for our country, our 
country should be willing for 
you to become a citizen,” said 
Rep. Donald Norcross, D-N.J., 
whose daughter-in-law, while in 
the Army based at Fort Hood in 
Texas, faced a deportation threat 
to Mexico as a result of a paper¬ 
work mishap. 

Among its other provisions, the 
proposed NDAA will expand its 
constructive service credit pro¬ 
gram, which counts advanced ed¬ 
ucation, experience and training 
toward a servicemember’s rank 
and grade. It also makes per¬ 
manent the Career Intermission 
Program, which allows service- 
members to take a break from 
active duty. 

The proposed NDAA also en¬ 
hances ongoing reforms of the 
Military Health System and re¬ 
quire the defense secretary’s 
review of the Defense Health 
Agency’s ability to deliver men¬ 
tal health care services as well as 
research efforts relating to brain 
injuries and post-traumatic stress 
disorder. 

The plan also would require 
the Defense Department to es¬ 
tablish a centralized oversight 
plan to ensure criminal data for 
servicemembers is reported to 
the FBI. The effort comes after a 
Texas church shooting involving 
a former Air Force servicemem- 
ber with an unreported criminal 
record. 

The NDAA would also require 
portions of reports documenting 
misconduct by senior leadership 
to be made public. 

Lawmakers also expanded ef¬ 
forts to respond to and combat 
sexual misconduct, such as ex¬ 
pediting the transfer process for 
sexual assault victims and re¬ 
quiring a new oversight plan for 
implementation of a new harass¬ 
ment prevention and response 
policy. For example, it could let a 
victim transfer between military 
academies. 

“It’s an egregious crime, and 
those who seek to serve on our 
behalf should not have to suffer 
harm at the hands of their own,” 
said Rep. Niki Tsongas, D-Mass. 
“The fight is far from over.” 

The House panel’s Senate 
counterpart is slated to start its 
markup process next week. It’s 
then up to the two chambers to 
proceed on a deal before sending 
the NDAA to the president’s desk 
for his signature. 

grisales.claudiadistripes.com 
Twitter: ©cgrisales 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 


DOD: Systemic 
problems led to 
Niger ambush 



Courtesy of the U.S. Army/AP 


From left, Staff Sgt. Bryan C. Black, 35, of Puyallup, Wash., Staff Sgt. Jeremiah W. Johnson, 39, of 
Springboro, Ohio, Sgt. La David Johnson of Miami Gardens, Fla., and Staff Sgt. Dustin M. Wright, 29, 
of Lyons, Ga., were killed in October in Niger when a joint patrol of American and Nigerien forces was 
ambushed by militants believed linked to Islamic State. 

to retreat, the report stated. The 
fighter jets did not release am- 


By Corey Dickstein 
AND John Vandiver 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — No single 
failure was to blame for a botched 
Special Forces mission in Niger 
that led to the deaths of four U.S. 
troops at the hands of Islamic 
State-aligned militants, accord¬ 
ing to a Pentagon investigation. 

“Systemic issues” ultimately 
contributed to the deaths on Oct. 
4 of Staff Sgt. Bryan Black, Staff 
Sgt. Dustin Wright, Staff Sgt. Jer¬ 
emiah Johnson and Sgt. La David 
Johnson when their team was 
ambushed by a much larger and 
better-gunned enemy force just 
outside the village of Tongo Tongo 
in southwestern Niger, according 
to an eight-page summary of the 
investigation into the attack of¬ 
ficially released Thursday at the 
Pentagon. Their deaths sparked 
questions and debate about the 
U.S. military’s missions in Africa, 
where troop numbers have qui¬ 
etly grown in recent years. 

Though the summary of the 
report does not explicitly place 
blame on any single soldier or rec¬ 
ommend specific punishments, it 
does call on Pentagon officials to 
consider disciplinary measures. 
It also calls for a review of Special 
Forces’ training and operations 
policies for working with foreign 
partners. 

Army Mqj. Gen. Roger Cloutier, 
the U.S. Africa Command chief of 
staff who led the investigation, 
said Thursday that “three cases” 
were referred to U.S. Special Op¬ 
erations Command for action, po¬ 
tentially including punishment. 
He did not provide specific details 
about the cases. 

The team — only on its third 
mission since arriving in Niger 
a month earlier — was sloppy in 
its preparations for its mission, 
Cloutier said. He determined they 
were not prepared to face a well- 
trained force of ISIS fighters that 
outnumbered them 3-to-l. 

The full report, which includes 
some 6,300 pages of evidence col¬ 
lected over six months, is not ex¬ 
pected to be released for several 
more months as officials deter¬ 
mine what elements of it can be 
distributed publicly, U.S. officials 
said Thursday. 

The investigation found the 
members of the Special Forces 
team—in Niger to train and assist 
that nation’s forces to fight terror¬ 
ism — had spent insufficient time 
training together before deploy¬ 
ment, did not properly train with 
their Nigerien partners, misled 
higher-ups about the intention of 
their initial mission, were twice 
re-tasked to other missions and 
failed to report they needed aid to 


push back the enemy until nearly 
an hour after the ambush started. 

The report summary reveals 
the team of soldiers — including 
the men who died — fought brave¬ 
ly alongside their Nigerien coun¬ 
terparts, fending off the attack, 
which lasted nearly six hours, and 
recommends officials consider 
recognition for valorous acts dur¬ 
ing the engagement. Two addi¬ 
tional Americans were wounded 
in the encounter and four Niger¬ 
ien troops died. 

“I cannot overstate the courage 
with which our forces fought on 
the fourth of October,” Cloutier 
said. Adding later, “There will be 
awards for valorous actions.” 

The general also determined 
each of the four Americans killed 
in action died shortly after re¬ 
ceiving wounds from small-arms 
fire and none were ever captured 
alive by enemy fighters, includ¬ 
ing Sgt. La David Johnson, whose 
body was not discovered for near¬ 
ly two days following the skir¬ 
mish after he and two Nigerien 
soldiers were separated from the 
team and killed nearly a half mile 
from the location where they were 
ambushed. 

However, ISIS forces stripped 
all four dead American soldiers 
of their gear, and appear to have 
attempted to take at least two of 
their bodies from the battlefield 
before they fled the area, Cloutier 
told reporters. 

Cloutier’s investigation includ¬ 
ed examinations of photographs 
and video of the ambush, visits 
to the battlefield and interviews 
with 143 witnesses, including at¬ 
tack survivors who returned to 
the site with investigators. 

On Oct. 3, the American team 
from Fort Bragg, N.C.’s 3rd Spe¬ 
cial Forces Group, which would 
eventually be ambushed, set out 
on an operation targeting a se¬ 
nior member of ISIS’s affiliate 
in Niger known as Islamic State 
in the Greater Sahara. AFRI- 
COM officials were not aware 
the team intended to find the 
ISIS leader, a mission that should 
have included a rehearsal of the 
operation, further planning and 
high-level approval, according to 
the investigation. 

Instead, the team commander 
and his commanding officer, an 
unnamed captain, “inaccurately 
characterized the nature of the 
mission” as a patrol to meet with a 
key leader in a village, according 
to the report summary. 

Cloutier told reporters that he 
concluded the team leadership 
did not intentionally lie to their su¬ 
periors to go out on the high-value 
target mission, instead he blamed 
a lack of attention to detail. The 


team had never conducted such a 
mission, he added. 

The American-Nigerien team 
did not locate the ISIS leader, but 
they were re-tasked twice to sup¬ 
port an intelligence-gathering 
mission, which they completed, 
before stopping in Tongo Tongo 
on their way back to their base 
to resupply the Nigerien troops 
and participate in an impromptu 
meeting with a village elder. 

The team was hit by small- 
arms fire just before midnight, 
within minutes of leaving the vil¬ 
lage, according to investigators. 
The ambush started as a small 
engagement before the team was 
eventually overrun by a larger 
enemy force, they said. 

Investigators could not deter¬ 
mine whether Tongo Tongo vil¬ 
lagers were involved in the attack, 
the report summary concluded. 

Black and Wright, the Green 
Berets, and Jeremiah Johnson, a 
chemical, biological, radiological 
and nuclear specialist attached 
to the unit, were fatally wounded 
about an hour into the fight as 
they attempted to provide cover 
fire while other members of the 
team moved south to avoid being 
flanked, according to the report 
and a timeline of the engagement 
constructed by investigators. 

La David Johnson, a mechanic 
and driver attached to the special 
operations team, was among the 
troops who moved south. From 
the rear of a vehicle, he engaged 
enemy fighters with M240 ma¬ 
chine-gun fire until running out 
of ammunition. He then switched 
to an M2010 sniper rifle. La 
David Johnson was last seen by 
American forces about 12:30 p.m., 
attempting to move into the vehi¬ 
cle’s driver seat, according to the 
report summary. 

Evidence gathered by investi¬ 
gators at the scene indicates La 
David Johnson and two Nigerien 
soldiers eventually fled on foot 
under fire and were pursued by 
enemy fighters. Some 450 yards 
from the vehicle, the two Nigerien 
troops were killed. Johnson made 
it nearly 500 yards further, tak¬ 
ing cover behind a single “thorny 
tree” before he was killed, accord¬ 
ing to the Pentagon’s timeline. 

“He made his last stand, and he 
fought to the end,” Cloutier said. 

Headquarters first received 
word their troops needed help 
53 minutes into the fight. About 
47 minutes later, two French Mi¬ 
rage fighter jets conducted four 
shows of force, flying at tree level 
to intimidate the ISIS fighters, 
eventually convincing the enemy 


munition, because they were not 
certain where American forces 
were on the battlefield and could 
not contact them, according to the 
report. 

The attacks in Niger have re¬ 
sulted in added scrutiny on the 
U.S. mission in the country, where 
troop deployments have surged 
during the past year. There are 
some 800 servicemembers de¬ 
ployed to the country, several 
hundred more than in years past. 
A $100 million drone base in the 
central Niger city of Agadez also 
is nearly complete and will host 
drones capable of reaching into 
neighboring Mali and Libya. 

Marine Corps Gen. Thomas 
Waldhauser, the chief of U.S. Af¬ 
rica Command, on Thursday told 
reporters that he was responsible 
for the problems revealed by the 
ambush in October. 

The general said he had made 
adjustments to how special opera¬ 
tors work on the continent since 
the deadly engagement, includ¬ 
ing add armored vehicles to some 
units, increasing the amount of 
firepower forces carry with them, 
increasing the use of drones to 
conduct surveillance and better¬ 
ing response time for aid troops 
who are attacked. 

“We have beefed up a lot pos¬ 
ture-wise,” Waldhauser said. 

StUl, the deaths of the four 
Americans in a remote part of 
the Sahara Desert took many 
lawmakers in Washington by sur¬ 
prise, with some lawmakers ex¬ 
pressing shock at the size of the 
U.S. mission in the country. 

After Congress was briefed on 
the report. Sen. Tim Kaine, D-Va., 
this week called for people to be 
held accountable for the wide¬ 
spread failures of the mission and 
operations that he said the Pen¬ 
tagon does not have authority to 
conduct. 

“I believe that the troops who 
were sadly killed in Niger in Oc¬ 
tober of 2017 were engaged in a 
mission that they were not autho¬ 
rized by law to participate in and 
that they were not trained to par¬ 
ticipate in. And that is a signifi¬ 
cant reason that they tragically 
lost their lives,” Kaine told CNN 
on Wednesday. 

In the wake of the October am¬ 
bush, U.S. troops have continued 
to conduct joint patrols with Nige¬ 
rien forces, but those missions are 
now subjected to deeper analysis 
by commanders before patrols 
are given approval to commence, 
according to the commander of 


special operations units in Africa. 

“The threat has been increas¬ 
ing since last fall and Tongo 
Tongo was simply an indicator 
of that, and we have adjusted our 
activities accordingly,” Special 
Operations Command Africa 
commander Mqj. Gen. Marcus 
Hicks said during a visit to Niger 
in April. “We mitigate risk as we 
always do.” 

Commanders also have shifted 
the focus of the Niger mission 
with training efforts now dealing 
more with developing command 
and control capabilities of local 
militaries so they can operate 
more independently. 

Military leaders have acknowl¬ 
edged the militants in and around 
Niger don’t pose a direct threat to 
the United States now. But Ameri¬ 
can forces are needed to prevent 
fragile states such as Niger from 
becoming future hubs for terror¬ 
ists, according to Col. Brad Moses, 
who commanded the 3rd Special 
Operations Group at the time of 
the ambush. 

“If there isn’t something done 
to assist the countries across the 
Sahel region, it is going to become 
a very real threat,” Moses told 
Stars and Stripes in April in Niger. 
“Twenty years from now they will 
be an existential threat if we don’t 
assist our partner forces now.” 

Still, Moses’ unit has been fault¬ 
ed for a culture of excessive risk¬ 
taking as well as poor training 
and complacency, which the re¬ 
port cited as factors in the deaths 
of the U.S. soldiers. 

The findings in the report in¬ 
clude recommendations from 
Defense Secretary Jim Mat- 
tis on steps needed to improve 
training and chain-of-command 
protocols. The report did not pro¬ 
vide specifics on the secretary’s 
recommendations. 

“Secretary Mattis concluded 
there are institutional and organi¬ 
zational issues, not isolated to this 
event, that must be addressed im¬ 
mediately by the Department of 
Defense,” said Dana White, the top 
Pentagon spokeswoman. “... This 
report documents critical lessons 
learned for the continuing fight 
against violent extremist organi¬ 
zations around the world. As pain¬ 
ful as the loss of our soldiers is, it 
is our duty to honor their sacrifice 
and learn from this operation in 
our constant effort to improve our 
training, tactics, techniques, pro¬ 
cedures and operations.” 
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Scientists: Hawaii 
volcano's explosive 
eruption risk rising 


By Sophia Yan 
AND Audrey McAvoy 

Associated Press 

PAHOA, Hawaii — Hawaii’s 
Kilauea volcano soon could send 
boulders and ash shooting out of 
its summit crater in the kind of 
explosive eruption last displayed 
nearly a century ago. 

Scientists said Wednesday 
the risks of an explosive sum¬ 
mit eruption will rise in coming 
weeks as magma drains down the 
flank of the volcano toward the 
area where lava started erupt¬ 
ing from fissures in a residential 
neighborhood last week. 

A summit explosion also could 
release ash, steam and sulfur di¬ 
oxide gas. 

Kilauea has destroyed 36 struc¬ 
tures , including 26 homes, since 
it began releasing lava from vents 
about 25 miles east of the summit 
crater. 

There are now 15 of the vents 
spread through the Leilani Es¬ 
tates and neighboring Lanipuna 
Gardens neighborhoods. 

Hawaii Gov. David Ige said a 
geothermal energy plant near the 
lava outbreak was accelerating 
its removal of stored flammable 
gas as a precaution. 

The Puna Geothermal Venture 
plant has about 50,000 gallons of 
pentane. Ige expected it be re¬ 
moved by the end of Thursday. 

It would be “very, very hazard¬ 
ous” if a volcanic vent opened 
under the facility where the fuel 
is stored, the governor said. 


The plant, which is owned by 
Ormat Technologies of Reno, 
Nev., is across a highway from 
where lava has been erupting. 

In coming weeks, the summit 
crater could eject blocks up to 
2 yards in diameter a little less 
than a mile away, the United 
States Geological Survey said. It 
also could send pebbles shooting 
into the air several miles away, 
the agency said. 

Distant communities such Hilo, 
about 30 miles away, could get a 
dusting of ash. 

The receding lava lake re¬ 
sembles conditions seen before 
a m^jor summit eruption in 
1924, said Tina Neal, scientist- 
in-charge at the USGS Hawaiian 
Volcanoes Observatory. 

That explosion killed one per¬ 
son and sent rocks, ash and dust 
into the air for 17 days. 

Such an event could occur again 
when the summit lava lake drops 
so low that groundwater can flow 
into the conduit that feeds magma 
to the crater. The magma would 
heat the water, creating steam 
that would push accumulated 
rocks out in an explosion. 

Don Swanson, a geologist with 
the Hawaiian Volcano Observa¬ 
tory, said the magma is likely to 
drop below the water table about 
the middle of the month. Scien¬ 
tists don’t know how long after 
that an explosion could occur. 

“We suspect it’s a rapid process. 
We really don’t know for certain,” 
he told reporters on a conference 




Above: Visitors watch 
Wednesday as steam 
and gas rise from 
Kilauea’s summit 
crater in Volcanoes 
National Park, Hawaii. 

Left: Sgt. 1st Class 
Carl Satterwaite, of 
the National Guard, 
tests air quality near 
cracks emitting 
volcanic gases from a 
lava flow in the Leilani 
Estates subdivision 
near Pahoa, Hawaii, 
on Thursday. 


call. 

No one lives in the immediate 
area of the summit crater. Ha¬ 
waii Volcanoes National Park, 
which includes the crater and the 
surrounding region, announced 
Wednesday that it will close Fri¬ 
day in anticipation of the possible 
explosive event. 

“It seems pretty safe to me 
right now, but they’d know best,” 
said Cindy Woodd, who was visit¬ 
ing from British Columbia, Cana¬ 


da. “We don’t know what’s going 
on underground. Life and safety 
is what’s most important.” 

Authorities previously ordered 
nearly 2,000 residents to leave 
the neighborhoods in and around 
the vents in the mostly rural dis¬ 
trict of Puna. But some ignored 
the order and stayed to watch 
over their property. Authorities 
went door-to-door in Lanipuna to 
get people out of their homes on 
Tuesday. 


Police said Wednesday they ar¬ 
rested a man suspected of burglar¬ 
izing homes in Leilani Estates. A 
resident saw the man leaving his 
house when he returned to re¬ 
trieve personal belongings. 

The resident and a friend took 
the suspect to police officers, who 
arrested him. 

Some residents have refused 
to follow evacuation orders be¬ 
cause of fears their homes will be 
looted. 


Texas biker accused of killing man ’svlio was shot by police 


By Emily Schmall 

Associated Press 

FORT WORTH, Texas — One of three 
bikers indicted on murder charges Wednes¬ 
day stemming from a chaotic 2015 shoot¬ 
ing outside a Texas restaurant is accused 
of killing a man who also was shot twice 
by police, according to ballistics evidence 
reviewed by The Associated Press. 

The indictments against Glenn Walker 
and two fellow members of the Bandidos 
motorcycle club mark the first murder 
charges filed in connection with the melee 
that left nine bikers dead, 20 wounded and 
nearly 200 arrested outside a Twin Peaks 
restaurant in Waco. 

Investigators say the shooting was 
sparked by rivalries between the Bandidos 
and Cossacks motorcycle clubs ahead of a 
biker meeting. Waco police monitoring the 
gathering said officers opened fire after 
fights and gunfire broke out in the park¬ 
ing lot. 

Walker is accused of fatally shooting 
Richard Kirschner, a Cossacks member. 
An autopsy report shows Kirschner was 
shot three times: once in the buttocks with 
a pistol and twice with a rifle in the right 
thigh and left knee. 


A pistol registered 
to Walker and a bul¬ 
let it fired were recov¬ 
ered from the back of 
a police vehicle at the 
scene, according to the 
US. Bureau of Alcohol, 

Tobacco, Firearms and 
Explosives. Kirschner’s 
rifle wounds were traced 
to a Waco SWAT officer’s 
.223-caliber rifle during 
a forensic firearms analysis conducted 
for police, according to police records re¬ 
viewed previously by the AP. 

The officer who used the rifle, Michael 
Bucher, said during an internal investiga¬ 
tion that he saw Kirschner chasing another 
man with a big chain. Bucher said he fired 
one round and Kirschner fell, but then fired 
again after he saw Kirschner get up on one 
knee and swing the chain. The officer said 
Kirscher then stayed on the ground. 

Kirschner later was pronounced dead 
at a hospital. The autopsy report said only 
that Kirschner died of gunshot wounds. 

Walker’s attorney didn’t respond to mes¬ 
sages seeking comment Wednesday. 

A grand jury in September 2016 cleared 
the officer, along with the two other offi¬ 


cers who fired their weapons. The police 
evidence reviewed by the AP showed that 
two people killed during the shooting were 
hit only by bullets from law enforcement 
weapons. Two others killed were hit by 
bullets from Waco SWAT rifles and other 
firearms. 

The other Bandidos members charged 
with murder Wednesday — Jeff Battey, 
a local sergeant-at-arms with the motor¬ 
cycle club, and Ray Allen, the president of 
the Denton, Texas, chapter of the Bandidos 
— are accused of fatally shooting Matthew 
Smith, a Cossacks member who died at the 
scene from gunshot wounds. Battey, who is 
a former Marine, and Allen were seen by 
officers “triangulated” over Smith, and a 
pistol was found in front of each man, ac¬ 
cording to Waco police records. 

An autopsy determined Smith suffered 
gunshot wounds in the abdomen and back. 
The firearms analysis for police ruled out 
police rifles. 

Battey’s attorney, Seth Sutton, said 
Wednesday that prosecutors failed to pro¬ 
vide a “full and complete picture of the evi¬ 
dence” to the grand jury. 

“We believe that justice will prevail for 
Mr. Battey and that he will be acquitted of 
all wrongdoing,” Sutton said. 


Allen’s attorney, Brian Walker, said 
Allen was acting in self-defense. 

He said that when Allen and other Ban¬ 
didos pulled into the parking lot, “they 
heard shots ringing out and they had no 
clue what was taking place. All of a sudden, 
this young guy comes around the corner 
and starts shooting at them.” Brian Walker 
said Allen shot back. 

Glenn Walker, Battey and Allen also face 
rioting charges. More than 20 other bikers 
were re-indicted on new charges Wednes¬ 
day ranging from rioting to tampering with 
evidence. The lesser charges came just 
eight days before the statute of hmitations 
runs out on those crimes — and a day after 
more than 60 cases were dropped. 

The county’s district attorney, Abel 
Reyna, said in a statement Wednesday that 
the indictments were the result of a review 
of “numerous videos and other evidence.” 

Surveillance footage showed numerous 
bikers running from the scene and duck¬ 
ing for cover after gunshots rang out. A 
smaller number could be seen pointing 
and firing weapons or throwing punches. 

Law enforcement officers recovered 
dozens of firearms, knives and other weap¬ 
ons from the restaurant and the adjacent 
parking lot. 



Glenn Walker 
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From afar, McCain raises 
his voice against torture 



Texas suit could 
speed DACA’s path 
to Supreme Court 


By Jessica Gresko 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Three 
judges have ordered the Trump 
administration to continue a pro¬ 
gram that has shielded hundreds 
of thousands of young immigrants 
from deportation. Now, a lawsuit 
filed last week in Texas seeks to 
shut down the Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrivals program 
and could create a legal clash that 
could speed the issue’s path to the 
Supreme Court. 

President Donald Trump’s de¬ 
cision in September to phase out 
the Obama-era program, called 
DACA, resulted in protests and 
a failed congressional effort to 
salvage it. Experts say it’s a mat¬ 
ter of when, not if, the Supreme 
Court will rule on the program. It 
could be the second opportunity 
for the high court to weigh in on a 
high-profile decision of the presi¬ 
dent’s, with a ruling on Trump’s 
travel ban expected before the 
end of June. 

Josh Blackman, a professor 
at South Texas College of Law 
Houston, said the Texas lawsuit 
filed May 1 tees up “a fast pass to 
the Supreme Court.” 

If Texas and six other states 
persuade a judge to issue a na¬ 
tionwide order barring the gov¬ 
ernment from continuing DACA, 
that decision could conflict with 
existing judges’ orders telling the 
government it must continue the 
program partially. That’s the kind 
of conflict the Supreme Court 
generally steps in to address. 

The high court already has fin¬ 
ished hearing arguments ahead 
of its summer break at the end of 
June, and it’s rare for the court 
to hear arguments again before 
October. But if judges issue con¬ 
flicting orders on what the gov¬ 
ernment must do with DACA, the 
court might be asked to make an 
interim, procedural decision, said 
Stephen Yale-Loehr, who teaches 
immigration law at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity’s law school. 

The Texas lawsuit “creates 
even more uncertainty in what is 


going to happen,” he said. 

DACA, created in 2012, has 
provided protection from depor¬ 
tation and work permits for about 
800,000 young people who came 
to the US. as children and stayed 
illegally. A person enrolled in the 
program gets protection from de¬ 
portation that lasts two years and 
can be renewed. 

Judges in California and New 
York have ruled that the Trump 
administration must allow cur¬ 
rent DACA participants to renew 
their enrollments, but the govern¬ 
ment doesn’t have to process new 
applications. A ruling by a judge 
in the District of Columbia would 
require the government also to 
process new apphcations but it has 
been put on hold until late July. 

While those lawsuits chal¬ 
lenged Trump’s decision to wind 
down DACA, the lawsuit filed by 
Texas, Alabama, Arkansas, Loui¬ 
siana, Nebraska, South Carolina 
and West Virginia aims to end 
it. The states argue the creation 
of the program was an unlawful 
overreach by President Barack 
Obama, a conclusion the Trump 
administration agrees with. 

And the states filed the case in 
a way to put it before a potentially 
sympathetic judge, US. District 
Judge Andrew Hanen in Browns¬ 
ville, Texas. 

Hanen criticized the Obama 
administration for lax enforce¬ 
ment of immigration laws. And in 
2015 he ruled against an expan¬ 
sion of DACA by Obama as well 
as a program that would have 
protected the parents of children 
who are in the country legally. 

His ruling blocking the pro¬ 
grams was upheld by an appeals 
court. The Supreme Court, short 
a member after the death of Jus¬ 
tice Antonin Scalia, was divided 
4-4 on the case in 2016, leaving 
the lower court’s ruling in place. 

University of Texas law pro¬ 
fessor Stephen Vladeck said the 
Texas case “increases the likeli¬ 
hood of conflicting orders to the 
government and conflicting sub¬ 
stantive conclusions about DA¬ 
CA’s legality.” 


By Lisa Mascaro 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — As the 
Senate began considering Gina 
Haspel’s nomination to head the 
CIA, one voice was noticeably 
missing. 

Republican Sen. John Mc¬ 
Cain, 81, remained at home in 
Arizona battling brain cancer as 
Wednesday’s debate turned to the 
past use of enhanced interroga¬ 
tion techniques, now banned, that 
President Donald Trump has sug¬ 
gested perhaps should return. 

Haspel, the CIA’s acting di¬ 
rector and a career intelligence 
officer, faced grilling about her 
role overseeing some CIA opera¬ 
tions in the aftermath of the Sept. 
11, 2001, attacks. Some senators 
asked about her morals. Haspel 
told them she doesn’t believe tor¬ 
ture works. 

The absence of McCain, a Navy 
pilot who was tortured in captiv¬ 
ity during the Vietnam War, hung 


By Jim Salter 

Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — The verdict in the 
invasion-of-privacy case against 
Missouri Gov. Eric Greitens 
could come down to the technical 
workings of the iPhone, the defi¬ 
nition of “transmission” and the 
whereabouts of a photo that may 
or may not exist. 

Jury selection in the felony 
case against the Republican for¬ 
mer Navy SEAL was expected to 
start Thursday and to last at least 
two days. Testimony is scheduled 
to begin Monday. 

Greitens, 

44, is accused 
of taking an 
unauthorized 
photograph of 
a blindfolded 
and partially 
naked woman 
while she was 
bound to ex¬ 
ercise rings in 
his basement in 
2015, before he was elected. The 
woman, a hairdresser with whom 
Greitens has admitted having an 
affair, told investigators she saw 
a flash through the blindfold and 
heard what sounded like a photo 
being taken. 

Greitens is accused of tell¬ 
ing her, “You’re never going to 
mention my name; otherwise 
there will be pictures of (you) 
everywhere.” 

The woman, whose name has 
not been released, said she be¬ 
came upset and that Greitens told 
her he deleted the picture. Pros- 


over the conver¬ 
sation. What he 
would have to 
say about Has¬ 
pel mattered. 
But not until 
Washington had 
all but finished 
for the evening 
did he finally 
Haspel weigh in. 

“I believe 
Gina Haspel is a patriot who loves 
our country and has devoted her 
professional life to its service and 
defense,” he said in a statement. 
“However, Ms. Haspel’s role in 
overseeing the use of torture by 
Americans is disturbing. Her 
refusal to acknowledge torture’s 
immorality is disqualifying.” 

He added, “The Senate should 
exercise its duty of advice and con¬ 
sent and reject this nomination.” 

McCain’s decision will certain¬ 
ly influence the debate, but it may 
not block Haspel’s confirmation. 

The senator was diagnosed in 


ecutors acknowledged in court 
Monday that they have not found 
such a photo. Greitens repeatedly 
has declined to say if he took a 
picture. 

The penalty for first-degree 
invasion of privacy in Missouri is 
up to four years in prison. 

In addition to the invasion-of- 
privacy case, Greitens faces sepa¬ 
rate criminal charges of misusing 
a charity donor list for political 
purposes. The Legislature will 
convene in special session this 
month to consider impeachment. 

Beyond the question of whether 
the photo exists are some highly 
technical issues that could be piv¬ 
otal: What happens to an iPhone 
picture if it’s deleted? Does it go 
to the cloud, and if so, can it be re¬ 
trieved? And what, exactly, con¬ 
stitutes transmission of a photo? 

The last question is important 
because under Missouri law, sim¬ 
ply taking an unauthorized photo 
of someone in a full or partial 
state of nudity is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by up to a year behind 
bars. It is a felony carrying up to 
four years in prison if the image 
is distributed to someone else or 
if a person “transmits the image 
in a manner that allows access to 
that image via computer.” 

There is no evidence Greitens 
shared or posted any photo. At 
Monday’s court hearing, pros¬ 
ecutor Robert Steele said authori¬ 
ties planned to call an expert 
who would explain that “trans¬ 
mission from the pixels to the 
CPU, or the memory card, is a 
transmission.” That would mean 
that any cellphone photo involves 


July with glioblastoma, an ag¬ 
gressive brain cancer. McCain 
left Washington in December and 
hasn’t yet been able to return. 

The GOP’s narrow hold on the 
Senate, 51-49, has been further 
slimmed with McCain’s absence. 
But there might not be a repeat of 
that dramatic moment last sum¬ 
mer when he returned to Wash¬ 
ington to cast the deciding “no” 
vote that shelved the GOP’s plan 
to undo the Affordable Care Act, 
or Obamacare. 

Haspel appears to be gaining 
support. At least one Democrat, 
Sen. Joe Manchin, of West Vir¬ 
ginia, announced he would vote 
in her favor. Vice President Mike 
Pence can be relied on to break 
a tie. And McCain’s close friend 
and longtime ally. Sen. Lindsey 
Graham, R-S.C., has said he ex¬ 
pects Haspel will be confirmed. 

McCain led efforts during the 
George W. Bush administration 
to end the CIA’s harsh interroga¬ 
tion techniques. 


transmission. 

Defense attorney Michelle 
Nasser, at the hearing, called 
that definition “convoluted and 
bizarre.” 

“Your Honor, that is not at all 
what is meant in the statute,” 
Nasser told Judge Rex Burlison, 
who ruled against allowing the 
expert witness, saying the jury 
will decide what constitutes 
transmission. 

Michelle Richardson, of the 
Washington-based Center for 
Democracy and Technology sug¬ 
gested in an interview that the 
prosecutors’ interpretation dif¬ 
fers from what the drafters of the 
law intended. 

“It seems to me if they wanted 
to say all images taken on con¬ 
nected devices were covered, 
they could have just said that,” 
Richardson said. 

Greitens was indicted in Feb¬ 
ruary, and prosecutors initially 
asked that the trial begin in the 
fall, citing the need to gather more 
evidence. The key missing piece 
of evidence was, and remains, the 
reputed photo. 

On Tuesday, a forensics ex¬ 
aminer was at the courthouse, 
extracting data from Greitens’ 
phone. Richardson said that even 
if a photo is deleted, it isn’t erased 
from the phone’s memory and 
can be retrieved. 

Many phones also are set to 
automatically back up photos to 
the cloud, storing data on the in¬ 
ternet through places like Apple’s 
iCloud or Google Photos. Phone 
users can opt out of storing data 
to the cloud, but many don’t. 


Jury selection to begin in case 
related to Mo. governor’s affair 



Greitens 



Haspel 
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Calif, flower town 
wrestles with odor 
amid shift to pot 



A worker drives a cart past cannabis piants in a greenhouse at Glass House Farms in Carpinteria, Calif., 
on April 12. 



A man buys locally grown flowers April 12 at a farmers’ market in 
Carpinteria. Marijuana has become the new crop of choice in a place 
that helped fuel the U.S. cut flower industry. 


By Amy Taxin 
Associated Press 

CARPINTERIA, Calif. — This 
picturesque coastal town cradled 
by mountains and sandy shores is 
a scene out of a Southern Califor¬ 
nia postcard. Residents of Car¬ 
pinteria say they feel lucky to live 
in what they consider a slice of 
paradise. 

But change is in the air. And 
sometimes, they say, it stinks. 

That’s because marijuana has 
become a new crop of choice in 
the farmlands surrounding this 
tight-knit community of 14,000, 
which has long helped fuel the 
U.S. cut flower industry. 

Residents say a thick, skunk¬ 
like odor from the marijuana 
plants settles over the valley in 
the evenings and before dawn. 
To keep out the stench, they 
have tried stuffing pillows under 
doors, lighting incense and shut¬ 
ting windows, a reluctant choice 
because it also keeps out the cool 
ocean breezes that are part of the 
town’s allure. 

“We don’t want a marijuana 
smell,” said Xave Saragosa, 73, 
a retired sheriff’s deputy who 
was born and raised in the town 
and lives near a greenhouse that 
grows marijuana. “We want fresh 
air.” 

Saragosa said the odor per¬ 
vades his hillside home at night 
and keeps his wife up coughing. 

Carpinteria, about 85 miles 
from Los Angeles, is in the south¬ 
eastern corner of Santa Barbara 
County, a tourist area famous for 
its beaches, wine and temperate 
climate. It’s also becoming known 
as a haven for cannabis growers. 

The county amassed the larg¬ 
est number of marijuana cultiva¬ 
tion licenses in California since 
broad legalization arrived Jan. 1 
— about 800, according to state 
data compiled by The Associated 
Press. Two-thirds of them are in 
Carpinteria and Lompoc, a larger 
agricultural city about an hour’s 
drive to the northwest. 

Virtually all of Carpinteria’s 


licenses are for small, “mixed- 
light” facilities, which essentially 
means greenhouses. 

The result is a large number 
of licenses but small total acre¬ 
age. Only about 200 acres of the 
county’s farmland are devoted to 
marijuana, compared with tens 
of thousands sown with strawber¬ 
ries and vegetables, said Dennis 
Bozanich, who oversees the coun¬ 
ty’s marijuana planning. 

The area’s greenhouses have 
their roots in Carpinteria’s cut 
flower industry, which was 
sapped after the U.S. government 
granted trade preferences to 
South American countries in the 
1990s to encourage their farmers 
to grow flowers instead of coca, 
the plant used to make cocaine. 

In an ironic twist, some Cali¬ 
fornia flower growers weary of 
import competition have started 
trying to grow cannabis, a plant 
that, like coca, is deemed illicit 
by the federal government. Oth¬ 
ers have sold their greenhouses 
to marijuana investors. 

“We have literally no carnation 
production in the United States 
any longer because South Amer¬ 
ica grows them so cheaply,” said 
Kasey Cronquist, chief executive 
of the California Cut Flower Com¬ 
mission. “Farmers had to move 
crops, and that is what we have 
seen happen over time — they’ve 
gone to crops that are more valu¬ 
able or more difficult for Ecuador 
and Colombia to ship.” 

Domestic cut flower growers 
saw their share of the U.S. market 
drop to 27 percent in 2015 from 
58 percent in 1991. Sales of im¬ 
ported cut flowers grew to more 
than $1 billion during the same 
period, according to data com¬ 
piled by the commission. 

Greenhouses that once pro¬ 
duced flowers are seen as ideal 
for marijuana. In Carpinteria’s 
climate, the greenhouses heat 
and cool easily and inexpensive¬ 
ly, and the plants thrive. It takes 
only about three months to grow 
cannabis in pots of shredded co¬ 
conut husks, so farmers can get 


multiple harvests each year. 

In the hills of the so-called Em¬ 
erald Triangle of Northern Cali¬ 
fornia, where most of the state’s 
pot is grown, there is a single 
harvest each year. 

Some farmers see cannabis as 
a plant that can help preserve the 
area’s farming culture, said Mollie 
Culver, a consultant for the Can¬ 
nabis Business Council of Santa 
Barbara County. Many growers 
live locally and welcomed the 
county’s recently crafted regula¬ 
tions requiring odor abatement, 
she said. 

“Santa Barbara isn’t like can¬ 
nabis run amok,” said Jared Fick- 


er, a partner at advocacy group 
California Strategies who con¬ 
sults with local cannabis growers. 
“It is actually the most compliant 
market we’ve seen in the state.” 

Some residents said the stench 
has decreased in recent months as 
some growers installed systems 
aimed at reducing the smells. 
Others said the problem persists. 

The county passed rules in 
February requiring growers to 
submit odor abatement plans 
and to designate a representative 
to handle complaints. They are 
expected to take effect in some 
county areas this year and in 
Carpinteria following a review by 


state coastal regulators. 

Californians voted to legalize 
marijuana in 2016, but counties 
and cities have a say on whether 
they allow cannabis production, 
distribution or sales. 

Even before the ballot measure, 
Santa Barbara County recognized 
a number of farmers were grow¬ 
ing marijuana to supply the state’s 
medical market. So officials start¬ 
ed looking at establishing odor, 
security and other rules. 

All of the county’s licenses 
are to grow medical marijuana, 
Bozanich said, though the state 
allows some crossover into the 
adult market. 

In Carpinteria, some residents 
worry property values will fall 
if the town keeps reeking of pot. 
They hope the smell will fade as 
more growers install odor control 
systems and those who don’t are 
shut down. 

Toni Stuart, 80, a retired Epis¬ 
copal priest, said the odor doesn’t 
creep into the area near the beach 
where she lives, but she worries 
about the community changing. 

“I would not like Carpinteria to 
be the ‘cannabis capital’ of South¬ 
ern California,” she said. “I like 
it the way it is. It’s a very quiet, 
unpretentious beach town. 

“If people want to grow canna¬ 
bis instead of flowers or avocados 
or macadamia nuts, I suppose 
that’s their right. But they’ve got 
to think about their neighbors.” 


Audit: Online school inflated time students spent learning 


By Julie Carr Smyth 

Associated Press 

COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ohio’s then-largest 
online charter school may have broken 
the law by withholding information used 
in calculating payments and inflated the 
amount of time students spent learning by 
not deducting the time they were inactive 
online, the state auditor said Thursday. 

The Electronic Classroom of Tomorrow 
also didn’t document whether students 
were learning during times the company 
claimed for payment, according to the re¬ 


port from Republican Auditor David Yost. 

“ECOT officials had the ability to pro¬ 
vide honest, accurate information to the 
state and they chose not to,” Yost said. “By 
withholding information, ECOT misled 
state regulators at the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, and ECOT was paid based on that 
information.” 

Yost said that could rise to a criminal act 
and he referred his findings to state and 
federal prosecutors for review. 

A message left with an attorney repre¬ 
senting ECOT wasn’t returned immedi¬ 
ately. The school, which closed in January, 


previously has alleged the state engaged in 
a conspiracy to show the school had been 
overpaid. 

The audit also said private affiliates 
should repay $250,000 in taxpayer money 
it used for television ads attacking a state 
effort to recoup funding due to overstated 
attendance figures. 

The long-awaited review also incorpo¬ 
rated input from a former ECOT technol¬ 
ogy employee who told The Associated 
Press that the now-shuttered e-school used 
software to intentionally inflate attendance 
figures tied to its state funding. 


ECOT’s former spokesman has dismissed 
those allegations as mostly “made up.” 

Yost’s office had delayed the audit’s re¬ 
lease as it obtained subpoenas for computer 
data from ECOT to preserve information 
should the dispute over $80 million in state 
overpayments be followed by a criminal 
case. 

The Education Department previously 
found that the school significantly over¬ 
reported its number of full-time-equivalent 
students and owed the state $60 million for 
the 2015-16 school year. Another $19 mil¬ 
lion penalty was assessed for 2016-17. 
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House bill would revive 
Nev. nuclear waste dump 



John Locher/AP 


The House is moviiig to approve a bill to revive the mothballed 
nuclear waste dump at Nevada's Yucca Mountain. 


By Matthew Daly 
Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The House 
on Thursday approved a bill to 
revive the mothballed nuclear 
waste dump at Nevada’s Yucca 
Mountain despite opposition from 
home-state lawmakers. 

Supporters say the bill would 
help solve a nuclear waste storage 
problem that has festered for more 
than three decades. More than 
80,000 metric tons of spent fuel 
from commercial nuclear power 
plants sit idle in 121 communities 
across 39 states. 

The bill would direct the Energy 
Department to continue a licens¬ 
ing process for Yucca Mountain 
while also moving forward with a 
separate plan for a temporary stor¬ 
age site in New Mexico or Texas. 


The House approved the bill, 
340-72, sending the measure to 
the Senate, where Nevada’s two 
senators have vowed to block it. 

“The House can vote all they 
want to revive #YuccaMountain, 
but let’s be clear — any bill that 
would turn Nevadans’ backyards 
into a nuclear waste dump is dead 
on arrival,” Sen. Catherine Cortez 
Masto, D-Nev, tweeted. “Yucca 
will never be anything more than 
a hole in the ground.” 

But House members from both 
parties outside Nevada said it 
was past time for the federal gov¬ 
ernment to fulfill its obligation 
to permanently dispose of spent 
nuclear fuel now sitting in dozens 
of states, near lakes, rivers and 
communities. 

“People are ready to do some¬ 
thing rather than nothing,” said 


Rep. John Shimkus, R-Ill., the 
bill’s chief sponsor. 

President Donald Trump’s ad¬ 
ministration has proposed reviv¬ 
ing the long-stalled Yucca project 
100 miles northwest of Las Vegas, 
but the plan faces bipartisan op¬ 
position from the state’s governor 
and congressional delegation. 

Energy Secretary Rick Perry 
has said the U.S. has a “moral obli¬ 
gation” to find a long-term solution 
to store spent fuel from its com¬ 
mercial nuclear fleet. Trump’s 
budget proposes $120 million to 
revive the Yucca project. 

Nevada Sen. Dean Heller, a Re¬ 
publican who is locked in a close 
race for re-election, blasted the 
vote as “an exercise in futility.” 

Hellervowed: “Under my watch, 
I will not let one more hard-earned 
taxpayer dollar go toward this 


failed project — just as I have in 
the past. Yucca Mountain is dead, 
it is that simple.” 

Democratic Rep. Jacky Rosen, 
Heller’s likely opponent in the 
general election, also opposes use 
of Yucca Mountain for nuclear 
waste. She called Yucca a “failed 
project” and a “complete waste of 
time and taxpayer money.” 

While the fight over Yucca re¬ 


sumes, lawmakers say they hope 
to make progress on a plan to 
temporarily house tons of spent 
fuel that have been piling up 
at nuclear reactors around the 
country. Private companies have 
proposed state-of-the-art, under¬ 
ground facilities in remote areas 
of west Texas and southeastern 
New Mexico to store nuclear 
waste for up to 40 years. 


Afghan detained despite 
helping US has been freed 


Associated Press 

NEWARK, N.J. — An Afghan 
man detained in New Jersey for 
more than a year despite hav¬ 
ing a special visa for people who 
helped the United States has been 
released. 

The man worked for five years 
in dining services for the U.S. 
Armed Forces and the U.S. Em¬ 
bassy Forces, according to the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
He held a visa reserved for Af¬ 
ghan citizens who worked for 
the American government or its 
contractors. 

He was released Tuesday 
night. 

The ACLU said the man’s work 
for the U.S. government made 


him the target of violent attacks 
and intimidation by the Taliban 
and that he was vetted extensive¬ 
ly in Afghanistan before receiv¬ 
ing a special visa sponsored by a 
retired U.S. Army sergeant. 

The man, whose full name 
hasn’t been released because of 
safety issues, was detained at 
Newark Liberty International 
Airport in March 2017 and held 
at a federal facility in New Jersey 
during deportation proceedings. 

A federal judge in Newark 
cleared the way for his deporta¬ 
tion last year, ruling that he was 
unlikely to succeed in his case 
against the government because 
his visa already was revoked. But 
a federal appeals court blocked 
that decision. 


UMUC Europe Salutes 
Our Military Heroes 



Vernon Green Jr. brings the values he learned in the military 
to his service in the community. 

When you talk to military people about heroism, they'li often teli you about 
something greater they've been a part of. 

During his time in the U.S. Army, Vernon put his cybersecurity training to 
work as part of a team managing a large tactical information network. 
Today, Vernon puts the values he learned in the miiitary to work in his 
community as founder of a nonprofit organization mentoring young men 
and women to build strong character, relationships, and careers. 






VERNON GREEN JR. 
Master of Science, 
Cybersecurity Technology 
U.S. Army Veteran 


UMUC salutes the members of our military who inspire us in their daily service. 
Who inspires you? Share your story about a servicemember who made a 
positive impact on people's lives at umuc.edu/militaryheroes or share your 
hero's story using #militaryheroes. 
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Israel hits Iranian targets in Syria 


By Josef Federman and Sarah El Deeb 

Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — The Israeli military on 
Thursday said it attacked nearly all of Iran’s 
military installations in neighboring Syria in 
response to an Iranian rocket barrage on Is¬ 
raeli positions in the occupied Golan Heights 
in the most serious military confrontation be¬ 
tween the two bitter enemies to date. 

Israel said the targets of the strikes, its larg¬ 
est in Syria since the 1973 war, included weap¬ 
ons storage, logistics sites and intelligence 
centers used by elite Iranian forces in Syria. 
It also said it destroyed several Syrian air-de¬ 
fense systems after coming under heavy fire 
and that none of its warplanes was hit. 

Iranian media described the attacks as “un¬ 
precedented” but there was no official Iranian 
comment on Israel’s claims. 

Israel has acknowledged carrying out more 
than 100 airstrikes in neighboring Syria since 
the civil war erupted in 2011, most beheved to 
be aimed at suspected Iranian weapons ship¬ 
ments bound for the Hezbollah militant group. 

But in the past few weeks, Israel has shifted 
to a more direct and public confrontation with 
Iran, striking at Iranian bases, weapons de¬ 
pots and rocket launchers across Syria and 
killing Iranian troops. Israel accuses Tehran 
of seeking to establish a foothold on its door¬ 
step. Iran has vowed to retaliate. 

Reflecting the scope of the overnight at¬ 
tacks, Russia’s military said 28 Israeli jets 
were involved, striking at several Iranian and 
government sites in Syria with 70 missiles. It 
said half of the missiles were shot down. 

Speaking at the Herzliya Conference, an 
annual security gathering north of Tel Aviv, 
Defense Minister Avigdor Lieberman said 


Israel would respond fiercely to any further 
Iranian actions. 

“We will not let Iran turn Syria into a for¬ 
ward base against Israel,” he said. “We, of 
course, struck almost all the Iranian infra¬ 
structure in Syria, and they need to remem¬ 
ber this arrogance of theirs. If we get rain, 
they’ll get a flood. I hope that we ended this 
chapter and that everyone understood.” 

The Britain-based Syrian Observatory for 
Human Rights, which closely monitors the 
civil war through sources inside Syria, said 
the overnight Israeli attacks struck several 
military posts for Syrian troops and Iran- 
backed militias near the capital, Damascus, 
in central Syria and in southern Syria. The 
Observatory said the attacks killed 23 fight¬ 
ers, including five Syrian soldiers. It said it 
was not immediately clear if Iranians were 
among those killed. 

An Iranian state television presenter an¬ 
nounced the Israeli strikes, sourcing the infor¬ 
mation to Syria’s state-run SANA news agency. 
The broadcaster described the Israeli attack as 
“unprecedented” since the 1967 Mideast war. 

Israel captured the Golan Heights in the 
1967 war, annexing it in 1981 in a move not 
recognized internationally. In 1974, Israel and 
Syria reached a cease-fire and a disengage¬ 
ment deal that froze the conflict lines with the 
plateau in Israeli hands. 

Damascus shook with sounds of explosions 
just before dawn, and firing by Syrian air de¬ 
fenses over the city was heard for more than 
five hours. Syria’s state news agency, SANA, 
said Israeli missiles hit air-defense positions, 
radar stations and a weapons warehouse 
but claimed most incoming rockets were 
intercepted. 


Russia sent forces to Syria to back Presi¬ 
dent Bashar Assad in 2015. But Israel and 
Russia have maintained close communica¬ 
tions to prevent their air forces from coming 
into conflict. Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu traveled to Moscow on Wednesday 
to meet with President Vladimir Putin to dis¬ 
cuss military coordination in Syria. 

Israel said early Thursday that Iran’s Quds 
Force fired 20 rockets at Israeli front-line mil¬ 
itary positions in the Golan Heights. Lt. Col. 
Jonathan Conricus, a military spokesman, said 
four of the rockets were intercepted while the 
others fell short of their targets. The incoming 
attack set off air raid sirens in the Golan. 

Conricus said Israel was not looking to es¬ 
calate the situation but that troops will con¬ 
tinue to be on “very high alert.” 

“Should there be another Iranian attack, we 
will be prepared for it,” he said. 

It is believed to be the first time in decades 
that such firepower from Syria has been di¬ 
rected at Israeli forces in the Golan Heights. 

Iran’s ability to hit back further could be 
limited. Its resources in Syria pale in compar¬ 
ison with the high-tech Israeli military, and it 
also could be wary of military entanglement 
at a time when it is trying to salvage the inter¬ 
national nuclear deal. 

Iran has sent thousands of troops to back 
Assad, and Israel fears that as the fighting 
nears an end, Iran and tens of thousands of Shi¬ 
ite militiamen will turn their focus to Israel. 

Earlier this week, Syrian state media said Is¬ 
rael struck a military outpost near Damascus. 
The Observatory said the missiles targeted de¬ 
pots and rocket launchers that likely belonged 
to Iran’s elite Revolutionary Guard, killing at 
least 15 people, eight of them Iranians. 


Officials: At least 41 killed as dam bursts in Kenya 



Members of the National Youth Service carry away a dead body early Thursday near Solai, in Kenya's 
Rift Valley, after water burst through the banks of the Patel Dam late Wednesday, killing dozens. 


By Tom Odula 

Associated Press 

NAIROBI, Kenya — A dam 
burst its banks in Kenya’s Rift 
Valley, killing at least 41 people 
and forcing hundreds from their 
homes, officials said Thursday. 
At least 20 of the dead were chil¬ 
dren, police said. 

Water burst through the banks 
of the Patel Dam in Solai, Na- 
kuru County, on Wednesday 
night, sweeping away hundreds 
of homes, including those on the 
expansive Nyakinyua estate that 
borders the reservoir. 

“Many people are missing. It is 
a disaster,” said Rongai town po¬ 
lice chief Joseph Kioko. 

Nearly 170 people have died 
since March from floods caused 
by seasonal rains, according to 
Kenyan authorities. 

The floods hit as the East Afri¬ 
can nation was recovering from a 
severe drought that affected half 
of the country. 

Almost an entire village was 
swept away by silt and water 
from the burst dam, said Gideon 
Kibunja, the county police chief 
in charge of criminal investiga¬ 
tions. Officials said homes over 
a radius of nearly 1.2 miles were 
submerged. 

Nearly 40 people were rescued 
from the mud and were taken to 
hospitals Thursday morning in 
operations by Kenya Red Cross 
and Nakuru County disaster 
management teams. 


The area has seven dams used 
by a commercial farm, said Keffa 
Mageni, an official with an advo¬ 
cacy group that helps to resettle 
displaced people. With the heavy 
seasonal rains, the dams do not 
have an outlet, he said. 

“There are two other dams 
which are leaking,” said resident 


Stephen Nganga. 

He asked the government to in¬ 
vestigate them for the residents’ 
safety. 

Interior Cabinet Secretary 
Fred Matiangi visited the scene 
Thursday and said the govern¬ 
ment had launched investigations 
to determine the stability of the 


AP 


six other dams. 

More than 225,000 people in 
Kenya have been displaced from 
their homes since March, accord¬ 
ing to the government. Military 
helicopters and personnel in the 
past week have been deployed to 
rescue people marooned by the 
flooding. 


Woman stoned to death 
by al-Shabab in Somalia 

MOGADISHU, Somalia — The 
Somalia-based extremist group 
al-Shabab says it has stoned to 
death a woman accused of mar¬ 
rying 11 men. 

The al-Qaida-linked group’s 
radio arm, Andalus, reported 
that the stoning was carried 
out Wednesday after an ad hoc 
al-Shabab court convicted the 
woman in Sablale town in Lower 
Shabelle region. 

The report says masked men 
stoned Shukri Abdullahi Wars- 
ame, 30, to death in a public 
square. 

The self-proclaimed judge said 
the woman had confessed to hav¬ 
ing secretly married 11 men in a 
row without seeking divorces. 

Al-Shabab has been fighting for 
years to impose a strict version of 
Islam in the long-chaotic Horn of 
Africa nation. 

The group often executes sus¬ 
pected spies and people accused 
of adultery after convictions that 
human rights groups say lack the 
proper judiciary process. 

Berlin court backs ban 
on teacher’s headscarf 

BERLIN — A Berlin court 
has ruled that a law prohibiting 
a Muslim teacher from wearing 
a headscarf in a public school 
doesn’t violate her constitutional 
right to religious freedom. 

The dpa news agency reported 
Wednesday that the Berlin labor 
court ruled that the city-state’s so- 
called neutrality law banning all 
religious clothing for public teach¬ 
ers, police officers and judicial em¬ 
ployees wasn’t unconstitutional. 

It noted that the teacher had 
agreed to follow the neutrality 
law when she was hired. 

Such bans are decided on a 
state level in Germany, and in 
2015 the Federal Constitutional 
Court on appeal struck down a 
law in North Rhine-Westphalia 
that forbade headscarves but ex¬ 
empted “Christian and Western 
educational and cultural values 
or traditions” from its ban. 

The Berlin court ruling can be 
appealed. 

Liquid chocolate spills 
onto Polish highway 

WARSAW, Poland — A trac¬ 
tor-trailer overturned on a Polish 
highway, spilling tons of liquid 
chocolate, which is solidifying 
into a huge, sticky mess. 

The private broadcaster T VN24 
showed images of an overturned 
truck surrounded by brown choc¬ 
olate covering six lanes on the 
A2 motorway, blocking traffic in 
both directions. 

Rescue officials said the liquid 
chocolate was solidifying as it 
cooled and would require large 
amounts of hot water to clear 
away. 

Senior brigadier Bogdan Kow¬ 
alski, with the fire brigade of 
Slupca, a town in western Poland, 
said, “The cooling chocolate is 
worse than snow.” 

TVN24 reported from the site 
of the accident that the driver was 
taken to a hospital with a broken 
arm. The accident occurred in 
the morning when there was little 
traffic, and nobody else was hurt. 

From The Associated Press 
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Video shows girl, 11, 
escaping carjacking 

11 AURORA — Surveillance 
I L video shows an 11-year- 
old girl jumping out of a carjacked 
SUV in suburban Chicago as her 
father tries to stop a car driven by 
the carjacker’s accomplice. 

The carjacking took place early 
May 4 in Aurora at a gas station. 

In the video, the girl is seen 
jumping out of the SUV and roll¬ 
ing on the ground. Her father 
leaps onto the hood of the accom¬ 
plice’s car as both vehicles speed 
away. Police say the girl and her 
father were not hurt. 

An Illinois State Police trooper 
spotted the stolen SUV less than 
an hour later on Interstate 290 
and a 20-year-old Chicago man 
was arrested following a brief 
chase. His accomplice is being 
sought. 

Goats at school help 
stressed students 

||i| p ORONO — The Uni- 
1*1 b versity of Maine de¬ 
ployed a herd of goats to help 
students get through a stressful 
final season during the end of the 
semester. 

There was a line of students 
waiting this week to get up close 
with the goats. 

WABI-TV reported the goal is 
for the goats to cheer up students 
who may be dealing with stress. 

Assistant Director of Student 
Activities Brittney Smith said the 
animals are important in helping 
students find an outlet for mental 
health exercises. 

Geyser erupts for 
4tli time in 7 weeks 

tJ||W YELLOWSTONE 
W ¥ NATIONAL PARK — 
The world’s largest active geyser 
has erupted four times in seven 
weeks, a spate of activity that has 
geophysicists excited about the 
Yellowstone National Park water 
feature. 

The Steamboat Geyser, which 
can shoot water up to 300 feet 
high, erupted May 4 and contin¬ 
ued to spew water into Monday. 

Steamboat has gone dormant 
for as long as nine years. Its first 
eruption since 2014 occurred in 
mid-March, followed by two other 
eruptions in April. 

Geophysicist Bob Smith told 
the Jackson Hole News & Guide 
that there is no consensus for 
what’s behind the geyser’s unusu¬ 
al activity. 

Suspect arrested in theft 
of woman’s SUV, dog 

U A boston — Pohce 
l*l^% arrested a man they 
said stole an SUV from outside 
a Boston convenience store with 
the owner’s beloved dog inside. 

Police said David Brady, 50, 
was caught Monday following a 
foot chase. 

Rosa Nese said she had vis¬ 
ited her mother’s grave Monday 
morning when she stopped at an 
East Boston convenience store. 
She left her vehicle running, with 
the windows cracked and air con¬ 
ditioning on because her 8-year- 


THE CENSUS 

$800K 


The value of dimes a semi was hauling when it crashed into a guard rail on an interstate northeast of Las 
Vegas on Tuesday. The tractor trailer was hauling the dimes under a contract with the U.S. Treasury Depart¬ 
ment when it dumped the load and several bags split open, spilling thousands of coins on the side of the road. 
State troopers established a crime scene so a recovery team could collect the money. 




Getting a lift 


Above: Rescuers give a horse named Misty water while she remained trapped 
in a trench on a hillside in Shadow Hills, Calif., on Tuesday. Right: Misty is 
airlifted to safety by a Los Angeles Fire Department helicopter. The horse 
was unharmed in the ordeal, which lasted several hours. 

Photos by David Crane, Los Angeles Daily News/AP 


old yellow Labrador retriever. 
Chief, was in the back. When she 
came out minutes later, the SUV 
was gone. 

The vehicle and an unharmed 
Chief were recovered at an Ever¬ 
ett cemetery on Monday. 

Store manager accused 
of taking lottery tickets 

ASHEVILLE — Au- 
iw thorities accused a 
manager at a North Carolina gro¬ 
cery store of stealing more than a 
half-million dollars’ worth of lot¬ 
tery tickets. 

Local news outlets report a 
warrant filed with the Buncombe 
County Magistrate’s Office said 
the customer service manager 
stole tickets from an Ingles store 
in Asheville for nearly two years. 

The search warrant said the 
manager was fired from the job 
in March after admitting to In¬ 
gles in a handwritten statement 
to activating and taking lottery 
packs out of the store. 

The warrant said members of 
the manager’s family were named 
as co-conspirators for validating 
and cashing the tickets. 


Police: Armored truck 
robbed in school lot 

||i|| TROY — An elemen- 
1*11 tary school in suburban 
Detroit was placed on lockdown 
after an armored truck was 
robbed while stopped in a park¬ 
ing lot outside the building. 

Police said two suspects ap¬ 
proached the truck about 10:45 
a.m. Tuesday at Wattles Elemen¬ 
tary School in Troy. WXYZ-TV 
reported that the truck was on a 
routine stop at the school. 

Pepper spray was used on one 
of the armored truck company’s 
employees before the suspects 
fled with the contents of the 
vehicle. 

Sacred war pipe being 
returned to Sioux 


H/l ly WORTHINGTON 
1*11* — A clay pipe linked 

to the US.-Dakota War of 1862 
and considered sacred by Native 
Americans in Minnesota is being 
returned to the Sioux people after 
being sold at auction. 

The Lower Sioux Indian Com¬ 
munity unsuccessfully tried to 


stop the sale. Minnesota Public 
Radio reported the pipe was auc¬ 
tioned in Boston on Saturday for 
$40,000, nearly twice its estimat¬ 
ed value. 

The buyer is remaining anony¬ 
mous. But Prairie Island Tribal 
Council President Shelley Buck 
said the buyer wished to re¬ 
turn the relic, and that’s being 
arranged. 

The pipe was a peace offer¬ 
ing for a soldier from Sioux 
Chief White Dog, one of 38 Sioux 
hanged in Mankato on Dec. 26, 
1862, for alleged war crimes. 

Man injured when 
elevator carriage drops 

1^ P WILMINGTON — 
mJ b Firefighters in Dela¬ 
ware said a man was injured 
when an elevator he was riding in 
dropped. 

News outlets reported firefight¬ 
ers were dispatched to a down¬ 
town Wilmington office building 
Monday morning for a report of 
an elevator falling an unknown 
number of floors. 

Firefighters determined one 
passenger was in the elevator and 
that it fell about 6 to 8 feet. Crews 


secured power to the elevator car¬ 
riage, which was stopped between 
the first floor and the basement. 

The man, who is in his late 50s, 
was taken to a hospital after being 
freed from the carriage. 

Dinosaur tracks at 
park thrown into lake 

11T lake city — 

I Officials said visitors at 
a Utah state park have been dis¬ 
lodging dinosaur tracks imprint¬ 
ed in sandstone and throwing the 
pieces into a nearby lake. 

Red Fleet State Park Manager 
Josh Hansen said that the site 
lined with hundreds of the prehis¬ 
toric raptor tracks has been heav¬ 
ily damaged the past six months. 

Utah Division of State Parks 
spokesman Devan Chavez said 
his conservative estimate is that 
at least 10 of the larger, more vis¬ 
ible footprints, which range from 
3 to 17 inches, disappeared in the 
past six months. 

The park is considering send¬ 
ing a diving team to recover what 
it can from the lakebed. 

From wire reports 
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You rely on your military community 
when you’re far from home. 

We get that. 

Use our community sites to connect and share during 
your time overseas. With base information, travel tips, 
restaurant reviews and even the score of your son’s 
high school basketball game, we’ve got you covered. 


Visit one of our community sites today! 

Sfri^sQ UAM sjcgBOKINAWA 


guam.stripes.com ■okiimawa.stbipes.comI 


^^NDREA %i^JAPAN 


KOREA.STRIPES.COM ■ JAPAN.STRIPES.COM 



Stay connected and hey, 
welcome to the neighborhood. 


EUROPE STRIPES.COM 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Iran sanctions could cost US, Enropean companies 


By David Koenig 
AND Angela Charlton 
Associated Press 

European and American com¬ 
panies could lose billions of dol¬ 
lars in commercial deals canceled 
and a mgjor new export market 
undercut by the U.S. decision to 
reimpose sanctions on Iran. 

President Donald Trump’s 
decision will likely most hurt 
aircraft makers, oil companies 
and auto manufacturers. The 
final impact, however, remains 
unclear because of possible ex¬ 
emptions for some companies 
and even new negotiations on a 
revised Iran nuclear agreement, 
experts say. 

Since the Iran nuclear accord 
was struck in 2015, it has been 
mostly European companies that 
moved back in to sign deals with 
Iran. Europe traditionally has had 
closer business and diplomatic 
ties than the U.S., where the lega¬ 
cy lingers from the seizure of hos¬ 
tages at the American Embassy in 
Tehran nearly 40 years ago. 

The leaders of Britain, France 
and Germany tried but failed to 
persuade Trump to stick with the 
deal. The reaction from some in 
Europe was bitter. 

Carl Bildt, the former prime 
minister of Sweden who is now 
co-chair of the European Council 
on Foreign Relations, complained 


that new sanctions “are hardly 
hitting any U.S. companies but 
aim primarily at European ones.” 
Jean-Claude Juncker, the presi¬ 
dent of the European Union’s 
executive body, said the U.S. “no 
longer wants to cooperate with 
other parts of the world” and 
should be supplanted by the EU 
on the international stage. 

Trump fulfilled a campaign 
promise by announcing that he 
will withdraw the U.S. from the 
nuclear deal. As a consequence, 
companies worldwide must stop 
doing business with Iran or risk 
U.S. fines or other punishment. 

U.S. sanctions bar U.S. banks 
and companies from doing busi¬ 
ness with Iran. The sanctions 
also limit foreign companies from 
dealing with Iran by prohibiting 
them from using American banks 
in their operations if they do not 
sever links with Iran. 

Aircraft manufacturers stand to 
be big losers, with the pain shared 
between Chicago-based Boeing 
and Europe’s Airbus. U.S. Trea¬ 
sury Secretary Steven Mnuchin 
said the companies’ existing li¬ 
censes to sell planes to Iran would 
be invalidated. Airbus falls under 
U.S. rules because its planes in¬ 
clude U.S.-made components. 

Airbus has already delivered 
three planes out of a 100-jet order 
placed in December 2016 by 
Iran’s national carrier, Iran Air. 


The planes are worth around $19 
billion at list prices. 

Boeing later announced deals 
with Iran Air and Aseman Air¬ 
lines totaling 110 planes said to be 
worth $20 billion. However, list 
prices are routinely exaggerated, 
and aviation consultancy Avitas 
valued the deals at $9.5 billion, 
given normal discounts. 

The aircraft makers will 
avoid serious damage. The Ira¬ 
nian deals represented a blip in 
Boeing’s business. Boeing never 
added the planes to its backlog 
— and if it had, they would have 
represented less than 2 percent of 
its 5,800 orders. 

Boeing prepared investors for 
the setback. CEO Dennis Muilen- 
burg said last month that losing 
the Iranian sales wouldn’t slow 
down production. 

“Airbus booked the orders and 
started delivering planes. Boe¬ 
ing played it safe and did neither, 
which may have been smart,” said 
Richard Aboulafia, an analyst 
with airline-industry consultant 
Teal Group near Washington. He 
also said that Iran’s demand for 
new planes was vastly overrated 
all along. 

In the long term, however, 
“Iran is the big hope of aviation 
manufacturers” because of its 
large population — about 80 mil¬ 
lion — and middle class, its oil as¬ 
sets, and an aging aircraft fleet 


in need of upgrades, said Adam 
Pilarski, an Avitas analyst. 

The U.S. says the sanctions will 
also sharply curtail sales of oil 
by Iran, the world’s fifth-largest 
oil producer. There will be a 180- 
day period for countries to wrap 
up existing contracts and achieve 
“significant reductions” in their 
purchases of Iranian crude. 

French oil company Total SA 
has been the most aggressive 
Western oil company to move 
back into Iran, signing a $5 bil¬ 
lion, 20-year agreement there in 
July. A Chinese oil company also 
has a deal to develop the coun¬ 
try’s massive South Pars offshore 
natural gas field. Total did not re¬ 
spond to requests for comment. 

France’s Total, Anglo-Dutch 
Royal Dutch Shell and Italy’s Eni 
were more active in Iran than 
U.S. companies, which were still 
limited by other sanctions unre¬ 
lated to Iran’s nuclear program, 
including a trade embargo. 

The price of oil rose sharply on 
Wednesday to its highest since 
2014 on expectations that the new 
sanctions will crimp Iranian ex¬ 
ports. Brent crude, the standard 
for pricing international oil, rose 
$2.11, or 2.8 percent, to $76.96 a 
barrel in London. Benchmark U.S. 
crude gained $2, or 2.9 percent, to 
$71.06 a barrel in New York, the 
highest level since late 2014. 

Analysts estimate the reimpo- 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIHC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


Super ElO Super unleaded Super plus 



$3,124 
No change 



Diesel 

$3,460 
+1.4 cents 
$3,813 
-1.6 cents 
$3,405 
+1.4 cents 


No change 
$3,281* 
+1.4 cents 

No change 


Country 

Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 
South Korea 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 

$3,389 
No change 

$2,879 
No change 

$2,909 $3,189 $3,419 

-1.0 cents No change No change 


Guam $2,909** $3,189 

Change in price No change +1.0 cents 


$3,419 
No change 


Diesel 

$3,209 
+2.0 cents 

+2.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of May 12-18 


May 9, 2018 

Dow Jones 182.33 

industrials 24,542.54 

Nasdaq 7300 

composite 7,339.90 

Standard & 25.87 

Poor’s 500 2,697.79 


Russell 

2000 


sition of sanctions could reduce 
Iran’s exports by between 200,000 
and 600,000 barrels per day. 
Oil prices have been rising as a 
worldwide glut of crude is burned 
off by strong global demand and 
limits on drilling by Saudi Arabia 
and other mqjor producers. 

Saudi Arabia immediately 
pledged to help offset the loss of 
Iranian crude, saying it “remains 
committed to supporting the sta¬ 
bility of oil markets, benefiting 
producers and consumers alike.” 
Analysts also expect that U.S. 
companies will respond to higher 
prices by drilling more. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (May 11). 

Dollar buys (May 11). 

British pound (May 11). 

Japanese yen (May 11). 

South Korean won (May 11). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.2174 

.€0.8214 

.$1.39 

.106.00 

.1,049.00 

.0.3771 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$1.3498 

.1-2785 

Chini Yinn) 

.6.3450 

Denmark (Krone).6.2527 

Egypt (Pound).17.7809 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel) 

Japan(Yen) 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.7.8496 

.263.85 

.3.5752 

.109.52 

.0.3017 

Norway (Krone). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.0006 

.52.00 

.3.56 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

.3.7509 

.1.3395 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.... 1,068.03 

.1.0021 

.31.98 


Turkey (New Lira).4.2434 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Discount rate. 

Federal funds market ra 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS & CHARTS 

GADGET WATCH 

Ergo's wireless trackball mouse is a great catch 



Dreamstime/TNS 


Facebook: Everyone’s best social media frenemy. 

Be wary of the features 
in Facebook’s ‘upgrade’ 


By Karla Peterson 
The San Diego Union-Tribune 

N bw that I have browsed 
through the collection of 
new features Facebook 
CEO Mark Zuckerberg 
unveiled at the company’s an¬ 
nual F8 developer conference last 
week, I have this to say: Beware of 
technology moguls bearing gifts. 

Like the posts on your Facebook 
news feed, the F8 goodies are a 
mix of cool gizmos (An Oculus Go 
virtual-reality headset for $199!); 
uplifting updates (Instagram is 
getting anti-bullying features!); 
and stuff that sounds kind of 
sketchy. 

In an attempt to compete with 
OKCupid, Tinder and other dating 
apps, Facebook will be launch¬ 
ing FaceDate, a free app that will 
match you with other Facebook 
users based on the data it has col¬ 
lected about you. Let’s just think 
about that for a minute. 

A dating app rooted in the com¬ 
munity that also includes your 
mom, your nieces and nephews, 
your friend who has definitely 
gone over to the political dark side 
and one or more exes. A dating 
app making its recommendations 
based on comments you made 
while hate-watching “The Bach¬ 
elor” and the emojis you fired off 
while waiting in line at Donut Bar. 

A dating app that would allow 
an invasive social-media giant that 
has already played fast and loose 


with your data to now be intimate¬ 
ly involved in your love life. 

That’s not terrifying at all! 

Speaking of not terrifying, let’s 
take a gander at how Facebook is 
planning to tackle the very real 
problem of fake news. 

In a meeting with media execu¬ 
tives last week, Zuckerberg said 
that Facebook plans to spend 
“billions and billions of dollars” 
to combat fake news, misinforma¬ 
tion and hate speech. Zuckerberg 
also said that the company has 
launched a system of ranking 
news organizations based on a 
trustworthy index determined by 
... Facebook users. 

Which means that in Facebook’s 
battle against fake news, one line 
of defense includes the people who 
were fooled by fake news in the 
first place. 

In more promising news, 
Zuckerberg said Facebook will be 
adding a “Clear History” feature, 
which is supposed to give you the 
option of erasing the information 
about the apps and websites you 
have interacted with while on 
Facebook. 

Now that we know what’s behind 
the curtain, the best option for 
people who still want to use Face- 
book is to treat it less like a friend 
and more like a frenemy. Laugh at 
its jokes. Coo at its baby pictures. 
But take everything it tells you 
with a heaping pile of salt and a 
quick peek at FactCheck.org. 


ON THE COVER: Carvings on the Aisne-Mame American Cemetery 
chapel depict soldiers fighting in trenches. 

Michael AsRAMs/Stars and Stripes 




Logitech/TNS 


By Gregg Ellman 
Tribune News Service 

L ogitech’s MX Ergo is a perfect choice 
for a wireless trackball mouse. And if 
you’ve never used a trackball mouse, 
you need to; don’t be intimi¬ 
dated by its appearance. 

The ergonomic mouse 
comfortably sits in your hand, 
and according to Logitech, 
it requires 20 percent less 
muscular strain than a 
regular mouse. 

To help achieve the 
comfort, the MX Ergo is 
build with an adjustable 
hinge for personalization. 

This includes getting the 
right angle between zero and 
20 degrees. You might not 
think a mouse with adjustments 
is necessary, but after you use it 
for a few minutes, you’ll see the advantages. Or 
more accurately, you’ll feel the advantages. 

A trackball mouse has all the features you 
expect from a mouse, including left and right 
clicks, smooth scrolling and rolling trackball 
mounted into the frame. With Logitech options 
settings, you can customize buttons for an even 
greater personalization. 

Inside is a rechargeable battery rated for four 
mounts of use before a USB charge is needed. 

Logitech’s Flow technology even allows for 
multi-computer workfiow, so you 
can have the mouse connected 

to a pair of devices simultane- - 

ously. You can even copy and 
paste between connected 
devices. 

For wireless connec¬ 
tivity, you have a choice 
between Bluetooth or 
through the included 
Logitech Unifying 
receiver. 

Online: logitech. 
com; $99.99 


;ed 
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DE World’s Grip 
All-In-1 phone mount does 
the job anywhere. 

I can say that because I’ve 
used it on land, water and 
air, taking it for a test drive 
on a recent flight attached 
to my seat tray and my rental car’s 
dashboard and window. A few days later I 
even had it on my boat’s dashboard, which 
I didn’t use for phone calls, but did give me 
great access for controlling my music. 

The mount is universal, so it securely 
holds most smartphones with a fully 


padded holster and allows for full access to the 
front-facing LCD and button controls. A suc¬ 
tion cup holds the phone in place and is easily 
released without damaging the surface. You can 
have a smartphone angled vertically or horizon¬ 
tally. 

With the Grip All-In-1, you can angle it in 
practically any direction with ease, using the 
locking ball head. The arm extends from 4.9 
inches to 8.3 inches and gives you a 225-de- 
gree pivot. 

In addition to the suction mount, the ver¬ 
satile system includes a dashboard grip pad, 
vent mount, 3M adhesive mount and even a 
CD slot mount. The latter gives you 360-de- 
gree rotation. 

Online: watchmegrip.com; $29.99 

Adaptive Sound 
Technologies Inc.’s 
LectroFan Kinder 
Bedtime Buddy is 

a smartphone- con¬ 
trolled sleeping device 
designed to produce 
sounds for a smooth 
sleeping environment 
for children. 

The palm-sized device 
is designed to help 
create perfect sleeping 
habits at an early age 
with the help of today’s 
technology. 

Setting it up and control¬ 
ling it is simple. Just put it into Adaptive Sound 
an AC wall outlet and down- inc./tns 

load the free app (iOS and 
Android), which gives you 
access to 75 white noise sounds, soft night 
lights, volume and fan settings. Everything 
can be left on, or use the timer to turn it off 
With the app, you can choose the night 
light shade from a rainbow of colors you’ll 
see glow on a top-side LCD. Adaptive was 
creative in naming some of the sounds, 
including ball game, coffee shop and 
ocean cruise. 

There’s no need for Wi-Fi; pair¬ 
ing is done when you open up 
the app, and then you’ll have 
a 5()-foot range. 

Online: soundofsleep. 
com; $59.93 

The Grip All- 
ln-1 phone 
mount goes 
anywhere and adjusts to 
accommodate Just about 
any smartphone. 

DE World/TNS 


ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending May 3: 

1. "Never Be the Same" (feat. Kane 
Brown, Camila Cabello 

2. "Meant to Be," Bebe Rexha & 
Florida Georgia Line 

3. "Nice For What," Drake 

4. "Whatever It Takes," Imagine 
Dragons 

5. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

6. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign), Post 
Malone 

7. "God's Plan," Drake 

8. "Ball For Me" (feat. Nicki Minaj), 
Post Malone 

9. "The Middle," Zedd, Maren Morris 
& Grey 

10. "Same Bitches" (feat. G-Eazy & 
YG), Post Malone 


SPOTIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending May 8: 

1. "This Is America," Childish Gambino 

2. "Better Now," Post Malone 

3. "Nice For What," Drake 

4 . "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

5. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

6. "God's Plan," Drake 

7. "Psycho" (feat. Ty Dolla $ign). Post 
Malone 

8. "FRIENDS," Marshmello 

9. "X," Nicky Jam 

10. "I Like lt,"CardiB 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending May 6: 

1. "12 Strong" 

2. "Thor: Ragnarok" 

3. "Peter Rabbit" 

4. "Game Night" 

5. "The Post" 

6. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

7. "American As- 

8. "Den of Thieves" 

9. "Fifty Shades 

10. "Hostiles" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending May 6: 

1. "The Fallen," David Baldacci 

2. "The 17th Suspect," James Patterson 

3. "Then She Was Gone," Lisa Jewell 

4. "Twisted Prey," John Sandford 

5. "The Next Girl," Carla Kovach 

6. "A Court of Frost and Starlight," 
Sarah J. Maas 

7. "Worth Dying For," Lee Child 

8. "I'll Be Gone in the Dark," Michelle 
McNamara 

9. "After Anna," Lisa Scottoline 

10. "Between Sisters," Kristin Hannah 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending May 6: 

1. Heads Up! 

2. Minecraft 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Facetune 

5. iSchedule 

6. Bloons TD 5 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Geometry Dash 

9. DRUID Impairment Evaluation 

10. Goblin Sword 

— Compiled by AP 



— Compiled by AP 
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WEEKEND 


CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



1 

Trampled By 
Turtles is back 

Everybody needs a little time 
away, as they say. So after a 
decade of touring together, the 
members of Minnesota band 
Trampled By Turtles went 
their own way for a year. No 
one quite knew what would 
happen next, but as soon 
as they all got back into the 
same location for a week¬ 
end, inspiration struck. It’s 
evident from “Life Is Good on 
the Open Road,” the band’s 
first new album in four years, 
that whatever they needed 
from their hiatus, they got. 

The band and its hard-to-pin- 
down musical style is back on 
tour, and making the most of 
its members’ time and talents. 
• Profile, review on Page 36. 


2 

Thin Silence’ game 
an introspective journey 

Some video game releases are huge, noisy 
affairs, and some are more of an intriguing 
whisper, heard only by those who are really 
listening. One such is “The Thin Silence,” 
a narrative adventure game told through 
the main character Ezra’s introspection and 
recollection. Game distributor Steam de¬ 
scribes it as “featuring that sound, that thin 
silence, that calls to us in our darkest hours. 
That sound we can’t hear or describe, which 
somehow gives us the strength to try again 
and push through obstacles previously insur¬ 
mountable ... a game of enduring your worst 
moment and facing the next one.” 

• Full game review on Page 35. 


3 

‘Hero at Home’ explains 
war injuries to children 

Military spouse Sarah Verardo didn’t just get 
upset when her husband’s 
serious war injuries were 
misunderstood and made 
fun of. She did something 
about it. “Hero at Home,” 
her book for children, ex¬ 
plains at a basic level what 
it means when a parent 
comes home looking, and perhaps acting, 
differently than when he or she left. Through 
the book, Verardo hopes her children, and 
others, realize that their active-duty parents 
aren’t victims — they’re heroes. 

• More about ‘Hero at Home’ on Page 38. 


4 

Vanity Fair puts 
McCarthy to the test 

Funnywoman Melissa McCarthy stars in “Life 
of the Party” this week, another movie direct¬ 
ed by her husband, Ben Falcone. The movie 
itself isn’t getting the best reviews, but Mc¬ 
Carthy has gamely been hitting the promotion 
rounds. One of the more unusual appear¬ 
ances is when she takes a lie detector test for 
Vanity Fair. You’ve never seen McCarthy for 
so long accompanied by so little laughter or 
mania, but she nervously shares of lot of in¬ 
teresting bits, such as who her funniest friend 
is and who’s her favorite “Friend” (from the 
TV show). All the while, the 47-year-old looks 
younger and more adorable than ever. 

• Watch it at tinyurl.com/y9tsoouj. 
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College comedy life of the Party’ 
a learning experience for co-stars 


ii 


L ii 
f 
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By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

ife of the Party’s” Debby 
Ryan only managed to find 
-time to take a few college 
■classes over the years 
because she’s been so busy working on TV 
and film projects since she was 13. Her 
co-star in the new comedy film, Gillian 
Jacobs, not only graduated from Juilliard, 
but a major hunk of her acting career had 
her in “Community” college. 

Despite the different educational back¬ 
grounds for Ryan and Jacobs, they stress 
how they got to share in an acting master 
class while working with Melissa McCarthy 
on the comedy directed by McCarthy’s hus¬ 
band, Ben Falcone. The story of a middle- 
aged mom (McCarthy) deciding to go back 
to get her college degree when her husband 
asks for a divorce opens this weekend. 

Ryan and Jacobs play college students, 
but they could not have more different roles 
to play. Ryan portrays Jennifer, the school 
tyrant who rules with an iron social fist and 
thinks every other classmate is her inferior. 
Jacobs plays Helen, a woman who enrolled in 
college after waking from a long, long coma 
that left her just a little off her mental game. 


Debby l^an, from left, Molly Gordon, Melissa McCarthy, 
Adria Arjona and Gillian Jacobs star in “Life of the Party.” 

Warner Bros. Pictures/TNS 


Both agree working 
with McCarthy was a 
wonderfully comfort¬ 
able experience and a 
great opportunity to 
watch someone perform 
who has had so much 
success. 

“She is so smart and 
gorgeous and hilarious 
and warm,” says Ryan. 
“It requires a lot of 
power to do all she does 
with such grace and 
balance. It would be 
very easy to be intimi¬ 
dated by her because 
she is so unstoppable 
and such a legend, but 
the second you meet 
her, she has a way of 
breaking that down 
so you only have more 
respect for her.” 

Jacobs echoes those 
sentiments by saying 
normally she is intimi¬ 
dated by most people, 
but found McCarthy to 
be such a welcoming 
person that she imme¬ 
diately felt at ease. 

“She really cares 
about the other ac¬ 
tors and their talent,” 
Jacobs says. “She has 
this rare ability to be 
both this powerhouse 
performer and a really 
kind and generous co- 
star. They don’t come 

much nicer than Melissa.” 

This role’s a big change for Ryan, who tends to get 
cast in nice girl roles, such as in the Disney Channel 
series “Jessie.” The Alabama native’s happy she was 
cast to play such a queen bee character. 

“It shows that they believed in my abilities and 
that I have that kind of range,” Ryan says. “It 
showed they knew I could bring this character 
to life. Most of the character was on the paper. 

But, when I had the second audition with Ben and 
Melissa, I was encouraged to play a little bit and 
improvise to make her my own. 

“I like it when I have great writing, because if we 
had done it word-for-word, the film would have still 
been hilarious. That gives you a lot of comfort. Then 
when you get to know the actors’ voices, it makes it 
easier to play.” 

Being able to make changes to the character is 
important when working with Falcone and McCar¬ 
thy. Ryan got to watch how they would start with the 
script, but then improvise lines and actions in an 


effort to make the scene 
better. Everyone else in 
the scene gets the same 
opportunity to tweak 
their work to stay in 
comedic step. 

Jacobs has been 
working in TV and film 
since 2005, but only 
started getting comfort¬ 
able with improvising 
after landing the role 
of Britta on “Commu¬ 
nity” in 2009. She knew 
there would be a lot of 
room to go away from 
the “Life of the Party” 
script because Jacobs 
had accepted an invita¬ 
tion from “Community” 
co-star Jim Rash years 
ago to be part of a night 
of improv with the Los 
Angeles comedy theater 
and school The Ground¬ 
lings. McCarthy, who 
had not become a house¬ 
hold name yet, was also 
there that night, and 
Jacobs recalls how as 
soon as she saw her on 
stage, she knew McCar¬ 
thy would be a big star. 

And Jacobs got to 
work with the big star in 
“Life of the Party,” play¬ 
ing one of the quirkiest 
characters in the film. 
Much of the way Helen 
acts came directly from 
the script, but Jacobs 
was happy that she also “got to be my weird self” 

Getting to be in the film took some schedule 
juggling for Jacobs as the film was shot between 
the end of the second season of her series, “Love,” 
and the start of the filming of the third season. The 
romantic comedy web television series created by 
Judd Apatow is available through Netfiix. 

Although Ryan and Jacobs play characters who 
travel in polar opposite social circles, they do have a 
big scene together. The nature of that scene is being 
kept under wraps, but they both enjoyed getting to 
go head-to-head on screen. 

Ryan called the sequence both fun and scary. 

She got past her fears because of getting to work so 
closely with Jacobs. 

“She’s incredible, and I’ve been a fan of her for 
years,” Ryan says. “Getting to work with her was a 
real blessing and a real treat. I would do anything 
with her. It goes back to the overall tone of working 
on the film because when you feel comfortable and 
get to play, it comes across on the screen.” 



It would be 
very easy to be 
intimidated by 
her because she 
is so unstoppabie 
and such a 
legend, but the 
second you meet 
her, she has a 
way of breaking 
that down so you 
only have more 
respect for her. ^ 

Debby Ryan 

on “Life of the Party” 
co-star Melissa McCarthy 



She really cares 
about the other 
actors and their 
talent. She has 
this rare ability 
to be both this 
powerhouse 
performer and a 
really kind and 
generous co-star. 
They don’t come 
much nicer than 
Melissa. ^ 

Gillian Jacobs 

on “Life of the Party” 
co-star Melissa McCarthy 
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life of the Party' doesn't make the grade 



Warner Bros. Pictures/AP 

Melissa McCarthy, center, plays a middle^ged housewife who returns to college in “Life of the Party.” 


By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

M elissa McCarthy is 
a force of comedy 
nature when she 
takes on acting roles 
that push her into playing an 
interesting character. Check out 
her work in “The Heat” for one 
of the best examples of how good 
she can be with the right role. 

Take a look at “Life of the 
Party” to see how bad she can be 
when the role is uninspired, un¬ 
interesting and underwhelming. 

A trip to take her daughter, 
Maddie (Molly Gordon), back 
to college goes sour for Deanna 
(McCarthy) as she’s abruptly 
told by her husband, Dan (Matt 
Walsh), that he wants a divorce. 
He’s fallen in love with Marcie 
(Julie Bowen), a superficial real 
estate agent. Deanna’s response 
is to make the decision to join 
her daughter at college to finish 
the degree she never got because 
of dropping out so she could sup¬ 
port her husband. 

Maddie’s initial terror is 
calmed when Deanna becomes 
the BMOC (Big Mom On Cam¬ 
pus). Mother and daughter are 
dealing with classes and sex 
lives so smoothly that all they 
have to do is find a way to make 
it to graduation, and all will be 
right with the world. 

McCarthy must have gone 
shopping at the film stereotype 
thrift store to find the character. 
The middle-aged woman who 
doesn’t know how to dress, is 
overly enthusiastic about school 
spirit and shows a brave face 


when it comes to her husband 
has been used countless times 
in TV shows and film. It doesn’t 
help that the character bears 
similarities to the work McCar¬ 
thy did in “Spy” only three years 
ago. 

The fact that Deanna is so lik¬ 
able even when she’s too zealous 
for those around her eliminates 
any tension. There are a few at¬ 
tempts at some dramatic sparks. 


including Debby Ryan (from 
TV’s “Jessie”) playing the coed 
who rules the campus with nasty 
sarcasm and a lack of respect for 
anyone. The effort falls fiat be¬ 
cause the campus already sides 
with Deanna, so there is no real 
power play. 

Missing even more is the 
showdown between Deanna 
and her husband’s new bride, 
Marcie. Having Bowen play a 


real estate agent is complete 
miscasting because of her work 
on “Modern Family.” Bowen’s 
character on the ABC comedy 
is married to a real estate agent 
played with great charm and 
humor by Ty Burrell. All the 
real estate material delivered 
by Bowen in “Life of the Party” 
comes up short because of the 
natural comparison to Burrell’s 
wonderful work. 


One of the problems with “Life 
of the Party” is that it was di¬ 
rected by McCarthy’s husband, 
Ben Falcone, who also co-wrote 
the script with McCarthy. They 
had the same problems they had 
working on “Tammy” and “The 
Boss.” There’s not an outside 
voice that can point out when the 
material and direction is lan¬ 
guishing just below a cable TV 
comedy, leaving the mundane to 
survive. 

“Life of the Party” isn’t a 
complete magna cum blunder. 
Gillian Jacobs brings an energy 
and fun to her performance as 
Helen, a fellow college student 
who spent years in a coma. 
Jacobs finds the right amount of 
slight weirdness to playing the 
role without taking the character 
into the silliest levels. 

Equally as funny is Heidi 
Gardner as Deanna’s creepy 
roommate, Leonor. This is the 
most interesting character to hit 
a college campus since D-Day 
(Bruce McGill) rolled into Faber 
College for “Animal House.” 
“Life of the Party” would have 
had way more life focusing on 
Gardner’s character. 

A couple of characters can’t 
make up for how “Life of the 
Party” comes across so life¬ 
lessly. Recycled jokes, an 
overworked plot idea and a 
by-the-numbers performance 
by McCarthy earns “Life of the 
Party” a failing grade. 

“Life of the Party” is rated PG-13 for 
sexual material, drug use, some coarse 
language and partying. Running time: 
105 minutes. 


Lean thriller ‘Breaking In’ could have used room to breathe 



Universal Pictures/AP 


Gabrielle Union, right, stars as a desperate mother hellbent on saving her two chiidren 
being held in an impregnable home in “Breaking In,” co-starring Ajiona Alexus. 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

T he home invasion thriller “Break¬ 
ing In” seems designed for the 
“Payback is a Mother” billboards 
around Los Angeles in anticipa¬ 
tion of Mother’s Day. The tale of young 
mother Shaun (a stern Gabrielle Union) 
battling a quartet of burglars to save her 
children is fairly brilliant Mother’s Day 
programming (or counterprogramming), 
which is why it’s a shame the movie itself 
isn’t more fun. 

Thrillers should be taut and ruthlessly 
efficient in storytelling. “Breaking In,” 
written by Ryan Engle, directed by James 
McTeigue, doesn’t have an ounce of fat on 
it. We’re given only a few minutes of setup 
before we’re thrown right into it. 

Shaun and her kids. Jasmine (Ajiona 
Alexus) and Glover (Seth Carr), arrive 
at the remote country compound of her 
recently deceased father. She’s long been 
estranged from him, and Shaun plans to 
spend the weekend getting ready to sell 
the house. They aren’t there for more than 
a few minutes before a crew of four bur¬ 
glars, on the hunt for $4 million in cash 
they heard her dad kept in a safe, have 
taken her kids hostage and locked Shaun 
out. So the riff on the “home invasion” 
angle is Shaun is the one trying to break 
into her house to save her children. 

Everything in “Breaking In” announces 
itself as significant — here’s an insert 
of Shaun taking off her shoes, her bottle 


of wine, the alarm system on the fritz, 
the control panel for the electronically 
controlled smart home. The whole thing 
is just a bit too tight, though — there’s 
no room to play, or moments of reprieve 
to lure you into a false sense of security 


before a jump scare. 

The film privileges Shaun as a super- 
mom who’s always one barefoot step ahead 
of the opportunistic crew, led by Eddie 
(Billy Burke), who spends more time 
psychoanalyzing her than actually get¬ 


ting anything done. As a result, we never 
believe Shaun is truly in danger. As she 
hardens her gaze, considering the ways 
in which they’ve underestimated her, we 
worry more for the fate of the attackers 
than we do about Shaun and her children. 

If anything, you wish for a few moments 
of camp or silliness to modulate the dy¬ 
namics of the lean thriller. The dialogue 
eschews any cleverness or humor, instead 
stating everything plainly up front. Union 
gets to deliver a few great burns (like she 
did so well in “Bring It On”), but with 
such grimness that none of them land with 
the kind of aplomb to elicit cheers. 

Union is incredibly appealing, but her 
performance is one-note, because that’s 
all she’s given to do. When it comes to the 
henchmen, Richard Cabral, who plays the 
knife-wielding psychopathic ex-con Dun¬ 
can, is a breakout. He’s covered in tattoos 
and has the perfect snarl and crazy eyes 
to go with it. He’s the best thing to watch 
in the film because he’s scary, but mostly 
because he offers something different. 

The disappointment of “Breaking In” 
is the wasted potential — there are a few 
plot setups that could have been further 
fieshed out or brought back around (why 
was her father being investigated by the 
DA?) and Union isn’t given enough oppor¬ 
tunity to truly display her charms. This 
thriller could have really used some room 
to breathe. 

“Breaking In” is rated PG-13 for violence, menace, 
bloody images, sexual references and brief strong 
language. Running time: 88 minutes. 
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Emigration museums: Eiiis Isiand in reverse 



Photo by Rick Steves 


In Dublin, the Jeanie Johnston Tall Ship re-creates the harsh conditions on a famine 
ship, where entire families often shared one 6-foot-square berth. 


E very year, millions of Americans 
visit Ellis Island, where their an¬ 
cestors might have arrived from 
“the old country.” But Europe has 
many excellent “Ellis Islands in reverse” 
— museums at the places where millions 
said goodbye to the land of their birth. 

Few things are more poignant than a 
person willing to sacrifice everything in 
pursuit of a better life. That’s the story of 
many hardscrabble Europeans heading 
off to dreamed-of opportunities in far-off 
America. Others, who faced persecution 
or even starvation, really had no choice 
— it was leave or die. Museums in Ireland, 
Belgium, Germany and Sweden tell some 
of these compelling stories. 

On my most recent trip to Ireland, I 
checked out Dublin’s new interactive 
exhibit, called Epic: The Irish Emigration 
Museum. With so much anxiety surround¬ 
ing immigration in the U.S. today, it was 
thought-provoking to learn how many 
Americans were just as worried about 
Irish immigrants 160 years ago. 

I had never fully appreciated the Irish 
diaspora until my recent visit. The Irish 
Emigration Museum celebrates how this 
little island has had an oversized impact 
on the world (an estimated 70 million 
people worldwide claim Irish heritage). 
The museum uses a high-tech approach to 
explain the forces that scattered so many 
Irish around the globe. Historic photos of 
filthy tenements and early films of bus¬ 
tling urban scenes round out the plight of 
the common Irish emigrant. 

The building is not far from the Jeanie 
Johnston Tall Ship and Famine Museum. 
This fioating exhibit is housed in a replica 
of a real ship that made 16 eight-week 
transatlantic crossings, carrying about 
200 per voyage to their new lives after the 
Great Potato Famine of the 1840s. 

On the continent, there are more places 
to learn about the plight of European emi¬ 
grants, particularly the cutting-edge Red 


Star Line Museum in Antwerp, Belgium. 
In late-19th-century Europe, the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and a tremendous popula¬ 
tion boom led to political instability and 
economic difficulties. During the great 
migration between 1873 and 1935, the Red 
Star shipping line 
brought some two 
million emigrants 
from Antwerp to 
New York City. 

Antwerp was 
the exit point 
for people from 
all over Europe 
— especially Ger¬ 
many and eastern 
Europe. Jews 
fieeing pogroms 
in Tsarist Russia 
and later Nazi persecution in Germany 
— among them Irving Berlin, Golda Meir 
and Albert Einstein — accounted for at 
least a quarter of the Red Star Line’s 
passengers taken across the Atlantic. 

The 10-day steamer journey transported 
cargo, luxury travelers and “steerage- 
class” peasants alike. Before boarding, 
emigrants underwent humiliating health 
exams and nervously waited while clerks 
processed their paperwork. 

The Red Star Line Museum fills the 
hall that processed many who passed 
through Antwerp on their way to a new 
life. The museum combines personal 
stories with high-tech presentations to 
detail the “other end” of the Ellis Island 
experience. One powerful exhibit — using 
wraparound video screens — drives home 
the point that immigration remains as 
common today as it was in the heyday 
of Ellis Island. Displays profile immi¬ 
grants throughout history— from the first 
humans who left Africa in 40,000 B.C. to 
migrant workers of today. 

In Hamburg, Germany, the engaging 
BallinStadt Emigration Museum tells the 


story of those from Germany and beyond 
who went first to Hamburg, by train or 
even on foot, before boarding a ship to 
cross the ocean. Creative themed exhib¬ 
its give a look at the origins of the five 
million German emigrants who passed 
through here, the reasons they chose to 
leave (from poverty to persecution), their 
experiences on the transatlantic ships, 
and their challenges forging a new life in 
the new land. It offers a dynamic and kid- 
friendly look at a powerful topic. 

And the House of Emigrants in Vaxjo, 
Sweden, is a fascinating stop for anyone 
with Swedish ancestors. The inspiring 
“Dream of America” exhibit captures 
the experiences of the 1.3 million Swedes 
who sought a better life in the American 
promised land in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. Economic woes (and. 


much like in Ireland, a potato famine) 
wracked Sweden from the 1850s to the 
1920s. Roughly 20 percent of the men and 
15 percent of the women who were born 
in Sweden during the last half of the 19 th 
century left. Homage is paid to prominent 
Swedish-Americans, including aviator 
Charles Lindbergh, union organizer Joe 
Hill and astronaut Buzz Aldrin. 

With so many of us owing our lives to 
ancestors who risked theirs emigrating to 
the U.S., it’s important to learn about their 
epic journey. Adding a visit to an emigra¬ 
tion museum in Europe can also give us 
greater understanding toward those cur¬ 
rently seeking refuge on our own soil. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travei guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rickdiricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 



Courtesy of Alternative Arts 


The Covent Garden May Fayre and Puppet Festival this Sunday in 
London includes Punch and Judy puppet shows. 


Cat Parade in leper, 
Belgium, honors past 

The city of leper (or Ypres 
in French) in Belgium’s West 
Flanders province is a popular 
destination with military history 
buffs, who fiock to the area to see 
its many World War I battle sites. 
Once every three years, the city 
delves centuries deeper into its 
past and acknowledges its long¬ 
standing but complex connection 
with cats. 

Cats had it tough in Middle 
Ages leper. The town was a 
cloth manufacturing center, and 
mice in the storage halls nib¬ 
bling at the wool were a constant 
problem. Cats made an obvious 
pest control solution, but they 
eventually bred to the point 
where they too were regarded as 
a nuisance. Beliefs of the time 
associating the animal with 
evil forces further weakened 
their case. Throwing cats from 
the city’s tower was a means to 
control their numbers, a practice 
recorded in town chronicles from 
1410 to 1817. 

Following the devastation 
wrought by the two World Wars, 
a visionary mayor saw the stag¬ 
ing of a folkloric cat parade as 
an ideal morale booster, and the 
first large-scale cat parade was 
held in 1955. 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do I 
in the Europe Traveler blog: I 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


Through the weekend, Ypres 
once again celebrates cats with 
pageantry, entertainment and 
exhibitions. Saturday’s handful 
of activities includes a children’s 
cat hunt, a cat dance and a fire 
spectacle. The highlight event 
occurs at 3 p.m. May 13 in the 
form of the Kattenstoet, or Cats 
Parade, featuring fioats, giant 
cat effigies, bands and dance and 
theater groups. The throwing of 
toy cats at 6 p.m. closes celebra¬ 
tions. 

Entry to the festivities and 
parade is free. Tribune seating in 
one of five grandstands costs 15 
euros and up, subject to avail¬ 
ability of tickets. 

Online: www.kattenstoet.be. 


Flowers in Girona, Spain 

Each year in May, Girona, 
Spain, welcomes spring with its 
ambitious Temps de Flors fioral 
exhibition. The monuments, gar¬ 
dens and courtyards of this well- 
preserved medieval city north of 
Barcelona are as integral to the 
show as the plants and fiowers. 

From May 12-20, visitors can 
see more than 200 decorative 
elements spread out over 150 
spaces. The city’s museums 
are in on the event, with special 
exhibitions timed to coincide, 
and special activities on May 
19, the Night of Museums. A 
side program offers daily choral 
performances, dance shows, pro¬ 
jections, markets and more. 
Online: gironatempsdefiors.cat. 

Nuremberg flea market 

Twice a year, Nuremberg’s 
beautiful Old Town is trans¬ 
formed into a happy hunting 
ground for up to 200,000 fiea 
market visitors. The spring edi¬ 
tion of the event known as the 
Trempelmarkt takes place May 
11 - 12 . 

From 4 p.m.-midnight on Fri¬ 
day and 7 a.m.-8 p.m. Saturday, 
vendors sell their wares in the 
streets between the Town Hall, 
St. Lorenz Church, Hefnersplatz 
and Spitalgasse. What’s billed 


as Germany’s biggest inner-city 
fiea market offers an eclectic 
assortment of treasures from 
bygone days: antiques, porcelain, 
tools, jewelry, clothing and more. 
As darkness falls, many of the 
vendors illuminate their stands 
by candlelight. Entry is free. 
Can’t make these dates? The 
autumn edition of the same takes 
place Sept. 7-8. Online: tinyurl. 
com/yayuozfy. 

Covent Garden puppets 

Londoners and visitors alike 
will gather in an urban oasis 
this Sunday to take part in a 


tradition-rich activity: watching 
Punch and Judy puppet shows 
staged as part of The Covent 
Garden May Fayre and Puppet 
Festival. 

The annual oh-so-British fami¬ 
ly day out takes place around the 
anniversary of the first recorded 
sighting of a Punch and Judy- 
style show at this site in 1662. 

Performances generally 
consist of a series of short scenes 
played out between two puppets 
— Pulcinella (Mr. Punch) and 
his wife Judy. Mr. Punch wields a 
club, and he’s always eager to use 
it on his long-suffering spouse. 
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After Hours: Italy 


By Nancy Montgomery 
Stars and Stripes 

I ’ve yet to find pizza by the slice in northern 
Italy. But tell me where in New York or Chi¬ 
cago you can find pasta by the cup? 

Bigoi, an Italian franchise with shops in Vi¬ 
cenza, Verona, Venice and Padua, has been selling 
takeout pasta for the past couple of years. I’d seen 
people sitting on the stone steps of Vicenza’s m^es- 
tic Basilica Palladiana plastic-forking bigoli pasta 
to their mouths from a paper cup. They’d seemed 
content, but I’d wondered: How good could it be? 
Really good, it turned out. 

Named for the Venetian dialect for bigoli, the fat, 
rough-surfaced egg pasta made fresh on site, Bigoi 
offers a quick, delicious lunch or dinner entree for 
less than 7 euros (about $8.40). 

I recently bought a cup with a tomato-based sea¬ 
food sauce — clams and spices were visible — for 
6.50 euros. I also bought a serving of meat sauce 
for 2 euros to try later. Both sauces were tasty. The 
pasta was hot and perfectly al dente, even after the 
five-minute walk home. I even felt good about the 
cup and fork, both biocompostable, according to the 
company. 

The sauces are frozen, not fresh, but they taste as 
good as those in more expensive sit-down restau¬ 
rants. And there are 10 to choose from, including 
plain or spicy tomato, pesto, duck, cuttlefish and 
cheese and pepper. 

The storefront shop is modest and not meant for 
hanging out, although there is a small counter at 
which some diners stand and eat. There are no sal¬ 
ads or other sides, only pasta and sauce. Drinks are 
likewise limited to the essentials: bottled Italian 
beer and water. As an added bonus, the Bigoi staff 
speak English. 

Montgomery.nancy@stripes.com 



Bigoi restaurant’s bigoli pasta with seafood sauce, 
served in a biocompostable cup, is as good as or 
better than that served in sit-down restaurants. 


BIGOI VICENZA 

Address: Contra Muscherie 21, 36100 Vicenza, 
Italy 

Hours: 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mondays, 11:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Tuesdays-Sundays 
Prices: Inexpensive. Entrees are 5-6.50 euros; 
drinks are 1-2 euros. 

Information: Phone: (-f 39)0444 028459, web¬ 
site: bigoi.com 

— Nancy Montgomery 



Photos by Nancy Montgomery/S tars and Stripes 


Bigoi, above and below, in downtown Vicenza, Italy, makes its pasta 
from wheat, eggs and salt on site. The pasta, like fat spaghetti, is 
known for its roughness, which helps sauces adhere. 



Daughter turns differences with mom into something delicious 


By Osayi Endolyn 

Special to The Washington Post 

M y mom gets me. That’s 

profound, not because of the 
relationship I reference, but 
because as a daughter, I’m 
finally saying so. I imagine it must be af¬ 
firming, maybe maddening, for a parent to 
have their adult child state with authority 
a truth that has existed for decades. Yet, 
here we are. My mom “getting” who I am 
is only one part of the story, however. The 
second part is why she gets me, another 
truth I’ve recently realized: Surprise! 

— I’m a lot like her. 

A couple of weeks ago, I introduced my 
mother to a dear friend over lunch. My 
friend turned to my mom and clasped 
his hands together. “Angela,” he began in 
mock seriousness, “I have questions.” 

“Hit me,” she said. 

“Tell me about baby Osayi. When did 
you know that all this” — he gestured 
across the table toward me — “was going 
to be... a situation?” 

Minutes into their relationship, they 
were sharing knowing looks. I laughed 
into my bowl. I had expected them to bond 
over grape varietals. My mom, Angela 
Rushen Ross, rested her chopsticks. I 
braced myself “When did I know she was 
going to be independent, go her own way?” 
she asked. “Early.” 

Like many kids, I determined how I 
felt about things by differentiating my 
opinions from those of my parents. Mom 
shows me the blue dress, I choose the red. 
I say college in New York, she says stay in 
California. (She won.) Mom makes a vi¬ 
brant salad with romaine, grilled prawns, 
hearts of palm and grape tomatoes in a 
lemon vinaigrette; I’ll have a burger. 

But there were similarities. I tried out 



Courtesy of the Endolyn family 


Osayi Endolyn and her mother. 

for cheerleading because I was enamored 
with the gorgeous photos of my mom in 
her gold-and-blue high school uniform. 

She helped me thrive. She would record 
me reading aloud so I could hear that my 
rushed words raked me into a stutter. She 
oversaw my essay revisions before I ever 
dreamed of becoming a writer. 

I recently texted her about this “amaz¬ 
ing” salad I’d been evolving. Mild greens 
and fresh herbs, pan-seared spicy shrimp 
with cherry tomatoes, sliced Braeburn 
apples and daikon, all tossed in a tahini- 
lemon dressing. “Well, there you go,” she 
wrote back. Ah. Right. 

I am fortunate that my well of resources 
is based in my mother’s love and guid¬ 
ance. It hasn’t always been easy. Some¬ 
times I felt judged; I know she sometimes 
felt dismissed. But I always knew love 
lived in the gaps. Lately, I’m figuring out 
that being the best version of myself often 
means pulling from the best of where I 
come from, even if that means I change 
the recipe a bit. 

My favorite part of making my salad is 
making the dressing. I start with a dollop 


of tahini and mix in honey, apple cider 
vinegar and a squeeze of lemon, then 
slowly add coconut milk until the texture 
is light and smooth. It has a calming effect 
that lets the disparate salad ingredients 
come together, but without losing their 
unique qualities. 

My mom gets me. I get her, too. 


ANGIE’S DAUGHTER’S SALAD 


Ingredients 
For the dressing: 

1 tablespoon tahini 

1 tablespoon honey 

2 teaspoons extra-virgin olive oil 
2 teaspoons apple cider vinegar 
Juice ofV 2 lemon (at least 2 table¬ 
spoons) 

V 2 cup regular or low-fat coconut milk 
Kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 
For the shrimp: 

2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
4 to 8 ounces medium shrimp, peeled 
and deveined 

Pinch garlic powder (granulated garlic) 

Pinch sweet paprika 

Pinch ground cayenne pepper 

Pinch kosher salt 

Pinch freshly ground black pepper 

Juice ofV 2 lemon 

For the salad: 

2 to 3 handfuls homemade salad mix, 
such as a blend of butter lettuce or green 
leaf lettuce, watercress, radicchio, basil 
leaves, fresh dill 

2 ounces daikon radish, peeled and 
thinly sliced 

V 2 cup halved cherry tomatoes 
V 2 Braeburn apple, cored and thinly 
sliced 

Flesh ofV 2 avocado, cut into chunks 
(optional) 



Deb LiNDSEY/For The Washington Post 


Angie’s Daughter’s Salad: fresh and tasty. 

Directions 

For the dressing: Whisk together tahini, 
honey and oil in a large liquid measuring 
cup, until smooth, then add the vinegar 
and lemon juice. Gradually whisk in the 
coconut milk to form a smooth, emulsified 
dressing. Season lightly with salt and pep¬ 
per. The yield is to 1 cup. 

For the shrimp: Heat a tablespoon of 
the oil in a large cast-iron or nonstick 
skillet over medium heat. Combine the 
shrimp, the remaining tablespoon of oil, 
the garlic powder, paprika, cayenne, salt 
and pepper, tossing to coat evenly. Trans¬ 
fer the shrimp to the skillet; sear for 2 to 3 
minutes, then turn them over and cook for 
about 1 minute. The edges of some shrimp 
should have a bit of char. Transfer to a 
plate and sprinkle with the lemon juice. 

For the salad: Toss together the salad 
mix, daikon, tomatoes, apple and the 
avocado, if using, in a mixing bowl. Add 
half the dressing; use tongs to gently mix 
so the components are evenly coated. Add 
more dressing, as needed. 

Divide between plates, then arrange 
equal portions of shrimp atop each salad. 
Drizzle with the remaining dressing. 
Serve right away. 
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LEST WE FORGET 

Visiting American WWI sites a century after conflict ended 


o; 


By Michael Abrams ■ Stars and Stripes 
^ ne hundred years ago World War I raged across much of Europe. 

The main adversaries, Great Britain and France on the one side and Germany and the Austri- 
f an-Hungarian Empire on the other, had been fighting since August of 1914. Both sides were worn 
out, yet the war dragged on. 

But each side had a ray of hope as 1918 progressed. The Germans had signed a peace treaty with Russia, freeing up 
many divisions to send to the western front. And the French and British had a strong, new ally on their side. The Yanks 
had arrived. 

America had declared war on the Central Powers the year before, and as 1918 dawned it was pouring troops 
into Europe. 

X For the rest of the year, to the war’s end in November, the Yanks, integrated into British and 

French units, and on their own, would help turn the tide to defeat Germany and its allies. 

A century later you can visit the places where the American fought and died. The 
landscape is still pockmarked with craters from artillery shells, monuments 
honor those who fought and white marble crosses and Stars of David, in 
well-groomed cemeteries, mark where many of those killed still rest. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 

Clockwise from top left: the World War I Montfaucon American 
Monument; the Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery 
near Romagne, France; the monument to the 93rd 
Division’s 369th Infantry Regiment; the Marine 
Monument at Belleau Wood; the Rainbow 
Division memorial near Fere-en- 
Tardenois, France. 

Photos by 
Michael Abrams 
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Chateau-Thierry is about 
60 miles east of Paris, on the 
Marne River. On a bluff high 
above the city is the Chateau- 
Thierry American Monument. 
Honoring the American and 
French soldiers who fought in 
the Aisne-Marne and Oise-Aisne 
offensives, it is an imposing 
structure consisting of a double 
row of columns on a long terrace. 
The western facade features two 
giant figures representing the 
U.S. and France, while an eagle 
adorns the side looking east, with 
a map showing the advances the 
Allies made after July 18,1918. 

When America entered the 
Great War, the regular Army 

— numbering just 127,000 troops 

— was in bad shape. Underfund¬ 
ed, undermanned and under¬ 
trained, the French and British 
commanders thought the arriv¬ 
ing Americans should be used as 
replacements within their forces. 

The American Expeditionary 
Forces commander, Gen. John 
“Black Jack” Pershing, didn’t 
agree and pushed to keep them 
under his command. 

The Americans did have one 
proven fighting force, however: 
the U.S. Marine Corps. 

And at the beginning of June, 
the Leathernecks were heading 
to battle at a forest outside the 
small village of Belleau. 

As the Marines arrived at 
Belleau Wood, the French were 
getting ready to retreat. When 
it was suggested the Americans 
should do the same, Capt. Lloyd 
W. Williams, of 2nd Battalion, 

5th Marine Regiment, entered 
Corps lore when he reportedly 
answered: “Retreat? Hell, we just 
got here!” 

And they fought bravely and 
tenaciously. So much so that the 
leathernecks earned themselves 
another nickname. “Teufels- 
hunde,” the Germans supposedly 
called them — “Devil Dogs.” The 
name stuck and became another 
piece of Marine legend. 

There are still traces of trench 
lines and artillery craters in 
the woods. A circle of plaques 
along a footpath tells the story of 
the battle and the bravery. In a 
clearing in the road, surrounded 
by period artillery pieces, stands 
the Belleau Wood Marine Monu¬ 
ment. It depicts a U.S. Marine 
attacking with a rifie and bayonet 
in bronze bas-relief 

Many of the Marines that fell 
here are buried nearby at the 
Aisne-Marne American Cem¬ 
etery. 

Administered, like all overseas 
American military cemeteries, 
by the American Battle Monu¬ 
ments Commission, 2,289 of 
our war dead are buried here. 
Among them is Navy Lt. j.g. 
Weedon E. Osborne, one of four 
Medal of Honor recipients from 
the battle. 

The white crosses and Stars 
of David are laid out in a gentle 
curve under the wooded hill 
where the battle took place. 
Overlooking the graves is the 
chapel with the names of more 
than 1,000 troops missing in ac¬ 
tion engraved in its walls. On its 
outside walls are carvings that 
depict fighting in the trenches. 

Gazing over the graves and 
through the trees, one can see 
Belleau’s church. Its original 
church was destroyed by 26th 


Division artillery fire, but the 
Americans promised to rebuild 
the church and it was dedicated 
in 1929. 

On highway D3 near Fere-en- 
Tardenois stands the simple 
but moving Rainbow Division 
Memorial. A bronze statue of 
an American soldier carrying a 
fallen comrade, it stands where 
the 42nd, or Rainbow Division, 
fought the battle of Croix Rouge 
Farm. 

The division got its nickname 
from its rainbow-shaped and 
colored shoulder patch that rep¬ 
resents the National Guard units 
from various states. 

The battle there in July lasted 
two days, then the 42nd pursued 
the Germans across the Ourcq 
River and advanced more than 
11 miles in eight days. 

As the Allies pushed the 
Germans north and east in the 
Oise-Aisne Offensive, many of 
those killed were laid to rest at 
Oise-Aisne American Cemetery 
in Seringes-et-Nesles. 

“We don’t have any generals 


and we don’t have any Medal of 
Honor recipients here, but we do 
have 6,012 Americans who gave 
their lives for their country bur¬ 
ied here,” said Bert Caloud, the 
cemetery’s superintendent, as he 
walked among the graves. 

One of those buried here is the 
poet Joyce Kilmer; another is 
Oliver Ames Jr. 

A descendant of the founder of 
the Ames Shovel Company, the 
maker of the Army’s entrenching 
tool, he mostly kept the fact a se¬ 
cret, figuring his fellow soldiers 
wouldn’t appreciate him with all 
the trenches they had to dig. 

Both served under M^. “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, who went on to 
found the Office of Strategic Ser¬ 
vices in World War II, and both 
died within a day of each other. 

Not far from the cemetery, in 
the village of Chamery, is the Lt. 
Quentin Roosevelt Fountain. It is 
dedicated to the son of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. A pilot, 
he was shot down during aerial 
combat nearby. He was one of 
former president’s three sons 


who fought in the war. 

On road D977 between Suip- 
pes and Sommepy-Tahure stands 
one of the more striking memori¬ 
als to those who fell in battles in 
the area, the pyramid-shaped 
Navarin Monument. Inside is a 
chapel and an ossuary that holds 
the remains of 10,000 soldiers. 

It is topped by a statue of three 
soldiers by the sculptor Maxime 
Real Del Sarte that depict his 
brother who fell in battle, French 
general Henri Gouraud and 
Quentin Roosevelt. 

From here, it is just a short 
jaunt up to the Sommepy 
American Monument. It com¬ 
memorates the American units 
that served in combat with the 
French Fourth Army during the 
summer and fall of 1918. Sitting 
high on Blanc Mont Ridge, it of¬ 
fers a great view of what was the 
World War I battlefields from the 
platform atop its limestone tower. 

Check out the remnants of 
the trenches, craters and gun 
emplacements that surround the 
monument. 


KNOW & GO 

The story follows American 
troops — more or less — as 
they advanced from west to 
east. Chateau-Thierry as a 
starting point is about 225 
miles west of Ramstein on 
the way to Paris or about 
140 miles south of Mons, 
Belgium. 

For locations, opening 
hours and much more info 
on American cemeteries 
and monuments, go to the 
American Battle Monu¬ 
ments Commission website 
at abmc.gov. 

— Michael Abrams 


In 1918, American forces were 
still segregated. There were a 
number of African-American 
units in theater, but some of the 
white leadership didn’t trust 
them in battle. 

The French, who were used to 
black soldiers from their African 
colonies, had no such qualms. 
They were happy to accept the 
black American soldiers as re¬ 
placements for their fatigued and 
decimated units. 

Under French command, the 
units of the 93rd Division fought 
courageously. Near Sechault 
stands a monument to the divi¬ 
sion’s 369th Infantry Regiment. 
Nicknamed the Black Rattlers, 
they earned another sobriquet 
during the war: Harlem Hell- 
fighters. 

Two soldiers of the 93rd, Cpl. 
Freddie Stowers and Sgt. Wil¬ 
liam Henry Johnson, were post¬ 
humously awarded the Medal of 
Honor in 1991 and 2015, respec¬ 
tively. 

About 20 miles to the east is 
the Montfaucon American Monu¬ 
ment. 

Set high on a hill, like the Som¬ 
mepy monument, it is a massive 
Doric column topped by a statue 
representing Liberty. Com¬ 
memorating the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive, a map of the battle is 
engraved in an inside wall. After 
climbing its 234 steps, one has 
a great view of what was once 
a bloody battlefield. Behind the 
monument are the ruins of the 
former village. 

Nearby is Meuse-Argonne 
American Cemetery. It is the 
largest administered by the 
ABMC in Europe with 14,246 
war dead. Most died during the 
final offensive of the war, but 
here also lie some killed dur¬ 
ing the American expedition to 
Russia in 1918-19. There are 954 
names engraved in the Tablets of 
the Missing. 

Also buried here are nine 
Medal of Honor recipients, in¬ 
cluding Freddie Stowers. 

At 11:11 a.m. on Nov. 11,1918, 
the guns fell silent. World War I 
was over. 

Nearly 100 years later, from 
Flanders Field American Ceme¬ 
tery in Belgium, to the Mont Sec 
Monument in eastern France, 
there remain many sights and 
sites commemorating the brav¬ 
ery and sacrifice of Americans 
fighting a war an ocean away 
from home. 

abrams.mikeiastripes.com 
Twitter: ©stripes-photog 
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Wander Windsor 


Windsor Castle, left, has been home to 
British royals for 900 years. That history 
continues when Harry and Meghan wed 
there at St. George’s Chapel. 

There’s a lot to see, from ornate for¬ 
mal rooms to the miniature perfection of 
Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House to the rather 
stout suit of armor worn by Henry VIII. 
The castle closes at 5:15 p.m. in summer, 
an hour earlier in winter. After exiting, 
you can line up for (free) admission to 
Evensong at St. George’s Chapel, a most¬ 
ly sung service that sometimes features 
visiting choirs. Ask the guides where to 
stand and when to get in line. 

The castle will be closed May 18 and 
19 for the wedding and some apart¬ 
ments are closed other times of the year; 
tinyurl.com/jywwk49. 

Windsor Castle is about 25 miles from 
London and easy to reach. By train, head 
from Paddington to Slough and change 
at Slough for the Windsor & Eton Central 
train, which delivers you within steps of 
the castle. Round-trip tickets are about 
$15. Entrance to the castle is about $30. 


^ t ^ M I M M I ^ -( 

For fans of British royals, 
a sightseeing itinerary 


By Michelle Locke/A ssociated Press 

Y OU got up in the wee hours to watch Prince William and Kate Middleton 
tie the knot in 2011. (And, if you’re of a certain age, ditto for Charles and 
Diana way back in 1981.) You binge-watched “The Crown” on Netflix 
and are anxiously awaiting the show’s next season. This year, with the 
nuptials of Prince Harry and Meghan Markle in the offing, perhaps you’re ready 
to visit England and enjoy some real-life crowning moments. From Windsor to 
window-shopping, here are some tips on where to get that regal feeling. 

M M I - M I M M I M 



Feel like a princess 

Back in London, Kensington Palace feels 
surprisingly home-like for a palace. This 
is the official residence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, aka William and 
Kate, and Prince Harry. The grounds 
include the sunken garden where the 
latest royal engagement was announced. 

This was also home to Diana, Princess of 
Wales. An exhibit of some of her iconic 
outfits is on display through Jan. 6. For 
tickets: tinyurl.com/yalfcb91. 

From the palace, you can walk to the 
Princess Diana Memorial Fountain in 
Hyde Park, right, a lovely and serene spot. 
Friendly notices advise that it’s perfectly 
OK to sit on the side of the fountain and 
dip your feet. 

c 


(Window) shop ’til you drop 

Bond Street, which runs through 
Mayfair from Oxford Street to Pic¬ 
cadilly Circus, is an excellent place to 
window-shop, teeming with high-end 
shops, including Asprey’s, jewelers to 
the royal family since Queen Victoria. 
The Piccadilly entrance is around 
the corner from Burlington Arcade, 
a covered shopping alley featuring a 
number of luxury boutiques. 

Across the street from the arcade’s 
Piccadilly entrance is Fortnum & 
Mason, fabled supplier of gourmet food 
hampers (the young Prince Charles 
gets one in the boarding school episode 
of “The Crown”). You can look at 
samples and plan a palatial picnic, see 
luxury goods on upper fioors, includ¬ 
ing Launer handbags favored by the 
queen. 

Get a casual bite in The Parlour or 
spring for lavish afternoon tea in the 
Diamond Jubilee Tea Room. 
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Et cetera 

Westminster Abbey, above, is 
packed with modern royal his¬ 
tory. It was the site of Queen 
Elizabeth IPs wedding and her 
coronation, the first ever to be 
televised, as well as William and 
Kate’s wedding. You’ll find the 
tombs of many noble and notable 
figures here, including Queen 
Elizabeth I and Mary Queen of 
Scots. Don’t miss the coronation 
chair, which has been used in 
coronation ceremonies since the 
14th century. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, worth 
visiting in its own right, has a 
royal wedding tie-in as well. 
Charles and Diana were married 
here, and she swept the 25-foot 
train of her wedding dress up 
steps red-carpeted for the occa¬ 
sion. 

The Tower of London isn’t 
exactly the home of fairy-tale 
romance. This is where two 
famous royal wives, Anne Boleyn 
and Catherine Howard, met their 
ends. But it is home to the Crown 
Jewels, including the 530-carat 
Cullinan 1 diamond, set in the 
Sovereign’s Scepter with Cross 
that’s been used in every corona¬ 
tion since Charles II in 1661. The 
most often-asked question from 
visitors, according to the official 
website, is “Are they real?” The 
answer: “Yes, they are!” 


KAISERSLAUTERN BAVARIA 


’Z-imibliiiG 

asian food 

Call 0631-58047 for Pick-Up Orders 
Tue-Sun 11am-9pm Mon Closed 
Weilerbacher Str. 110 
67661 Kaiserslautern 






COCKTAIL 
CASINO 
HAPPY Hour 
ENCHI Hour 


Schillerplatz3-5 
67655 Kaiserslautern 
0631 3702 7570 
w.Enchilada-kaiserslautern.de 


HEsrconsr 


Phone: +49 911 384 382 66 
Untere Zwinger Str 9 NBG 
crazynateswcm@gmail.com 
crazynates.de 


BIG EMMA] 

Best Lavastone Steak in town! C 


Open everyday 11-11 
Reichswaldstrasse 1c,66877 | 
Ramstein 06371 406 770 
fw.bigemma-ramstein.com 


KMCC Hofbrau 

of Bavar^ [^H 

Mon-Sat 
1000-2200 
Sunday 
1000-2100 
06371 802 0480 


Frauenricten Str 173 | 92637 Weiden 
For reservations, please call 0961 62519. 
www.olympia-weiden.de 


RHEIN MAIN STUTTGART 


BOHM 

Neue Amberger StraRe 39 
92655 Grafenwbhr 
09641 9369-0 • www.hotelboehm.de 


Come Experience Germany's 
y Finest Beer and Authentic 
German Cuisine 

www.brauhaus-castel.de 
OttoSuhr Ring 27 
55252 Mainz-Kastel 
Tei. 06134-24999 
Open daiiy from 11:00-24:00 


ANAMI 


anami-restaurant.de 
Pforzheim • Bdblingen • Gbppingen 


rURBAR 


BURGER INrovv/y 

^uchstraRe 1 ■ 71032 Bdblingen 
www.ehrbar-bb.de ■ info(fflehrbar-bb.de 
facebook/Ehrbar-Boblingen 
Telefon 07031 98 96 961 


Breakfast ■ Lunch 
Daily Special 
Coffe&Cake 
Homeade ice Cream'^ 

Sunday Breakfast 

Turmstr6 OpeningTimes 

71088Hoizgeriingen Mo-Fr 8:30amto7pm 
07031414777 Sa 9amto6pm 

www.dasstadtcafe.de sun 9am to 7pm 


Hours of Operation: I 
Fr, Sa, So, Mo • ■ 

1000-2200 

) Tu,Th-1100-1430/ 
1700-2200 
Wed • closed 

Im Gewerbeparkl • 92655 Grafenwbhr I 
Delivery Service • 09641 -9367541 
www.roadside-diner.com 


Su&hl - Restaurant - Grill 

Ludwigsburger Str. 159 
70435 Stuttgart-Zuffenhausen 
Tel. 0711-55077118 • www.yuoki.de 
Mon-Sat 11:30-15:00 and 
17:30-23:30. Sun & Fri 11:30-23:30 


» Cocktails 
Big Outdoor Area 

Rotebuhiplatz 21 Stuttgart 
Tel: 0711 48 98 430 • besitos-stuttgart.de | 


8 jwo Locations: 

* .. * HohenloherstraReS I 


^ > MarienstraRe 28 

* * .1 « ^ 70178 Stuttgart 

TRIPLE B • High Quality Burgers 
www.beef-burger-brothers.de 


Savor the Flavpi 
af the Islandl 


I , DieRfurter Str. IS | 32E55 Grafenwahr 

lAifDI52-58BGI75B ^ 



Take the rei(g)ns 

Buckingham Palace is a must- 
see for devotees of “The Crown” 
— even though the series isn’t ac¬ 
tually filmed there. In the sum¬ 
mer, part of the palace is open 
to the public; tickets sell out fast, 
so book ahead. Almost any time 
of year, you can visit the Queen’s 
Gallery, a small but thoughtfully 
curated selection of art from the 
royal collection. 

From February to November, 
visit the Royal Mews, which 
houses stables, the carriage 
house and garage. You’ll likely 
see horses, as well as glittering 
carriages. The standout is the 
huge, gilded Gold State Coach, 
above, used at every coronation 
since George IV in 1821. You can 
even sit for a photo in a replica 
of the landau favored by Queen 
Victoria and imagine yourself 
trotting past crowds of ador¬ 
ing subjects, waving regally of 
course. 

A combined ticket for the 
Queen’s Gallery and Royal Mews 
costs about $27. 

Planning to visit lots of attrac¬ 
tions? Consider a multi-venue 
option like the London Pass. 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


GERMANY 


ROOMS 



Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 

Free Breakfast, Family Apartments, 

HotTub, Sauna, Dogs Welcome, 

American/German Owned, 

36 EUR/Person, Double Occupancy, Per Night. 

Hotel Villa ^ 

Just 3 Minutes from Rose Barracks 

Amberger Str. 9 • 92249 Vilseck 

E-Mall: hotel-villa@email.de 

BOHM 

\ Kirchenthumbacher Str. 36, • 92676 Eschenbach 

Tel.:+49 (0)9645-8444 

1 Email: Hotelamsee@usa.net.www.HotelamSee.de 

Tel: 08824-9120 • Email: hotel@forsthaus-oberau.de 
VAT Forms accepted! www.forsthaus-oberau.de 

Tel.:+49 (0)9662/42070 
www.hotel-villa-vilseck.de 

Neue Amberger StraBe 39 1 

92655 Grafenwbhr • 09641 9369-0 1 

www.hotelboehm.de 1 



www.stnpes.com 
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Mitsubishi Sumiyoshi Tunnel Arms Factory in Nagasaki City manufactured aircraft torpedoes in the final 
days of World War II and was witness to the horrors of the atomic bombing on Aug. 9, 1945. 

What lies beneath 

Workers in the Mitsubishi Sumiyoshi Tunnel Arms 
Factory came to the aid of atomic bomb victims 



A torpedo, at top, on display at Mitsubishi Sumiyoshi Tunnel 
Arms Factory, above. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

H istory can be found 
anywhere if one 
looks close enough 
— including under the 
road you’re driving on. 

Nagasaki City’s Mitsubishi 
Sumiyoshi Tunnel Arms Factory 
is such a place. 

Located about a mile from 
Nagasaki Peace Park, which 
was ground zero for the sec¬ 
ond atomic bomb ever used in 
combat, the tunnel arms factory 
sits almost completely obscured 
underneath the overpassing 
roadway. It remains an ominous 
aide-memoire. 

I visited the tunnels on a sunny 
day in March. I parked at a con¬ 
venience store and descended a 
nearby flight of stairs. 

Peering inside, one could see 
the bare rock that witnessed 
unimaginable horrors. A heavily 
rusted torpedo that looked like 
it was found inside was also on 
display. I was left in awe of what 
had happened at the site and how 
much things have changed in the 
intervening years. 

The tunnels, which were 
commissioned in August 1944, 
served as a hidden backup for 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries’ 
Ohashi Arms Factory, which was 
located about a half-mile away 
and specialized in the around- 
the-clock production of aircraft 
torpedoes. 

The site was designed to 
feature six parallel tunnels that 
would connect Sumiyoshi with 
Akasako under the mountain, 
according to literature provided 
by Nagasaki City officials. Fac¬ 
tory equipment was moved in 
as portions of the tunnels were 
completed to escape intensifying 
air raids from the U.S. military. 

By the end of the war, only two 
tunnels were in operation and 
the others remained incomplete. 

In Tunnel 1, the mostly teen- 
aged volunteers and draftees 
produced torpedo body and 
rudder parts and polished joints. 
The precision department in 
Tunnel 2 manufactured the 
propellers, rudders and motion 
stabilization parts. The parts 
were transported to the Ohashi 
factory where about 80 torpedoes 
were assembled per month. 

Conditions were tough, and 
a Japanese navy m^or general 
was assigned to patrol the floor 
during the three shifts to ensure 
the strictest of disciplinary stan¬ 
dards were being observed. 

Both factory workers and the 
tunnel construction labor force, 
which consisted primarily of 
enslaved Koreans, lived onsite 
just outside of the tunnels. 

On the morning of Aug. 9, 

1945, when an atomic bomb deto¬ 
nated over nearby Matsuyama 
area, approximately 1,800 
personnel and 1,000 Korean con¬ 
struction workers were working 
on site at Sumiyoshi. The detona¬ 
tion either killed or severely 
burned anyone caught outside. 

“Suddenly the tunnel was filled 
with a pale blue light, and there 
was a loud noise followed by a 
blast wave, and then the lights 
went out,” one worker recounted, 
according to the display outside 
the factory today. “Rock frag¬ 
ments came raining down from 
the roof of the tunnel. The zinc 


roofing that was put up to pre¬ 
vent dripping came down with a 
clatter.” 

Immediately after the blast, 
those working inside ran out to 
aid the injured. 

“I groped my way out of the 
tunnel on my hands and knees to 
And all the surrounding thatch- 
roof farmhouses ablaze with a 
fearsome roar,” the eyewitness 
recalled. “Those who had been 
working outside the tunnel had 
either been killed, smashed into 
the machinery by the force of 
the blast or had been injured by 
flying objects.” 

The tunnels became a refuge 
and were soon packed with the 
injured — some with limbs blown 
away, internal organs exposed, 
bodies covered with burns and 
blisters and some with broken 
or loose skin hanging off their 
frames. 

Medicines were scarce and 
many died inside the tunnels, 
pleading for water. The day after 
the bombing, the tunnels were 
converted into an emergency 
facility by the Japanese navy. 

After two or three days of res¬ 
cues and adminstering first aid, 
the workers were Anally able to 
leave the tunnels and head home. 

The tunnels were permanently 
abandoned shortly after. 

Today, city officials said the 
tunnels serve as a monument 
to peace and a symbol of the 
renunciation of war and the 
elimination of nuclear weapons. 
As such, efforts to preserve and 
reinforce the tunnels have been 
made, and visitors to the site can 
view the exterior of the tunnels 
at any time. Visitors wishing to 
enter the tunnels can contact 
the Nagasaki Bomb Museum for 
more information. 

There isn’t much to the tun¬ 
nels, so I recommend visiting as 
part of a more comprehensive 
tour of Nagasaki’s historical 
sites. However, the site is sort of 
an oddity, a place where rather 
than destroy history, the decision 
was made to preserve and drive 
right over it. 
burke.mat't@strlpes.com 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

18 Sumiyoshimachi, Nagasaki- 
shi, Nagasaki-ken 852-8154 

TIMES 

The arms factory can be viewed 
through metal bars at any time. 
For those wishing to enter, one 
must contact the Nagasaki Atomic 
Bomb Museum. The site is rigged 
with motion-sensor lights so it can 
be viewed even at night. 

COSTS 

Free 

FOOD 

A Daily Yamazaki convenience 
store is located about 25 yards 
from the site. 

INFORMATION 

095-844-3913; nagasakipeace. 
jp/japanese/abm/insti/6.html. 

— Matthew M. Burke 
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By Doug Hansen 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 

he Hawaiian Islands 
hold a special, almost 
mystical, appeal for 
many mainland Ameri¬ 
cans and Asian visitors, myself 
included. Recently I traveled to 
Oahu, the Big Island and Kauai 
to see which island I liked best, 
and to discover new places to 
stay and activities not to be 
missed. 

I began my odyssey in Oahu, 
the most well-known and popu¬ 
lous island. Using the centrally 
located Laylow Waikiki hotel 
as my base, I wandered along 
Waikiki’s main street, Kal- 
akaua Avenue, and marveled at 
the diversity of shops, restau¬ 
rants and hotels that attracted 
countless visitors. As dusk 
approached, street musicians 
provided background music 
while two bare-chested, mus¬ 
cular Hawaiian men, holding 
torches, invited visitors into the 
historic International Market 
Place to watch its free, half-hour 
Hawaiian culture show, and to 
explore its upscale shops and 
huge banyan tree, once the site of 
Don the Beachcomber’s tree- 
house, where he lived for years. 
Instead of shopping, I decided to 
watch the sunset from the beach, 
so I headed down a walkway 
lined with dozens of 9-foot-tall 
longboards, emerging to find a 
crowd of similarly minded folks 
snapping sunset selfies as the red 
orb dropped below the horizon 
and painted the iconic Diamond 
Head crater in crimson shades. 

Fortunately, the Laylow 
provided a peaceful oasis in the 
midst of the hustle and bustle of 
Waikiki. From my room upstairs, 
I had a better view from my two 
balconies of the distant moun¬ 


tains, various high-rise condos 
and hotels, and a glimpse of the 
ocean. The recently renovated 
hotel had a midcentury modern 
decor that made my room look 
clean and pleasant. 

The next day, I joined two ac¬ 
tivities that I recommend. First, 
Hawaii Jeep Tours took us on a 
three-hour excursion around the 
south and east sides of Oahu. We 
stopped several times to admire 
spectacular views of the tur¬ 
quoise ocean bordered by tawny 
sand beaches and green-clad 
mountains. But my greatest thrill 
was seeing humpback whales 
cruising through these breed¬ 
ing waters, not only spouting 
as usual but also hurling them¬ 
selves out of the water (known as 
breaching). The tour did a good 
job of revealing the beauty of 
Oahu outside of congested Hono¬ 
lulu. Later that evening, the good 
times rolled as we boarded a 
chartered yacht, Vida Mia, for a 
memorable sunset cruise replete 
with fine wine, appetizers and 
a splendid view of the Waikiki 
skyline glinting in various hues 
while a brilliant full moon rose 
over Diamond Head. 

The Big Island, where I head¬ 
ed next, is also called Hawaii, 
and it differs in many ways from 
Oahu. The Big Island has only 
186,000 people occupying more 
than 4,000 square miles, while 
Oahu packs nearly a million 
people in 597 square miles. This 
largest of all the Hawaiian Is¬ 
lands boasts 11 of the world’s 13 
climate zones, and Mauna Kea, 
which, when measured from the 
ocean fioor, is considered the 
world’s tallest mountain (it rises 
33,000 feet, or 13,800 feet above 
sea level). 

The Mauna Kea Beach Hotel, 
my refuge for the next two days, 
lies on the reliably dry and sunny 


western side of the island, where 
much of the landscape is domi¬ 
nated by otherworldly-looking 
black, jagged lava fields. Fortu¬ 
nately, the hotel sat next to Ha- 
puna Beach, one of the island’s 
largest white sand beaches, with 
clear, turquoise water that beck¬ 
oned paddleboarders, kayakers, 
swimmers and snorkelers like 
me. Mauna Kea was the first 
resort built on the island by Lau- 
rance Rockefeller in 1965, and 
in 2006 it received an extensive 
remodel, bringing its midcen¬ 
tury modern rooms back to top 
standards. 

As I explored the hotel’s 
grounds, just past the beehives 
that produce pure honey for 
guests and the chefs, I found a 
gorgeous, world-class 18-hole 
golf course, part of which hugged 
the rocky shore so closely that 
the ocean fioor is undoubtedly 
blanketed by golf balls. Adja¬ 
cent to the hotel lobby lay an 
11-court tennis club, so near to 
the ocean that a mis-hit tennis 
ball would join the golf balls in 
the ocean. An ample swimming 
pool overlooked the ocean, but I 
felt irresistibly drawn to the long, 
curving sandy beach and the 
rich, blue ocean water below. The 
first day’s strong winds subsided 
enough to allow me to snorkel 
along a rocky outcropping where 
at least 20 kinds of fish beguiled 
my senses. 

The highlight of the trip was 
a Sunshine Helicopter flight. We 
arrived at the heliport around 
sunrise, and as the helicopter 
gracefully ascended in the dawn 
sky, we watched the full moon 
setting over a pastel-colored 
ocean. Our 90-minute flight 
soared over the craggy shoreline 
and waterfall-laden valleys. 

My final destination, Kauai, 
is an island tied with the Big 


Island for first place in my 
heart. Kauai, rightfully called 
“the Garden Island,” is only one- 
seventh the size of the Big Island 
but offers dramatic coastlines 

— the Napali Coast in particular 

— and a mini-Grand Canyon 
called Waimea Canyon. Its small 
population and compact size, 
plus a law that prohibits building 
anything taller than a palm tree, 
appealed to me. 

My final choice of lodging, the 
Koloa Landing in Poipu, was 
the newest of the three Marriott 
Hawaiian Autograph Collection 
hotels in which I stayed on this 
trip, and while the property had 
a moderately attractive exterior, 
my room was outstanding. It 
had a full kitchen and taste¬ 
ful decorations that made it a 
perfect base for exploring the 
island. For foodies who want to 
try Hawaiian specialty foods, the 
Koloa Landing has partnered 
with world-famous chef Sam 
Choi and offers his creations in 
the poolside restaurant. 

Our explorations took us to 
Opaekaa Falls, near a placid 
river perfect for kayaking, then 
on to Steelgrass Farm for a 
unique chocolate tour, at the end 
of which we sampled half a dozen 
varieties of its specialty choco¬ 
lates. And what better way to end 
the day than to visit the Koloa 
Rum store and sample their 
award-winning rum? 

Since Kauai has one of the 
rainiest places on Earth — 

Mount Waialeale, which receives 
nearly 460 inches per year — I 
shouldn’t have been surprised by 
the gale-force winds and lashing 
rain that greeted my departure. 
The weather notwithstanding, I 
felt Hawaii’s aloha spirit in my 
heart when I contemplated all 
the unforgettable experiences I 
had on three magical islands. 


IF YOU GO 

HONOLULU, OAHU 

Lodging: The Laylow Waikiki, 
2299 Kuhio Ave., Honolulu; 
(808) 922-6600 or reserva¬ 
tions (866) 913-6852; laylow- 
waikiki.com. 

Activities: Hawaii Jeep Tours, 
jeeptourshawaii.com; (888) 
594-2329. 

Vida Mia private yacht char¬ 
ter, (808) 358-7056; thevida- 
mia.com. 

Shopping: The International 
Marketplace, 2330 Kalakaua 
Ave., Honolulu; (808) 921- 
0536; shopinternationalmar- 
ketplace.com. 

BIG ISLAND 

Lodging: Mauna Kea Beach 
Hotel, 62-100 Mauna Kea 
Beach Drive, Kohala Coast; 
(808) 882-7222 or reservations 
(877) 880-6524; MaunaKea 
BeachHotel.com. 

Activities: Sunshine Helicop¬ 
ters, Hapuna Heliport, 62-100 
Kauna’oa, Kamuela; (800) 
469-3000; sunshinehelicop- 
ters.com. 

Manta Ray Moonlight Snor¬ 
kel, located at Mauna Kea’s 
beach kiosk; (808) 987-5580; 
maunakeamantas.com. 

KAUAI 

Lodging: Koloa Landing 
Resort at Poipu, 2641 Poipu 
Road, Koloa; (808) 725-2596; 
koloalandingresort.com. 
Activities: Steelgrass Choco¬ 
late Farm Tour, (808) 821- 
1857; steelgrass.org. 

Koloa Rum store and tast¬ 
ing room, (808) 246-8900; 
KoloaRum.com. 
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Pepper, a German Schnauzer, sits at sunset in the courtyard of the Louvre Museum in Paris. 

See Spot sail 

Land and sea alternatives to flying with your pet 
- and how to keep them safe when you can't avoid it 


By Andrea Sachs 

The Washington Post 

I n 2010, Pepper and Nikki Moustaki embarked on 
a European adventure that did not involve one 
plane ride. The pair sailed round trip from New 
York to Southampton, England, on the Queen 
Mary 2 and bounced around Germany, Belgium, 
France and the Netherlands in cars and trains. 
During their two-month stay in Paris, they relied 
on their feet (or paws, in Pepper’s case) and Metro to get 
around the City of Light. 

Pepper, by the way, is a schnauzer, and Nikki is his 
person. 

“Personally, I’m not a fan of flying. Just the stress of 
thinking about what could go wrong in the air ruins the 
beginning of what could be a great trip,” said Moustaki, a 
dog trainer and author who splits her time between New 
York City and Miami. “But I love taking my dog with me 
wherever I go. So I need to And suitable alternative means 
of travel.” 

For pet owners, flying with their four-legged family 
members is the opposite of a relaxing belly rub. According 
to the Transportation Department, the mgjor U.S. airlines 
flew more than a half-million animals last year; of those, 
two dozen died. 

Animal rights organizations and advocates are not 
against the idea of pets on planes, but they urge owners to 
consider all forms of travel before booking a flight. 

“In general, air travel is safe for your pets, but it’s better 
to travel by train or car,” said Amy Nichols, vice presi¬ 
dent of companion animals at the Humane Society of the 
United States. “Think of what’s best for the animal and not 


what you prefer.” 

There are several options, on land and sea, that allow 
you to bypass that big bird in the sky. However, if you can’t 
avoid flying, the experts have provided some tips to make 
the flight as safe, calm and comforting as possible — for 
all species involved. (Note: The critters discussed below 
are leisure pets; the rules covering service animals are 
different.) 


Not all pets travel well. Seniors, puppies and ailing dogs 
are better left at home, as are brachycephalic breeds, 
which often suffer from breathing difficulties. Most air¬ 
lines ban snub-nosed dogs from the cargo hold. 

Weather is also critical. You don’t want to expose your 
animal to extreme temperatures at any point along the 
trip. 

“Summer is not a good idea for any pet,” said Susan H. 
Smith, president of PetTravel.com, a comprehensive guide 
for domestic and international pet travel. 

For international trips, know the country’s entry 
requirements for live animals. Some countries, such as 
Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia, quarantine incom¬ 
ing pets; others, such as Germany and Britain, ban certain 
breeds. 

For all destinations, domestic and abroad, pack a copy of 
your pet’s most current health report. In Europe, you will 
need an E.U. health certiflcate issued by a U.S. Agricul¬ 
ture Department-accredited veterinarian and endorsed by 
your state USDA office. The document must contain vac¬ 
cination and rabies records, plus proof of a tapeworm test, 
depending on the country. You must also microchip your 
pet, in case Bandit decides to run off with the Romanian 
circus. 


By train 

For the most part, trains in Europe are incredibly generous to 
pets. Some countries let the fashionably furry passengers ride 
free and even on their owners’ laps. Mark Smith, a British cat 
owner who founded travel website the Man in Seat Sixty-One, 
created an informative page about pet travel on trains and fer¬ 
ries. 

“There are little problems and quirks," he said about the vari¬ 
ous rules governing each country’s rail service. 

For instance, Britain’s National Rail allows two animals per 
passenger for no charge. On the Caledonian Sleeper, which fans 
out across England and Scotland, passengers and their pets can 
bunk together in a cabin for about $43, plus the people ticket 
fare. However, if you want to cross the English Channel on the 
Eurostar, you can’t — the high-speed train that links London to 
destinations on the mainland does not permit animals. 

By sea 

Only one cruise line invites pets onboard: Cunard’s Queen Mary 
2. The ocean liner, which sails back and forth between New 
York and Southampton, England, offers 24 kennels for $800 to 
$1,000 a pop. A full-time Kennel Master oversees the feeding, 
walking and housecleaning of the four-legged cruisers, who 
receive a gift bag including a QM2-monogrammed coat and 
Frisbee, among other treats. 

“Imagine a ship that offers the finest food, white glove ser¬ 
vice, amazing entertainment and incredible shore excursions," 
Moustaki said. “Now imagine that you’re taking this trip with 
your dog.” 

Cunard does not accept all breeds. It prohibits some dogs 
because of size (Great Dane, Irish wolfhound, St. Bernard and 
malamute, among others) and others because of British restric¬ 
tions (pit bull terrier, Japanese Tosa, Dogo Argentine and Fila 
Braziliero). For shorter sea sojourns, many ferries in Europe and 
the United States lower the gangway for pets. Depending on 
your style of land travel (car or train) and the company’s rules, 
you can walk or drive onto to the boat with your pet. Some 
companies require the animal to stay in the vehicle or a kennel; 
others invite them to come on deck and feel the sea breeze on 
their snouts, as long as they are leashed. Pet-embracing opera¬ 
tions in Europe include Brittany Ferries (France and Spain); 
Condor (France, Channel Islands); DFDS Seaways (France, 
Netherlands); Irish Ferries; P&O (Belgium, France, Netherlands); 
and Wightlink (Isle of Wight in England). Rates range from free 
to about $100. 

By car 

Moustaki’s advice: Restrain your dog in the back seat with a 
harness, with the leash clipped on. Pack such essentials as a 
non-spill water dish for the back seat, potty pads, plastic bags, 
a blanket and a towel, paper towels, treats and your dog’s regu¬ 
lar food. She also recommends a hands-free leash that wraps 
around your waist, so that you can carry your luggage without 
losing your grip on your pet. 

Drivers will need to stop every few hours for a bathroom and 
water break. Nichols recommends every four to six hours for 
adults and more frequent stops for younger and older dogs. If 
your pet starts acting “spacey,” Nichols said dehydration could 
be the culprit. In addition, though dogs love to stick their heads 
out, keep the windows shut. Debris could fly into their faces and 
eyes. 

By plane 

Commercial air offers three ways to transport pets: as carry-on, 
cargo or checked luggage. Keeping your pet within close reach 
(meaning, at your feet) is preferable, of course. However, the 
airlines limit the size of the carrier and therefore the animal. In 
addition, some countries (South Africa, Hong Kong, Australia, 
New Zealand and Britain, for instance) do not permit animals in 
the cabin; they must fly as cargo. 

For carry-on creatures. Smith recommends a soft-sided 
carrier (vs. a hard case or whale-size purse) with a waterproof 
bottom, secure fasteners and good ventilation. 

In a match between checked baggage and cargo, the former 
wins. 

“I would advise the less time in the possession of the airline, 
the better,” Nichols said, “so checking [your pet] with luggage 
would be preferred over handing them over hours in advance.” 

Sending your crated animal as luggage is often less expensive 
and stressful for both of you. For the checked bag scenario, 
simply bring your pup to the airport check-in counter with the 
rest of your luggage shortly before going through security. You 
will retrieve your pet in the baggage claim area, among the other 
oversized pieces of luggage, such as golf clubs and skis. 

By comparison, if your pet travels as air cargo, you will have 
to drop off your dog four or more hours before takeoff at a 
facility that is often separate from the main terminal. Your loved 
one could sit in an un-air-conditioned cargo terminal for hours, 
waiting to be loaded. 

“Pets are at the greatest risk before they even take off,” said 
Smith. 
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A 

PERSONAL 

JOURNEY 


The Thin Silence’ is an 
emotional tale that plays 
with your expectations 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 

I n the past decade, a number of indie devel¬ 
opers have reinterpreted video-game forms 
from the past to tell emotionally infused 
stories. Ben Follington and Ricky James’ 
“The Thin Silence” does this by mining the look of 
1980s games to tell a strange, circuitous tale about 
a man’s search for purpose and self-forgiveness. 

What their contemplative game lacks in visual 
pizazz, it makes up for in its humanistic writing, 
somber ambient soundtrack (by Lightfrequency) 
and solid, albeit conventional, gameplay. It pitches 
itself at your mind more than your eyes. 

Video games often traffic in delayed gratifica¬ 
tion. Experienced players who pick up a new 
fighting game or an RPG are likely aware that 
it will take time for them to come to grips with 
a game’s intricate systems or submenus. “The 
Thin Silence” pushes the concept of story-based 
delayed gratification. 

This is not a game that’s in a rush to lay out 
what’s going on. At the start we see a man sitting 
near the wall of a cavern. Then the image cuts to 
a distressed man with his arms gripping his head 
standing between a torch-wielding crowd and a 
band of armed soldiers. Eventually it grows clear 
that the seated man and the person caught be¬ 
tween the contentious groups is Ezra Westmark, 



an ex-government minister who is tormented by 
self-recriminations. Why he feels as he does is 
more obscure. 

Ezra stands up in the cavern after a small 
chunk of the ceiling collapses, causing a shaft 
of light to stream in. Maneuvering him about 
turns up your first item: a boot. Over time, you’ll 
discover a variety of other items — a hook, a sign, 
matches, etc. 

Some of these things can be combined via a 
simple crafting menu, which allows you to add up 
to three components. So, for example, the hook 
paired with the boot changes into a climbing boot 
with obvious functionality. It makes sense that you 
should have to craft such an item early on since 
on a visual and metaphorical level, “The Thin 
Silence” is about a journey from the depths to the 
heights, from internal confusion to self-acceptance. 

As you traverse the world using the items in 
your inventory to overcome obstacles — from 
spatial gaps to obstructive objects — you’ll come 
across documents that allude to a civil war raging 
between government and rebel forces. The most 
intriguing of these are authored by Dr. Shavi 
Mantha, a psychiatrist who is acquainted with 
Ezra. 

Mantha contends that the surrounding society 
is sick, that the ruling government is outrageously 
corrupt and that its citizens have lost a sense of 
shared purpose and community. Through his 
samizdat writings, Mantha, sounding very much 
at times like the self-help author Mark Manson, 
encourages his readers to embrace the suffering 


they have known and use the knowledge gained 
through this suffering to push their society in a 
different direction. 

While I took a modest bit of pleasure in expand¬ 
ing Ezra’s tool kit and learning how to bypass 
puzzles, I was, for stretches of the game, unsure 
of what was going on or what I thought of it. I was 
not enamored enough with figuring out ways to get 
from point A to point B to ignore the reason I kept 
playing — discovering context and meaning for my 
efforts. By the time I reached the end, I had discov¬ 
ered both, which made me retroactively appreciate 
how the game had courted my uncertainty. 

When I spoke with the game’s creators, they 
told me that the way “The Thin Silence” plays 
with expectations is by design. Apparently, I’d 
fallen into their trap perfectly. Later, over email, 
Ricky James noted: ‘“The Thin Silence’ takes 
place in this big, empty world both physically and 
socially; there are huge panoramic landscapes de¬ 
void of people, and this sense of loneliness every¬ 
where. We wanted to evoke that sense, and put the 
players in a position to feel not only isolated but 
also like this was a world of so much promise that 
hasn’t been realized, or has been lost. That’s the 
position Ezra is in as he grapples with his mental 
health. This emptiness is the result of a civil war, 
a parallel of Ezra’s internal conflict.” 

At its core, this retro game is about our indi¬ 
vidual and collective difficulty with embracing 
different forms of forward thinking. It has the 
austerity and the warmth of a low-fi song about 
our not-so-charming inadequacies. 


“The Thin Silence” is a narrative adventure game told through the introspection and recollection of 
Ezra Westmark. Players follow Ezra’s journey, from his self-imposed exile to forgiveness and hope. 

Photos courtesy of Two PM Studios 
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‘We’re right 
back where 
we started off’ 


Tom Petty’s passing helped Trampled By Turtles 
realize that life’s too short to remain on hiatus 


By Chris Riemenschneider 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

D ave Simonett didn’t 
know what to expect 
when he and his 
Trampled by Turtles 
bandmates finally got together at 
a cabin last October. 

After a decade of being stuck 
in a van and then a tour bus to¬ 
gether, the members of Minneso¬ 
ta’s widely loved acoustic sextet 
went a full year without ever 
being in the same room. They 
agreed to meet at banjo player 
Dave Carroll’s family lake place 
near Grand Rapids, Minn., for a 
weekend. 

There was loose talk of work¬ 
ing on new songs. Mostly they 
just planned to hang out. 

“We really hadn’t talked any¬ 
thing through, so I didn’t know if 
there would be any grievances to 
air or whatever,” said Simonett, 
frontman of the group and also 
the one responsible for shelving it. 

As the members started arriv¬ 
ing at the cabin, though, so came 
the news: Tom Petty had passed 
away. For a bunch of dudes in 
their 30s and 40s who mostly 
grew up in smallish Midwestern 
towns, that was a big one. 

“We went down to the lake 
with a Bluetooth speaker and lis¬ 
tened to just about every record 
of his,” Simonett recalled. 

Along the way came lessons 
about how life is short, music 
is forever and a great band like 
Petty’s is a rare find, not to be 
undervalued. 

No wonder that we got a new 
Trampled by Turtles album on 
May 4, just half a year later. 

With a title that optimistically 
points to what lies ahead for 
Simonett and his crew for the 
rest of the year, “Life Is Good on 
the Open Road,” the new 12-song 
collection, is the band’s first re¬ 
cord in four years. It also marks 
the end to an almost two-year 
hiatus from the stage. 

There was a remarkable swift¬ 
ness to the band’s reunion, too. 

“We played music together 
late into the night, and late into 
the next night, too,” Simonett 
remembered from the cabin. “It 
felt like only one day had passed 
since we were last together, not 
one year.” 

Where they left off 

One listen to “Life Is Good on 
the Open Road” confirms that 
sentiment; it sounds like Tram¬ 
pled never left. 

The gallop-paced banjo and 
fiddle in the opening tune and 
first single, “Kelly’s Bar,” sounds 
as familiar and distinctive as the 
lyrical references to Red Wing 
and Winona and the adventures 
found in between. There’s more 
manic and rapid-fire string pick¬ 
ing — from the band that proudly 
wore the “Ramones of blue- 
grass” tag — in subsequent tunes 
such as “Blood in the Water” and 
“Annihilate.” 

The record also boasts plenty 
of slower, more melodic, lushly 
textured tracks in the vein of 
the band’s game-changing 2012 
single “Alone,” including the con¬ 
templative but celebratory title 
track and the album’s rearview- 
mirror-tinted “I’m Not There 
Anymore.” 


“We’re right back where we 
started off,” Simonett sings mid¬ 
way through the record, words 
he’s all too happy to echo when 
asked about how the album came 
about so quickly after the lull. 

“It felt like it did a long time 
ago,” Simonett said. “For most 
of the recording, we just sat in a 
circle and played songs together. 
That was mostly it. We didn’t 
have an outside producer. It was 
really low-pressure and easy. It 
brought us back to like 2007.” 

If everything came together so 
smoothly and cheerfully, why did 
Trampled by Turtles come apart 
in the first place? 

“It was really my fault,” 
Simonett said. “My personal life 
was super chaotic at the time, 
and creatively I really wanted to 
make the record that became the 
Dead Man Winter record.” 

Road goes on forever 

A more electrified side proj¬ 
ect/moniker he started around 
2011, Dead Man Winter became 


the vehicle by which Simonett 
wrote his most personal album 
to date, “Furnace,” written as he 
retreated to a temporary home 
in Red Wing following a divorce. 
He said he needed to “clear the 
decks” to get through that dif¬ 
ficult record, which came out to 
strong press and favorable fan 
reaction at the start of 2017. 

“[Trampled] toured so much, 
it was just too hard to find time 
to make that kind of record and 
give it the energy I wanted to 
give it,” he said. “Especially 
since I have two young kids, 
there was never time between 
Trampled tours to get much 
done.” 

While Simonett focused on 
“Furnace,” the other members of 
his original band took on a wide 
variety of projects. 

Bassist Tim Saxhaug started 
a film-production company in 
Grand Rapids while also tour¬ 
ing in Dead Man Winter. Fiddler 
Ryan Young rejoined his prior 
band Pert Near Sandstone for 


some gigs while also producing 
them and younger acts in his 
home studio. Cellist Eamonn 
McLain played with Lucy Mi¬ 
chelle’s band Field Trip. Banjoist 
Dave Carroll settled into a new 
home life in Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., and gigged a little around 
the ski-resort circuit. 

While tending to his small 
farm north of Duluth with his 
wife and two kids. Berry stayed 
active in the Duluth music 
scene, playing acoustic gigs with 
friends and making a traditional 
Irish record with Teague Alexy. 

While they admitted to get¬ 
ting burned out by Trampled’s 
demanding schedule before the 
hiatus. Berry and Simonett both 
sound unequivocally eager to 
get back to playing shows again. 
They’re booking gigs through the 
fall, including European dates. 

The album’s title track isn’t 
the only new song that celebrates 
life on the road. So does “Thank 
You, John Steinbeck,” an ode to 
the “Grapes of Wrath” author’s 


REVIEW 


Trampled By Turtles 

Life Is Good on the Open Road 
(Thirty Tigers) 

One of the first questions you have 
to answer with Trampled By Turtles 
is what they are: A quirky bluegrass 
band with rock and punk influences? 

A rock band that shapes its anthems 
with fiddles and mandolins? 

Let’s table that for a moment and 
start here: the sextet from Minnesota 
creates first-rate, heartfelt songcraft. 
They’re at it again on “Life Is Good 
on the Open Road,” the band’s first 
album in four years. 

Lead singer Dave Simonett sets 
the songwriting foundation. He’s back 
with the band after a detour for a 
wonderful 2016 solo project under the 
name Dead Man Winter. That led to 
an unabashed breakup album, and at 
times this sounds like a sequel. 

Simonett is still processing on som¬ 
ber ballads like “We All Get Lonely” 
and “Thank You, John Steinbeck.” The 
band’s ability to make a fiddle, a man¬ 
dolin or even a banjo sound mournful 
elevates the wistful effect. 

The mood is interrupted briefly by a 
primal scream of a song called “Blood 
in the Water,” which seems more 
angry than cathartic. The thrashing 
seems misplaced on an otherwise 
thoughtful album, but soon it’s back to 
the more carefully considered work the 
band does best. 

As for the labeling dilemma, sure. 
Trampled By Turtles works the turf 
between rock, bluegrass and other in¬ 
fluences. Maybe the only pigeonholing 
they need is this: They are American 
originals, still exploring and still deliver¬ 
ing moody, evocative music. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 



beloved book “Travels With 
Charley,” which Simonett reread 
at a pivotal point during the 
band’s long break. 

“There’s a section at the begin¬ 
ning before [Steinbeck] leaves 
where he tells friends he’s taking 
this epic road trip, and most of 
the people say they wish they 
could go with him,” the singer 
explained. “Everybody loves the 
idea of a road trip, even if once 
you get out on the road it starts 
to wear you down and [stuff] 
happens. 

“I didn’t ever want to take 
touring for granted. It’s what I 
always wanted to do. I’m lucky 
to get to do this. So I’m trying to 
remember that it’s pretty great 
to travel the world with my best 
friends, even if sometimes it does 
get hard.” 

If they ever lose sight of that 
again, Simonett and the rest of 
the band now know that taking 
a year or two off won’t mean the 
end of the road. 


Top row, from left: Eamonn McLain, Erik Berry, Dave Carroll 
Bottom row: Dave Simonett, Tim Saxhaug, l^an Young 

Courtesy of All Eyes Media 
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Leon Bridges 

Good Thing (Columbia Records) 

Leon Bridges explores new 
musical dimensions on “Good 
Thing,” updating the retro soul 
of his acclaimed debut with a 
fresher approach and more per¬ 
sonal lyrics, all without eroding 
the smoothness of his sounds. | 

With its string section and 

impassioned vocals, 70s-style opening ballad “Bet Ain’t 
Worth the Hand” allows for a smooth transition from 
“Coming Home,” his Grammy-nominated first album, 
which musically placed Bridges somewhere in the mid 
’60s. “Bad Bad News,” the first single, gracefully picks up 
the pace and comes rhythmically even closer to the pres¬ 
ent. It offers a booster shoot to his confidence — “I made 
a good, good thing/Out of bad, bad news” — as well as the 
source of the album title. 

At under 3 minutes and highlighted by falsetto oohs and 
ahhs, “You Don’t Know” sounds ripe for summer success. 

Bridges displays his strongest passion and fire on 
the album’s closing tracks, not to be missed. There’s no 
subtlety in the bluesy “Mrs.,” which struggles to recon¬ 
cile the emotional and physical aspects of a relationship, 
while the autobiographical “Georgia to Texas” is singer- 
songwriter jazz, with countermelodies and an illuminated 
saxophone solo by Jeff Dazey. 

Bridges’ voice remains his biggest strength, but “Good 
Things” is proof positive that the rest of his artistry is fast 
catching up. 

— Pablo Gorondi 

A sjsnfi atpH Prpss 
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Keith Urban 

Graffiti U 

(Hit Red/Capitol Nashville) 

Watch Keith Urban play 
guitar in concert and you 
see an artist transported 
by the music he makes. 

Listen to Urban sing, 
though, and he seems more 
restrained, especially on 
his new album, “Graffiti 
U,” and its equally eclectic 
predecessor, the hit-filled 
“Ripcord.” That’s not to 
say “Graffiti U” isn’t well- 
crafted, though, or that 
his goal of weaving pop, 
rock and dance music into 
country isn’t worthy. 

The current single, 
“Coming Home,” shows 
how it all works, with 
Urban sampling a bit of 
Merle Haggard’s “Mama 
Tried” to put some twang 
in the dance groove. When 
Grammy-nominated 
pop singer-songwriter 
Julia Michaels joins in, it 
becomes a sweetly effec¬ 
tive combination of styles. 
On “Never Cornin’ Down,” 
Urban moves from funky 
verses to a banjo-picking, 
good-time chorus and even 
takes an Afrobeat detour 
in the bridge. The lovely 
“Same Heart” starts off 
with some icy electronics 
in the verses before warm¬ 
ing up in the chorus. 

However, sometimes you 
can almost hear Urban’s 
anxiety as he leaves his 
comfort zone. He seems 
like he’s trying hard to 
keep up on “Way Too 
Long,” struggling to hit 
notes in the peppier keys 
and tempos that co-writers 
Michaels and Nate Ruess 
usually use. On “Paral¬ 
lel Line,” co-written by 
Michaels and Ed Sheeran, 
Urban seems wary of the 
sparseness of the song 
and fills all the space 
with countermelodies and 
echoing vocals that detract 
from the immediacy and 
rawness of Sheeran’s best 
work. Similarly, the impact 
of Urban’s #MeToo anthem 
“Female” is blunted by 
the torrent of images in 
the chorus while the stark 
verses made his point so 
powerfully. 

Trying new things is ad¬ 
mirable. But when Urban 
is on familiar ground, as he 
is on the future singalong 
“Steal My Thunder,” he 
shows how far his experi¬ 
ments have to go to reach 
his usual stellar level. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


Sting and Shaggy 

44/876 (A&M/Interscope) 

So, Sting might have 
eschewed the punky-reg- 
gae that made him famous 
for more recent forays into 
albums of dumb children’s 
rhymes, lame lute music, 
grey shipbuilding songs 
and sprightly straight¬ 
ahead rock (2017’s “57th & 
9th”). Apparently, though, 
he hasn’t forgotten Ja¬ 
maican music’s influence 
altogether. Enter Shaggy, 
the pleasantly guttural, 
Kingston-born dancehall 
toaster and pop-reggae 
songster. 

It isn’t always pretty. 
Along with ham-handedly 
evoking “the ghost of Bob 
Marley that haunts me to 
this day” on the jittery title 
track. Sting all but confis¬ 
cates “Wait in Vain” for the 
team’s so-called original 
cut “Waiting for the Break 
of Day.” Luckily, Sting is 
a lovely, pliable bassist 
who hasn’t lost his sense of 
reggae’s pernicious pulse, 
and his partner in rhyme is 
a sly and silly lyricist with 
sex on his mind. “To get 
your body was my goal / 
But you fit perfectly in the 
wifey role,” bellows Shaggy 
on the woozily jazzy “22nd 
Street.” On “Just One 
Lifetime,” however, the 
twosome pull out all their 
happiest, most harmonious 
signature tricks — Sting’s 
wobbly croon. Shaggy’s 


Willie Nelson 


Last Man Standing (Legacy) 


“It’s getting hard to 
watch my pals check out, 
it cuts like a worn-out 
knife,” Willie Nelson sings 
on the title cut of Last Man 
Standing, which is either 
his 67th or 73rd studio 
album, depending on whom 
you ask. “One thing I’ve 
learned about running the 
road is ‘forever’ don’t apply 
to life.” 

Like last year’s “God’s 
Problem Child,” which also 
included all new songs co¬ 
written by producer Buddy 
Cannon (often with lyrics 
composed via text mes¬ 
sage), “Last Man Standing” 
contemplates mortality 
from a wry perspective. 

“I don’t want to be the last 
man standing,” Nelson, 
who turned 85 on April 29, 
sings. “On second thought, 
maybe I do.” 

With his road band 
augmented on a sprightly 
set of honky-tonk workouts 
and jazz-inflected ballads 
by studio ringers such as 
Alison Krauss (who sings 
and plays fiddle). Nelson 
remains a great sui generis 
singer and phrase-maker. 
He’s up for adventure on 
the rollicking “Ready to 
Roar” and subtly suggests 
now is the time for political 
engagement on “Me and 
You”: “I had a friend I used 
to talk to, we used to both 
sit on the fence,” the sage 
country singer sings. “But 
anymore I can’t relate to 
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Courtesy of Lindsay Hart 


“Hero at Home” was inspired by author Sarah Verardo’s personai family journey: having three young daughters — Mary Scott, from left, 
Elizabeth and Grace — and her husband Mike, center, who lost two limbs and suffered traumatic brain injuries while serving in A^hanistan. 


Defending her husband's dignity 

Wife of wounded veteran wrote ‘Hero at Home’ to explain amputations, injuries to children 



I realized I needed to give them 
(her young daughters) the tools to deal 
with what I’ve already been dealing with 
for years — the stares, the questions, f 


Sarah Verardo 

on writing “Hero at Home” 


By Allison Klein 

The Washington Post 

G race Verardo, 3, came home one 
day from preschool and told her 
mother: “Someone said Daddy is 
gross.” 

Sarah Verardo spun into action. Her 
husband’s war injuries were having a 
broader effect on her children than she 
had realized. Mike Verardo is a double 
amputee, but Grace had always known 
him simply as a “handsome hero.” 

“I realized I needed to give them the 
tools to deal with what I’ve already been 
dealing with for years — the stares, the 
questions,” Sarah Verardo, 33, said about 
her three daughters, who are 3, 2 and 9 
months old. 

So she wrote and self-published a 
children’s book, “Hero at Home,” about a 
veteran who has a prosthetic leg, a wound¬ 
ed arm and a brain injury that sometimes 
causes him to put his “keys in the fridge 
and milk in the closet.” 

Her audience, she said, was her chil¬ 
dren, their classmates and people around 
the world who want to better understand 
veterans with severe war injuries. 

“I’m his caregiver and case manager, 
but the most important thing I do is keep 
his dignity and my children’s dignity. 

That was being challenged,” she said. “I 
wanted to explain to people: This is what 
it’s like to live with war.” 

Mike Verardo, 33, was an Army infan¬ 
tryman with the 82nd Airborne Divi¬ 
sion when he was hit by an improvised 
explosive device in southern Afghanistan 
in 2010. He was knocked unconscious and 


badly bruised, but his injuries were mostly 
to his head. 

A few days later, feeling fit for duty, he 
decided to return to his unit rather than go 
home to recuperate. Two weeks after that, 
he was struck by another explosive device. 
This time, it took off his left leg and arm 
and burned 30 percent of his body. 

The injuries to his body and brain were 
so extensive that he was not expected to 
live. 

The attack occurred April 24, 2010, 
meaning Matt recently observed his eighth 
“Ahve Day,” a day some veterans celebrate 
to mark surviving an attack that almost 
killed them. At the time of the attack, 

Sarah and Mike Verardo were dating. They 
got married three years later. The follow¬ 
ing year, Grace was born. Shortly after, 
their other two daughters came along. 
Sarah Verardo said their lives are not easy, 
but “our blessings far outweigh our bur¬ 
dens.” They live outside Charlotte, N.C. 

Proceeds from the book go to the In¬ 
dependence Fund, a nonprofit that helps 
severely wounded veterans and their 


famihes. The fund helps fill unmet veter¬ 
ans’ needs through caregiver and advocacy 
programs, said Sarah Verardo, who is the 
group’s executive director. 

At the beginning of her book, illustrated 
by Inna Eckman, readers are introduced to 
Grace, her father and the war that left him 
wounded. 

“This is Grace’s dad. ... He was sent to 
Afghanistan to protect America and was 
wounded in action while fighting for our 
country.... He wears a special leg that 
looks like it belongs on a robot. His arms 
were rebuilt with lots of tools,” it reads. 

Then it shows a drawing of Grace on her 
dad’s shoulders as he walks with a pros¬ 
thetic leg and a red cape. There’s also a 
scene of him on an all-terrain wheelchair 
at the beach with Grace’s sisters on his lap. 

The next page is a critical one, because 
it says something that Sarah Verardo said 
many people don’t understand: “Grace’s 
dad is still working hard to get better.” 

Mike Verardo has had more than 100 
surgeries, with more in his future. Since 
December, he hasn’t been able to wear his 


prosthetic leg because he had a surgery 
and his wound is still healing. His left 
arm was reconstructed for aesthetics but 
is paralyzed. His traumatic brain injuries 
prevent him from functioning fully in 
daily life and holding a job. 

The idea of ongoing recovery is some¬ 
thing Sarah Verardo said she is constantly 
explaining to people. 

“People will say, ‘Did the VA not buy 
you a leg?’ or ‘I know an amputee who ran 
a marathon,”’ she said. “Mike has a very 
complicated medical case and a severe 
traumatic brain injury. He’s one of the 
most severely wounded veterans from the 
war. This is something we will deal with 
for the rest of his life.” 

She said her husband, who has a shy 
personality and turns from the spotlight, 
is happy with the book and its empow¬ 
ering message. One page shows him at 
Arlington National Cemetery saluting the 
headstones for three close friends killed in 
Afghanistan. 

While the Verardos’ lives are not easy, 
they feel lucky that he came home from 
the war alive, even if his body is different. 

“Grace’s daddy tells her that sometimes 
people get hurt and their bodies change,” 
reads the book. “But they still have the 
same heart.” 

Sarah Verardo said her kids love the 
book as well. When Grace first saw it, 
her mother recounts, she said, “This is 
the book about me and Daddy!” And she 
wants to show it to all her friends. 

“She proudly tells everybody her daddy 
fought the bad guys and he won,” Verardo 
said. 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Paterno”: Even a very familiar story 
can be interesting with the right casting, 
as is the case with this HBO original film. 

A1 Pacino turns in one of the best perfor¬ 
mances of his career playing legendary 
Penn State football coach Joe Paterno. 

It’s his work that drives the story, which 
had been played out so completely in the 
press in 2011. Pacino plays Paterno during 
the aftermath of his assistant coach Jerry 
Sandusky’s sexual abuse scandal. After 
becoming the winningest coach in college 
football history, Paterno must find a way to 
deal with how these horrible events were 
taking place without his knowledge. It is the 
story of a how a person can be so blinded by 
their professional passions that they miss 
the obvious. The film was co-written and 
directed by Barry Levinson, who makes the 
production work not because it is a rehash¬ 
ing of the familiar elements surrounding the 
case, but because the tale unfolds through 
Paterno’s viewpoint. It’s a powerful story of 
a man whose amazing professional legacy 
comes under fire. And Levinson gets the 
perfect performance he needed from Pacino 
to do that. “Paterno” will be available for 
digital download starting May 7. 

“Rowan & Martin’s Laugh-In: The 
Complete Fourth Season”: Even for those 
who lived through the 1960s, many of the 
political jokes in this free-form comedy 
series will seem very dated. But the core 
strength of the show reaches any genera¬ 
tion as the series embraces slapstick humor 
with a passion. Hosted by Dan Rowan and 
wisecracking co-host Dick Martin, “Laugh- 
In” goes for laughs through a barrage of 
skits and jokes that are edited together at 
a rapid pace. And the humor is always on 
the absurdist level such as having Sammy 
Davis Jr. and Wilt Chamberlain in a boxing 
match. Other sketches include Art Carney 
as the Masked Lobster looking for work and 
Ernestine (Lily Tomlin) ringing up Aristotle 
Onassis and Gore Vidal. The NBC comedy 
also features some of the biggest stars of the 
era including William F. Buckley, Truman 
Capote, Johnny Carson, Carol Channing, 
Tim Conway, Bing Crosby, Phyllis Diller, 
David Frost and Orson Welles. Along with 
all the laughs and star power come bonus 
features that include interviews with Lily 
Tomlin and Arte Johnson. 



Universal Pictures 

Dakota Johnson and Jamie Dornan in “Fifty 
Shades Freed.” 


Also available on DVD: 

“Fifty Shades Freed”: The film series 
sparked by EL James’ book trilogy reaches 
the final chapter. Dakota Johnson stars. 

“Saving Private Ryan”: The Tom Hanks 
film is being released on 4K Ultra HD/Blu- 
ray to mark the 20th anniversary. 

“Human Flow”: A year in the life of refu¬ 
gees is documented by director Ai Weiwei. 

“Paradox”: Hong Kong police officer Lee 
(Louis Koo) goes on a search in Thailand for 
his missing daughter Chi (Hanna Chan). 

“The House That Dripped Blood”: Scot¬ 
land Yard inspector’s search for a missing 
film star leads him to a haunted house. 

“Dear White People: Season 1”: A diverse 
group of students of color navigate a pre¬ 
dominantly white Ivy League college. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


CHARMED ROLE 

Job has been a fairy tale for actor Andrew J. West 



By Rick Bentley 
Tribune News Service 

O nce upon a time, Andrew J. West 
landed what would have been a 
great role for any actor if it only 
provided half the amount of ma¬ 
terial to play. But the Indiana native feels 
doubly blessed because not only has he 
had the modem elements to play in ABC’s 
“Once Upon a Time,” he’s also had the op¬ 
portunity to deal with events in a magical 
fairy tale world. 

“It’s a dream come true for an actor,” 
West says. “A lot of the actors on the show 
essentially get to play two different char¬ 
acters or three or four. I feel like I get to 
do that with Henry because we see such 
a different version of Henry in Fairytale 
Land than we do in the real world. 

“It’s fun to get to step into that. In 
Fairytale Land there is this optimistic 
confidence we often get to see with 
Henry that is fun to play. In the real 
world, there’s a cynical vibe to him. 

He’s a little more down and out. To get 
to tap into those two different aspects 
of the character — in the two different 
worlds he is in — is a dream.” 

That’s the world West has been 
living in this season after “Once 
Upon a Time” went through a m^jor 
overhaul going into this year. Dur¬ 
ing the first six seasons, Henry 
Mills was only a youngster as 
played by Jared Gilmore. The 
reset this season made Mills an 
adult with no knowledge of his 
family or former friends. How 
all that will play out will be 
revealed through the final 
episodes leading up to the 
series finale of “Once Upon 
a Time.” 

“Once Upon a Time” 
creators and executive 
producers Edward Kit- 
sis and Adam Horowitz 
released an official state¬ 
ment in regards to the show 
coming to an end. They thanked 
the fans for their support through 
all seven seasons. Those fans came 
back despite most of the original cast 
having left. The series shifted from 
Storybrooke, Maine, to the cursed 
Seattle neighborhood of Hyperion 
Heights. Original cast members 
who returned included Lana 
Parrilla as Regina/Roni, Robert 
Carlyle as Rumpelstiltskin/ 

Weaver and Colin O’Donoghue 
as Hook/Rogers. 

The character of Henry 


remained, but in the older form, 
creating the need to recast. Taking 
on a role that had been played for 
several years by another actor is 
challenging because there must be 
enough in the performance to keep 
continuity with the character, but 
leave room for the new actor to put 
a new spin on the role. 

“I was concerned about it and a 
little intimidated because this actor 
had played the role for six years,” 
West says. “But the writers and 
producers have done an amazing 
job re-creating this character. I can 
bring my own spin, but it is really 
them who have taken the show in a 
new direction.” 

Unlike the beginning of this sea¬ 
son, there will be no reset. West will 
no longer get to work in a world 
where there have been days 
that have given him some of 
the best acting experiences 
of his career. 

“There are days when I 
have the costume and the 
cape on and I am running 
through the woods where I 
feel like a little kid again. 
This is the fantasy of what 
my 8-year-old self would 
believe my professional 
life would be,” West said. 

“Once Upon a Time” 
is just the latest televi¬ 
sion work for West, who 
started his onscreen 
career playing the young 
Christian Troy in the EX 
show “Nip/Tuck.” That 
was followed by simulta¬ 
neous recurring roles on 
‘Greek” and “Privileged,” 
plus guest-starring spots on 
“Bones,” “CSI: NY,” “Ghost 
Whisperer,” “Castle” and “Body of 
Proof.” He also landed the lead in 
the web series “Rockville, CA.” His 
film credits include “Antiques” and 
“The Middle Man.” 

Out of all his credits, “Once Upon 
a Time” felt the closest to West 
because when he was growing up, 
everything from Greek mythology 
to fairy tales to comic books spoke 
to him. The Disney animated film 
“Sword in the Stone” was one of his 
favorites. 

“I remember when I got this job, 

I realized I was about to take part 
in something that is storytelling in 
its purest form. Which is something 
I’ve always wanted to do,” West 
says. “As an actor, wanting to be an 
actor since I was a young child, I 
have always wanted to be involved 
in the storytelling. 

‘“Once Upon a Time’ is just pure 
storytelling. It’s pure magic. It’s the 
type of storytelling that speaks to 
the kid in all of us.” 
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FOR ENDURANCE 

ENTHUSIASTS 

Obstacle course racing chases mainstream 


By Jake Seiner 
Associated Press 

O n a concourse down Citi Field’s 
first-base line, weekend warriors 
of all shapes and sizes scaled a 
roughly 20-foot-tall cargo net, 
flipped over the top of the A-shaped struc¬ 
ture and crawled down the other side. 

In the left held grandstands, they car¬ 
ried heavy bags of sand up and down the 
stadium stairs. On the warning track in 
center held, they scaled 7-foot walls and 
slammed medicine balls into the dirt. And 
behind home plate, they emerged sweat- 
drenched and smiling from a clustered 
gantlet of punching bags, jogged through 
the finish line and had medals placed 
around their necks. 

“Every time I come to one of these, it al¬ 
ways tests your limits,” said Matt Judson, 
one of more than 10,000 Spartan racers 
who maneuvered the course that day. 

That’s just what Spartan Race founder 
and CEO Joe De Sena had in mind when 
he put on the company’s first race in 2007. 
De Sena didn’t invent obstacle course 
racing, but he has helped bring it to the 
mainstream. Spartan has attracted more 
than five million participants and will run 
races in more than 30 countries this year, 
and De Sena is eyeing further growth, set¬ 
ting a goal of 100 million participants and 
entry into the Olympics. 

Spartan holds more than 200 races an¬ 
nually. There are dozens of races slated 
throughout Europe, and even Mongolia 
and Thailand will stage events on this 
year’s circuit. Other similar brands, like 
Tough Mudder, Rugged Maniac and War¬ 
rior Dash, are increasingly pulling people 
off the couch, too. 

It’s an industry that’s boomed over the 
past eight years. This level of participa¬ 
tion was unthinkable when De Sena first 


encountered obstacle course racing in 
the mid-1990s. What he found then was 
a niche community and “a very disor¬ 
ganized industry.” He estimates 20,000- 
30,000 people globally were involved. 

“In the mid-90s and 2000s, there was a 
specific kind of adventurous person taking 
a stab at a race like that,” De Sena said. 

“It was a small community.” 

The shift came around 2010. Soldiers 
returning from wars in Afghanistan and 
Iraq sought weekend activities more ex¬ 
treme than beer league softball. CrossFit 
and other workout programs were en¬ 
couraging a generation of people eager for 
outlandish ways to test their fitness. And 
social media was making it easier than 
ever to get the word out. 

“There’s not much more needed than 
an image or a short video to get people 
interested,” De Sena said. “It just hap¬ 
pened. Grandmothers, kids, everybody 
was attracted to this thing.” 

The crowd at Citi Field was all over the 
map — gym rats bounding 7-foot walls 
with ease, people with average builds 
casually chatting with friends as they 
walked between stations, and some left 
gasping for air between sets of burpees. 

The races are difficult for everybody, 
but even people with below-average fit¬ 
ness can make it to the finish line. That 
level of accessibility has made obstacle 
racing an increasingly popular team¬ 
building experience for companies. 

At Citi Field, Janet Filipow helped orga¬ 
nize a 23-person group of employees from 
Konica Minolta’s New York headquarters. 
The company encourages out-of-office 
bonding by putting together volunteer out¬ 
ings and a weekly circuit training class, 
but the Spartan Races created a differ¬ 
ent vibe. It’s just about the hardest thing 
Filipow could reasonably encourage her 
coworkers to try, and getting everyone 



through the course creates a different sort 
of connection. 

“A couple people that had signed up 
were like, T’ve never done one. I don’t 
know if I can do it.’ ” Filipow said. “They 
came back and were hke, T did it!’ 

Konica Minolta brought employees rang¬ 
ing from 21 to 60 years old with varying 
levels of fitness. Amanda Hansen, 35, runs 
8-12 miles per week and felt pretty good at 
the end of the course. Her husband, John 
Hansen, struggled with all the stairs. 

“I didn’t train at all, and it was the dumb¬ 
est thing I probably ever did,” he said. 

Even though the course whipped him, 
John was already planning to do another 
race. 

“Just the adrenaline,” he said. “Your 
heart gets going, you just want to finish. 
You just want to finish that race and say, T 
did it.’” 

De Sena knows that’s the way to get 
people hooked — put obstacle racing on 


their radar and get them on the course, 
and they’ll keep coming back. Making that 
initial connection is the key, and Spartan is 
working many avenues to raise awareness 
of the sport. It does well on social media, 
through word-of-mouth, and it even has a 
show on NBC — Spartan Ultimate Team 
Challenge. 

But one platform in particular could be 
crucial to helping De Sena reach his 100- 
million person goal: the Olympics. 

De Sena helped launch the Interna¬ 
tional Obstacle Racing Federation — now 
known as the World OCR — in 2014. The 
federation is working with more than 60 
countries and expects to reach 75 by the 
end of 2019, a key threshold in lobbying for 
Olympic status. De Sena hopes the sport 
can break through for the 2024 Olympics 
in Paris. 

“I think we’d be really good for the 
Olympics,” De Sena said. “We have such a 
giant audience.” 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



Kaspars Grinvalds, Dreamstime/TNS 

Experts say the safest place for a child on an airplane is in a safety seat and not on a lap. 


Safe flights for the smallest 

Airline incidents have parents reconsidering lap child policy 


By Mari A. Schaefer 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

W hen booking flights for 
family vacations, many 
parents of infants and 
toddlers will do the op¬ 
posite of what international and do¬ 
mestic airline regulatory agencies, 
transportation safety agencies and 
many safety experts recommend. 

They will plan to hold their chil¬ 
dren in their laps, unrestrained. 

But if anything should reinforce 
the need for child restraint seats 
on airplanes, the recent emergency 
landing of Southwest Flight 1380 
should, said Jan Brown, a former 
flight attendant who survived 
the 1989 crash landing of Phil¬ 
adelphia-bound United Flight 
232, which killed 111 passen¬ 
gers in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Last month, metal frag¬ 
ments from an exploding 
engine shot into the Southwest 
plane, which was cruising at 
32,500 feet. The force from 
the dramatic change in cabin 
pressure partially sucked passen¬ 
ger Jennifer Riordan, 43, headfirst 
through a broken window. Riordan, 
who had been wearing a seat belt, 
died from blunt trauma to her head, 
neck and torso. The plane, on a 
scheduled flight from New York to 
Dallas, made an emergency land¬ 
ing at Philadelphia International 
Airport. 

“If there had been a lap child 
anywhere in the area, that lap child 
would have gone out that window,” 
said Brown, 77, in a phone interview 
from her Chicago-area home. 

For 28 years. Brown has been 
fighting to make child restraint 
seats mandatory on all flights but 
has seen little support from the 
airline industry. 

In 1989, Brown was working on 
a DC-10 airplane carrying 285 pas¬ 
sengers when a broken fan blade in 
a rear engine disintegrated, causing 


a catastrophic engine failure. When 
it came time to land the crippled 
aircraft, flight attendants instructed 
passengers to adopt the crash posi¬ 
tion. Four parents, including Sylvia 
Tsao, were instructed to put their 
lap children on the floor, the proto¬ 
col at the time. 

Tsao’s 22-month-old son, Evan, 
got separated from his mother as 
the plane somersaulted down the 
runway. He died of smoke inhala¬ 
tion, according to reports from the 
National Transportation Safety 
Board. 

“Everybody in his area survived,” 
Brown said. “If he had been in a 
seat, he would have survived.” 


What upsets Brown most is that 
parents are given a false impression 
of safety by the fact that children 
under 2 are allowed to fly free and 
unrestrained. 

While the Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration, NTSB, International 
Civil Aviation Organization and 
most airlines, including Southwest, 
strongly recommend that infants 
and small children be secured in a 
proper safety seat, none require it. 

Families generally decide to 
carry children instead of buy them 
their own seats because of the cost 
of another seat, said Flaura Koplin 
Winston, director of the Center for 
Child Injury Prevention Studies at 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 

What a lot of parents don’t realize 
is that a child who doesn’t have a 
dedicated airline seat also doesn’t 
have a dedicated oxygen mask, she 
said. 


Flying, however, is still far safer 
than driving — a far more common 
mode of transportation than air 
travel, especially for kids. Though 
safety seats are mandated in cars, 
the leading cause of death for chil¬ 
dren is motor-vehicle accidents, she 
said. 

One alternative to hauling a 
cumbersome child restraint seat 
through airport security and onto 
a plane is a harnesslike restraint, 
called CARES. The restraint, made 
by AmSafe, a manufacturer of 
safety restraint products, is FAA- 
approved for children weighing 22 
to 44 pounds. 

“We believe that the safest place 
for a child under the age 
of 2 is in its own car seat, 
strapped in,” said Taylor 
Garland, spokeswoman for 
the Association of Flight 
Attendants. That group has 
maintained that position 
since the United crash in 
1989, she said. 

Garland said the orga¬ 
nization is working with 
ICAO to improve safety standards 
for child restraint seats across the 
globe. So far, no country mandates 
their use on airplanes, she said. 

Garland pointed to Emma Tour- 
tellotte, whose life likely was saved 
by a child safety seat. After the 1997 
engine explosion of Delta Air Lines 
Flight 1288, debris flew through the 
fuselage into the cabin, killing two 
passengers. A section of the plane’s 
paneling hit the wings of Tourtel- 
lotte’s child seat. 

David Tourtellotte, the child’s fa¬ 
ther, testifled in a 1997 congressio¬ 
nal hearing that he initially balked 
at wife Kathleen’s wish to buy an 
extra seat. 

“I thank the Lord that I had the 
good sense to listen to Kathleen,” 
Tourtellotte testifled. “Otherwise 
we might not have Emma with us 
today.” 


If there had been a lap child 
anywhere in the area, that lap child 
would have gone out that window. ^ 

Jan Brown 

former flight attendant, commenting on last month’s 
broken window emergency on a Southwest Airlines plane 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE jf "- 

Lisa Smith Molinari 

Surviving spouses need 
suicide ‘postvention’ help 

E very time I hear the gut-wrenching statistic that 
20 military veterans commit suicide every day, 
my throat catches. The shocking reality that 
more lives have been lost to veteran suicide in 
the past 15 years than in the wars of Iraq and Afghani¬ 
stan is an obvious tragedy that Anally has the attention 
of the Pentagon, lawmakers, health professionals and the 
public at large. Prevention of veteran suicide is a hot-but- 
ton issue. 

But sadly, it’s the surviving spouses who are ignored 
now. 

A significant number of veteran suicides involve 
victims who are married. In fact, as reported earlier this 
year, married veterans are at a higher risk of suicide than 
single veterans, likely due to the increased responsibili¬ 
ties they face upon returning home from service. When 
married veterans take their own lives, spouses are left to 
handle those responsibilities alone, while struggling to 
process grief 

When this process becomes complicated with guilt and 
post-traumatic stress, spouses often become “stuck” in 
grief, unable to move forward from the tragedy. Relation¬ 
ships soon fall apart, substances are sometimes abused, 
and day-to-day tasks become overwhelming. These mili¬ 
tary spouses are the forgotten victims of veteran suicides. 

However, Boston’s Home Base Veteran and Family 
Care center has partnered with Tragedy Assistance 
Program for Survivors (TAPS) to offer surviving spouses 
from all over the United States intensive suicide “post¬ 
vention” treatment that seems to be working. The “In¬ 
tensive Outpatient Program for Survivors” (lOPS) offers 
transportation, lodging, meals, childcare stipends and 
treatment at no cost to participants. 

The two-week pilot took place last July, and the second 
group of surviving spouses graduated from lOPS on 
April 13. Although in the future, lOPS will be open to all 
surviving family members who have experienced the 
traumatic loss of a military veteran family member, the 
initial groups consisted of widowed spouses of military 
veterans who committed suicide. Their ages ranged from 
late 20s to early 50s, and they were seeking treatment 
from 11 months to 11 years after the suicides. The m^or- 
ity had children. Tragically, all of the widows in lOPS 
were present when their spouses committed suicide, or 
were the first to And them after their deaths. 

lOPS is the first program to combine treatment for 
PTSD and complicated grief for family survivors of 
military suicide in the US., and offers participants daily 
therapy for complicated grief, coping skills training, peer 
support and post-therapy follow-up. 

“The most common thing we see is spouses with ques¬ 
tions like, ‘What could I have done? What should I have 
done? What did I not pick up on? Could I have prevented 
this?”’ said Dr. Louis Chow, Home Base Director of Edu¬ 
cation. “The amount of guilt and unresolved questions 
can be quite profound.” 

Dr. Chow and Dr. Lauren Richards, both Home Base 
psychologists, teach spouses to process grief by identify¬ 
ing and regulating their emotions, rationally examining 
their feelings of guilt, and learning to ask for help. The 
primary goal of the lOCP Skills Group is not to alleviate 
grief, but rather lift the obstacles to processing it. 

Dr. Bonnie Ohye, clinical psychologist and Home Base 
Director of Family Programs, said follow-up data from 
the lOCP pilot showed significant reduction in symptoms, 
with positive feedback from all participants. 

However, the future of the program remains uncer¬ 
tain because Home Base covers the costs of the lOCPs 
internally. “This is not a sustainable business model,” Dr. 
Ohye said. On July 28 at Fenway Park, Home Base will 
host a charity run and a Rex Sox vs. Minnesota Twins 
pregame ceremony to honor the sacrifices of surviv¬ 
ing military families. Home Base hopes that the event 
will not only raise money for its programs, but will also 
increase awareness of the need to offer treatment to the 
families of fallen veterans. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflifedJgooglemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


LET’S PLAY TWO! 

BY BRENDAN EMMETT QUIGLEY / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 



ACROSS 

1 Perpendicular to the 
ship’s middle 
6 “Let’s do this!” 

13 Larger of Mars’s two 
moons 

19 Proof of purchase for 
some contests 

21 Maines of the Dixie 

Chicks 

22 Out of date? 

23 Underwater mine? 

25 Some end-of-season 

announcements 

26 _Plus (grooming 

brand) 

27 “Insecure” star Issa 

28 Comparison middle 

29 Peaceful protest 

30 Get a copy of a 1965 

#1 Beatles hit? 

37 South America’s_ 

39 Left-winger 

40 U.N. worker 

protection agcy. 

41 “_Music’s golden 

tongue / Flatter’d to 
tears this aged man 
Keats 

42 Actor Milo 

43 Minute Maid Park 

player, informally 
45 Formed for a 

particular purpose 

47 Sultan Qaboos’s land 

48 Something to 

be defended 


50 Rather poor 

ambassador's skill? 

53 School in 

development? 

54 Hat, informally 

56 Bomb with the 

audience 

57 Brand with an arrow 

through its logo 

58 Grp. getting a pay 

cut? 

59 “Roll Tide!” school, 

for short 
62 Rolled_ 

65 Prefix with warrior 

66 Formerly known as 

67 Reason a computer 

program wouldn 't 

70 Some touchdown 
scorers, for short 

73 Zippo 

74 “Am_sensitive?” 

75 Existed 

76 Thanksgiving serving 

77 Things folded in the 

kitchen 

80 “Cinderella” mouse 
82 Big-eared animal 

84 Past 

85 Incredibly hard 

90 One with a 

confession to make 

92 Consume 

93 Responds wistfully 

96 Impressive hole 

97 “_reconsidered” 

98 Padre’s hermano 

99 Prefix with pressure 

100 “Eww!” 


IQlLinka quartet 
of supermarket 
employees? 

109 Aid for a tracking 
shot 

110 Jumpy sort, for 
short? 

111 Vehicle that often 
rolls over; in brief 

112 _mater 

115 Angry 

Shakespearean cry 
\\1 Something you 're 
not allowed to do in 
math? 

121 Mistakes 

122 Bit of nonsense in a 
No. 1 Ella Fitzgerald 
hit 

123 Not mling out 

124 Gadget for lemons 

125 Goes back and forth 
(with) 

126 A cylinder has two 

DOWN 

1 Band with a 

symmetrical logo 

2 Bath toy 

3 Pizzeria order 

4 Some lawyers’ cases 

5 Kind of biol. 

6 Picks up later in life? 

7 Red_(sushi fish) 

8 Irish icon, for short 

9 Ankle bones 

10 Relating to the pelvis 

11 Prefix with 

communication 

12 Hair-raising cry 

13 Pigtail, e.g. 

14Many a“... For 

Dummies” book 


15 Transmitting 

16 Comic who acted in 

“Ocean’s Eleven” 

17 Smelling of mothballs 
18PartofO.S.: Abbr. 

20 Original home of 
Paddington Bear 
24 Moves effortlessly 
(through) 

29 Streetside hangouts 

31 Draw back in fear 

32 River that rises in 

the Cantabrian 
Mountains 

33 Player-coach Jason of 

the N.B.A. 

34 K-12 

35 Constellation between 

Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor 

36 Kids’ rhyme starter 

37 Big name in pain 

38 Onto land 

44 Code on a bag to 

Chicago 

45 Annually 

46 Like a space cadet 

47 1847 novel of the sea 
49 “Finlandia” composer 

51 Rollickingly funny 

52 “Time was ...” 

55 Feature of a millpond 

60 “You couldn’t possibly 

mean me!?” 

61 Oil field? 

63 Kind of job 

64 _Bird, 10-time 

W.N.B.A. All-Star 

67 Bite-size, say 

68 Teaching positions 

can be part of their 


69 Chest protector 

70 “La La Land” actor 

71 Rolls out ofbed in the 

morning? 

72 Messy treats 

73 Fluorine’s atomic 

number 

77 “Way to go!” 

78 Purple flowers 

79 Longtime Walter 

Bemdt comic strip 


81 Spot for wallowing 
83 All-out attack 

85 Stylish 

86 Cry at a happy hour, 

87 Cry of excitement 

88 “Well, Did You_ 

89 Gate 

91 Did some 

documentary work 
95 Bolivian capital 


102 0%, in the dairy aisle 

103 Highest-level 

104 Nice forecast 

105 Population 
classification 

106 Settle down for the 
night 

107 Sam who sang 
“Twistin’ the Night 

108 Com symp brand 


113Tiny bit 
114 They always come 
with mayo 
115Flat-topped hat 
116 Heat 

117Keyboard key 

118 _minimum 

119 Anthem contraction 

120 One rampaging in 
2018’s “Rampage” 


GUNSTON STREET 



“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
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FACES 



I f you thought the work¬ 
out videos Britney Spears 
recently posted on social 
media looked grueling, the 
pop superstar confirms that they 
were—even if she and her train¬ 
er boyfriend made it look easy. 

Spears and Sam Asghari went 
through intricate movements, 
including Asghari lifting Spears 
several times and Spears doing 
a headstand — and it seemed ef¬ 
fortless. But in reality, Spears 
says he put her through it. 

“He’s a trainer, so everything 
has to be so perfect. We probably 
did 40 (takes), and I hurt myself,” 
she joked in an interview with 
The Associated Press. “It looked 
great, he did a good job and he 
edited it really, really well.” 

She said she’ll often tap her 
oldest son, Sean Preston, to 
shoot her videos and photos for 
social media, and those are usu¬ 
ally in one take. 

“With (Sam), I did it a million 
times and I swear it was horri¬ 
ble, but when I do it just with my 
kids, it’s really fast,” she said. 

Spears said she prefers chal¬ 
lenging workouts because she 
has “always been an active per¬ 
son” and gets bored easily. She 
plans to ramp up those exer¬ 
cises as she prepares to return 
to touring with the Piece of Me 
tour, sponsored by Pepsi. She’ll 
also be one of the superstars in¬ 
cluded in the Pepsi Generations 
summer campaign where the 
company will reissue retro cans 
featuring acts that have partici¬ 
pated in earher campaigns. 

Spears’ tour takes her Las 
Vegas residency on the road and 
will be the last opportunity for 
fans to see that show. She’ll per¬ 
form dates across North Amer¬ 
ica and Europe. It kicks off July 
12 in Washington, D.C. 

Spears said she looks forward 
to getting back onstage because it 
helps bring her out of her shell. 


Performing is 


A BOOSTTOMY 
CONFIDENCE 


“I’m very sensitive and sometimes I 
just want to run away because I’m a very 
shy person,” she said in a phone interview 
Wednesday. “I think energy is contagious 
and when I get onstage with the dancers, 
we all kind of vibe off each other. We feel 
the same energy and we connect.” 

Watching Spears perform, it might be 
difficult to imagine that she might not 
be outgoing, but she said she has a stage 
persona that takes over in front of an au¬ 


dience. “I think it’s healthy to be able to 
put on the persona of being confident,” 
said Spears, who also said she’s on a kick 
of reading self-help books. 

“I think it’s an escape because honestly 
with how shy I really am, I don’t think it’s 
healthy,” she said. Performing is “a boost 
to my confidence. It’s like an alter-ego 
type thing. Something clicks, and I go and 
turn into this different person. I think it’s 
kind of a gift to be able to do that.” 


Britney Spears — at the GLAAD Media Awards last month — is taking her act to North American and Europe 
this summer with her Piece of Me world tour. The first show is July 12. Chris Pizzello, Invision/ap 


‘Get Out’ writer and director announces new movie 


From wire reports 

He’s baaaaaaack. 

Jordan Peele announced his new 
movie Tuesday, his first since the Oscar- 
winning “Get Out.” 

The director failed to give any infor¬ 
mation about his new project, titled “Us,” 
but shared the poster on Twitter: a pair 
of heads in smoky black against a dirty 
white background. 

“A new nightmare,” the description 
reads. 

Lupita Nyong’o (“Black Panther”), 
Elisabeth Moss (“The Handmaid’s 
Tale”) and Winston Duke (“Black Pan¬ 
ther”) are all circling roles in the film, ac- 


FILM NEWS 

cording to Variety. 

Peele signed a first-look deal with Uni¬ 
versal last May, just after the wild suc¬ 
cess of “Get Out,” which opened No. 1 at 
the domestic box office and grossed an 
eventual $255 million worldwide. 

“Get Out” earned a Best Picture 
Oscar nomination — one of just a few 
horror films to do so — while Peele be¬ 
came just the third person to be nomi¬ 
nated for Best Picture, Best Director 
and Best Original Screenplay in their 
directorial debut. 

“Us” is set for a March 15 release. 


Cannes: Chastain, Nyong’o 
promote female-led spy film 

At last year’s Cannes Film Festival, 
Jessica Chastain noticed the paucity 
of female-led action films at the movie 
marketplace. This year, she brought a 
corrective. On Thursday, Chastain and 
her co-stars promoted plans for “355,” 
a James Bond-like spy thriller led by 
female stars. Along with Chastain, the 
film is to star Marion Cotillard, Lupita 
Nyong’o, Penelope Cruz and Fan Bing- 
bing. “355,” which has franchise aspira¬ 
tions, is one of the hottest properties at 
Cannes. 


Internal review: NBC News didn’t 
know of any sexual harassment 
involving Matt Lauer before firing 

NBC News management was unaware of any 
incidents involving former “Today” co-anchor 
Matt Lauer before four women came forward 
with accusations of sexual harassment against 
him in November, according to an internal re¬ 
view whose findings were released Wednesday. 

Lauer was fired Nov. 29 after a female employ¬ 
ee complained to NBC’s human resources de¬ 
partment that the NBC News star had engaged in 
inappropriate sexual behavior in the workplace 
with her on several occasions in 2014. 

After his firing, three other women came for¬ 
ward with allegations involving Lauer that they 
said occurred between 2000 and 2007. 

But the review, conducted by legal counsel at 
NBCUniversal with the assistance of two outside 
law firms, determined that before November, 
there had never been a complaint to manage¬ 
ment or human resources regarding the former 
anchor, who had worked at the network for 27 
years. 

Two of the four women who complained about 
Lauer said his former bosses at NBC News were 
aware of his behavior. Those executives and pro¬ 
ducers, who are not named in the investigation, 
denied any such knowledge, and investigators 
were unable to substantiate the claims, the report 
said. 

“We were also unable to establish that any 
of those interviewed, including NBC News and 
‘Today’ leadership. News HR and others in the po¬ 
sition of authority in the news division, knew that 
Lauer had engaged in sexual activity with other 
employees,” the report stated. “Every such indi¬ 
vidual credibly responded that they had no such 
knowledge.” 

Spotify cuts R. Kelly music 
from playlists, cites policy 

Spotify has removed R. Kelly’s music from its 
playlists, citing its new policy on hate content and 
hateful conduct. 

A spokesperson said Thursday that Kelly’s 
music is no longer available on the streaming 
service’s owned and operated playlists and algo¬ 
rithmic recommendations. His music will still be 
available, but Spotify will not actually promote 
it. 

The new policy defines hateful conduct as 
“something that is especially harmful or hate¬ 
ful,” such as violence against children and sexual 
violence. 

Spotify says it doesn’t censor content because 
of an artist’s behavior. But the service wants pro¬ 
grams to “reflect” its values. It says when an art¬ 
ist does something harmful or hateful, it might 
affect the ways it works with the artist. 

Kelly has long been the target of sexual mis¬ 
conduct allegations, which he has denied. 

Kelly’s representative didn’t immediately re¬ 
spond to an email seeking comment. 

Other news 

■ The Fred Rogers drama “You Are My 
Friend” starring Tom Hanks as the beloved 
television host is coming to theaters in late 2019. 
Sony Pictures said Wednesday that the film will 
be released Oct. 18, 2019. The story is inspired 
by the real-life friendship between Rogers and 
journalist Tom Junod. 

■ Sheryl Crow and Common are among the 
artists and executives on the Recording Acad¬ 
emy’s new task force on inclusion and diversity. 
The academy announced the team’s 16 members 

— 13 of whom are women — in a statement 
Wednesday. 

■ “Love & Hip Hop” star Teairra Mari says 
she’ll be in pursuit of justice after intimate pho¬ 
tos of her surfaced online. 

■ An unidentified woman claims singer Chris 
Brown trapped her in a bedroom of his Los Ange¬ 
les mansion during a drug-fueled orgy last year 

— and that one of his friends repeatedly raped 
her. In a sexual battery and gender violence law¬ 
suit filed Wednesday, the woman claims Brown 
orchestrated the horrific assault. The woman 
says she stated out loud that she wanted to leave 
and would not consent to any sex. 

From wire reports 
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By Ana Marie Cox 

Special to The Washington Post 

F ormer New York Attorney General 
Eric Schneiderman is only the 
latest ally of feminists to turn out 
to be an accused abuser as well. 
In recent weeks, we’ve also learned of a 
prominent liberal tech consultant, Clay 
Johnson, whose career was not at all de¬ 
railed by rape allegations and sexist ver¬ 
bal abuse. Multiple women have accused 
MacArthur “genius grant” winner Junot 
Diaz, a rape survivor, of actions ranging 
from unwanted kisses to rageful outbursts. 
Rep. Tony Cardenas, D-Calif, is facing an 
ethics investigation for allegedly sexually 
assaulting a 16-year-old girl. 

I repeat these examples (with the knowl¬ 
edge that every step backward in time 
would add to the list) not to highlight any 
particularly egregious irony but to under¬ 
score the uselessness of trying to segregate 
sexism, and sexual violence, by ideology. 

There is no ideological monopoly on mi¬ 
sogyny or patriarchy or sexual harm, a fact 
that most women have learned from bitter 
experience. I’m not so naive as to believe a 
man’s voting record is going to be predic¬ 
tive of his potential for violence. That he 
seems to go to the same rallies as I doesn’t 
mean he won’t draw me into an inappropri¬ 
ate conversation. The cool bumper stickers 
on his car won’t guarantee my safety if he 
drives slowly by while I’m on my run. And 
whenever I hear about the latest political 
comrade or colleague to be the subject of 
other women’s stories, I am never surprised 
when his actions do not match up with his 
ideals. When the difference is great, I am 
only disappointed. Surprise is the privilege 
of someone who has never been assaulted 
by someone they know. 

So I suspect it is mostly men who are fas¬ 
cinated by the overblown irony in anyone’s 


By Carl P. Leubsdorf 
The Dallas Morning News 

I nsurgent candidates make a lot of 
noise. But their ability to appeal to the 
most rabid members of their parties 
often proves a poor prescription for 
winning general elections. 

By that standard, Tuesday was a good day 
for both the Republican and Democratic 
establishments, as voters in the primaries 
rejected insurgent candidates who might 
have jeopardized their parties’ chances in 
several crucial contests in November. 

The results may have slightly improved 
the GOP’s chances of retaining its m^ority 
in the Senate, and the Democrats’ hope of 
recapturing one of the biggest 2018 guber¬ 
natorial prizes, in Ohio. 

In two of the three states holding Sen¬ 
ate primaries. West Virginia and Indiana, 
where President Donald Trump scored 
solid 2016 victories. Republicans nomi¬ 
nated candidates who could give Demo¬ 
cratic incumbents close races. (In the 
third state, Ohio Democratic Sen. Sherrod 
Brown remains favored over GOP Rep. 
Jim Renacci.) 

In the contest that attracted the most 
attention. West Virginia Republicans re¬ 
jected Don Blankenship, the controversial 
former coal mine owner who spent a year 
in prison for his role in one of the nation’s 
deadliest mine explosions. Though he la¬ 
beled himself “Trumpier than Trump,” 
Blankenship’s racist campaign attracted 
the enmity of top national Republicans — 
including Trump — who feared he would 
cost the GOP its chance of unseating con¬ 
servative Democratic Sen. Joe Manchin. 

Blankenship said that made the differ¬ 
ence. Despite pre-primary reports that 


descent from hero of the #MeToo move¬ 
ment to a culprit caught up in its rough 
justice. On the right, this fascination has 
taken the form of mainly resurrecting the 
left’s unfortunately quasi-romantic swoons 
over Schneiderman (see the coverage of a 
Samantha Bee segment literally engaging 
in Schneiderman hero-worship). But the 
liberal left has its set of those who want to 
revisit these falls from grace, as well. 

Schneiderman’s fall was particularly 
steep, and the details of his story have 
provided political enemies with irresist¬ 
ible opportunities for Schadenfreude. But 
rather than draw some broad lesson about 
hypocrisy, the specific tragedy surround¬ 
ing Schneiderman suggests that those who 
are serious about ending sexual violence 
start looking in the mirror. 

Whether Schneiderman (or any other 
man in his situation, with his record) was 
“really” the #resistance warrior he ap¬ 
peared to be or “really” a hateful thug isn’t 
as important as the fact that he could be 
both of these things at the same time. How 
he managed to contain and sustain these 
opposites isn’t as important as how he re¬ 
portedly gaslighted his targets into inac¬ 
tion, catching them between his gallant 
crusader public persona and his cruel in¬ 
timacies. He may be complicated, or have 
a chemical dependency issue, or he may be 
an exceptionally talented liar. What men 
(and many women) need to realize is that 
the protection against allegations of abuse 
afforded by having the “right” political at¬ 
titudes is not something granted by the at¬ 
titudes themselves, but by the people who 
share them. Believing that women should 
get equal pay for equal work or be able to 
make their own reproductive choices or 
even personally campaigning against do¬ 
mestic violence can’t stop a man from rais¬ 
ing his hand against his partner behind 
closed doors. But progressives believing 


private polls showed him surging, he fin¬ 
ished third, as state Attorney General Pat¬ 
rick Morrisey edged Rep. Evan Jenkins. 

But Republicans still face a challenge 
against Manchin, the sole high-level Dem¬ 
ocratic office-holder in a state that has be¬ 
come increasingly Republican in recent 
years. The senator comfortably won re¬ 
nomination but his margin, around 70 per¬ 
cent, wasn’t especially impressive. 

In Indiana, Republicans rejected two 
GOP House members and chose Mike 
Braun, a wealthy businessman and former 
state legislator who ran a largely self-fund- 
ed outsider campaign. Though he joined 
his rivals in proclaiming himself a conser¬ 
vative Trump supporter, Braun attracted 
some criticism because of reports he had 
voted in some past Democratic primaries, 
which he attributed to a desire to weigh in 
on local issues. 

Unlike his two primary rivals, he’ll be 
able to avoid identification with the unpop¬ 
ular GOP-controlled Congress in his race 
against freshman Democrat Joe Donnelly. 
Donnelly was elected six years ago after 
Indiana Republicans ousted veteran Sen. 
Richard Lugar in favor of the arch-conser¬ 
vative state treasurer, Richard Mourdock. 

The GOP may need to defeat at least one 
Democratic incumbent to hold the Senate, 
because they may have difficulty holding 
seats in Arizona, Nevada and Tennessee. 
Their chances in Arizona may hinge on 
whether Rep. Martha McSally can defeat 
two more outspokenly conservative rivals, 
state Sen. Kelli Ward and former Maricopa 
County Sheriff Joe Arpaio, in the August 
primary. The Democrats have a strong 
candidate in Rep. Kyrsten Sinema. 

If those two Senate races boosted Repub¬ 
licans on Tuesday, Democrats benefited in 


that any one man’s work is more important 
than the marks he makes on a woman’s 
body can keep us from taking action. 

That Schneiderman’s former romantic 
partners say he engaged in his abusive 
behavior primarily under the influence of 
drugs or alcohol (the same is true for John¬ 
son) should force progressive-minded men 
and women into urgent self-reflection. It 
suggests that the right set of circumstances 
can undo the inhibitions of even the most 
strident supporter of the #MeToo agenda. 
Just as political position can’t be insulation 
against accusation, beliefs won’t necessar¬ 
ily restrain behavior. Anyone who truly 
wants #MeToo to expand should be pre¬ 
pared to examine his or her own past with 
the same degree of rigor that journalists 
have used to examine household names. 

Obviously, not all or most or even many 
allies of the movement — men or women — 
have committed sins on the scale of what 
Schneiderman is accused of But many of 
us have been guilty of enabling those sins 
in the name of ambitions both large and 
small. We are the people who told Sch¬ 
neiderman’s girlfriend not to say anything 
about his alleged violence because he was 
“too valuable a politician for the Democrats 
to lose.” We’re the co-worker who heard 
that Johnson assaulted a colleague and, in 
the moment, “really wasn’t sure what you 
do,” only to realize with hindsight, “It’s 
pretty simple” — you report the jerk, and 
keep reporting until someone listens. 

The individual transgressions of these 
would-be confederates are the product of 
personal choices and perhaps even genu¬ 
ine sickness, the individual consequences 
of which deserve individual redress and 
amends. What needs more general public 
scrutiny is the context in which such be¬ 
havior continued for so long. 

Ana Marie Cox is the host of Crooked Media’s 
“With Friends Like These.” 


the race for governor of Ohio, where former 
state Attorney General Richard Cordray 
routed one of the party’s most outspoken 
liberals, former Rep. Dennis Kucinich. 

The race featured something of a mini¬ 
primary with Cordray supported by Sen. 
Elizabeth Warren, D-Mass., and Kucinich 
backed by the organization of Sen. Bernie 
Sanders, though the Vermont independent 
did not formally endorse the former Cleve¬ 
land mayor and congressman. 

Cordray, who resigned earlier this year 
as the head of a consumer watchdog fed¬ 
eral agency proposed by Warren and cre¬ 
ated under the Obama administration, will 
face Mike DeWine, the veteran Republican 
office-holder who ousted him as attorney 
general in a close 2010 contest. Kucinich’s 
nomination would virtually have ensured 
DeWine’s election in a state more balanced 
politically than Indiana or West Virginia, 
though it backed Trump in 2016. Still, the 
GOP primary turnout was far bigger than 
Tuesday’s Democratic vote. 

In two Ohio congressional districts. Re¬ 
publicans rejected insurgents who might 
have made winning general elections more 
difficult. In central Ohio’s 12th District, 
where the resignation of a GOP House 
member has created an Aug. 7 special 
election, the party-backed candidate nar¬ 
rowly edged a challenger supported by the 
conservative House Freedom Caucus. 

Tuesday’s primaries were only skir¬ 
mishes in continuing wars. Coming next: 
several May 22 Democratic runoffs in 
Texas, notably a Houston-area congres¬ 
sional contest between insurgent Laura 
Moser and establishment-backed Lizzie 
Pannill Fletcher. 

Carl P. Leubsdorf is the former Washington 
bureau chief of The Dailas Morning News. 
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OPINION 



Alex Brandon/AP 


President Donald Trump, accompanied by Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, second 
from right, shakes hands with former North Korean detainees Tony Kim, arriving with 
Kim Dong Chul and Kim Hak Song, right, at Joint Base Andrews, Md., on Thursday. 


What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Trump diplomacy pays off 

The Washington Times 

Donald Trump diplomacy, which so of¬ 
fends delicate sensibilities in the United 
States and in the ministries of the West, 
nevertheless continues to pay rewards. 
Secretary of State Mike Pompeo came 
home from North Korea on Thursday 
with three political prisoners released as 
a propaganda sweetener in advance of the 
president’s talks with Kim Jong Un about 
suspending his nuclear weapons program. 

This was good news for the families of 
the three Americans, and we all share 
their joy, relief and gratitude. Three lives 
are likely saved by their release. A long 
sentence to a North Korean prison is like¬ 
ly to be a death sentence, as the family of 
Otto Warmbier, the University of Virginia 
student who was brutally beaten and tor¬ 
tured for taking a propaganda poster in 
Pyongyang and sent home in a coma to die, 
learned to their profound sorrow. 

The three Americans released from 
harsh imprisonment had done little or 
nothing to offend the government of North 
Korea, and indeed were probably, like 
young Otto Warmbier, arrested only to 
make a political point and collect trad¬ 
ing chips. Kim Hak Song, an evangeli¬ 
cal Christian, had gone to North Korea to 
teach at Pyongyang University of Science 
and Technology, founded by American 
Christians and now teachers of, among 
others, the North Korean elite. 

Tony Kim had been in Pyongyang for a 
month, teaching a course in international 
finance at the university (and volunteering 
at an orphanage), when he was arrested at 
the Pyongyang airport waiting for a flight 
to begin his journey home. Kim Dong 
Chul was a businessman, accused of tak¬ 
ing a USB drive with nuclear secrets on it 
from a former North Korean soldier. In the 
unlikely event this actually happened, it 
proves only that North Korean nuclear sci¬ 
entists should not pass around such flash 
drives with such abandon. 

The gratitude for the good fortune of 
three Americans is tempered for some in 
the chattering class by frustration and dis¬ 
gust that Trump diplomacy can work. 

Trump has accomplished things that his 
predecessors, steeped in the traditions of 
diplomatic tea-sipping and crippled by an 
instinct to lead from behind, did not, and 
that is the most irritating of all. The presi¬ 
dent rubs it in. “The United States no lon¬ 
ger makes empty threats,” he said. “When 
I make promises, I keep them.” 

The president rubbed it in a little deeper, 
in fact, when he said he would go to Joint 
Base Andrews, Md., to welcome the re¬ 
leased prisoners home at 2 in the morning. 
“I will be there to greet them,” he said Tues¬ 
day. “Very exciting!” He’s entitled, like the 
rest of us, to his exclamation point. 

When Haspel had no answer 

The New York Times 

Gina Haspel has shown she has all the 
qualities to become the next director of the 
CIA, except one. 

For 33 years with the agency, Haspel 
has been on the front lines of America’s 
greatest security challenges, rising from 
station chief to deputy director of the clan¬ 
destine service, then to deputy director of 
the agency. Former bosses and colleagues 
from both parties praise her leadership 
and professionalism. 

What’s prevented her from being a shoo- 
in for the top job is her role at the center of 
one of the federal government’s most sick¬ 


ening and indefensible programs, a bru¬ 
tal interrogation regime that used torture 
against terrorism suspects after the Sept. 
11 attacks. It wound down during Presi¬ 
dent George W. Bush’s second term, then 
was banned by President Barack Obama 
after stirring domestic and international 
outrage. 

In 2002, Haspel headed a CIA detention 
facility in Thailand where a suspect linked 
to al-Qaida, accused of orchestrating the 
attack on the USS Cole off the coast of 
Yemen, was waterboarded and brutalized 
in other ways. And in 2005, under her boss’ 
direction, she drafted a cable ordering the 
agency to destroy more than 90 videotapes 
of its interrogation of that man. 

At Haspel’s confirmation hearing be¬ 
fore the Senate Intelligence Committee on 
Wednesday, she was pressed on how she 
now viewed torture and whether she would 
ever revive the program, even if President 
Donald Trump ordered her to. 

“Having served in that tumultuous 
time,” she said, “I can offer you my per¬ 
sonal commitment, clearly and without 
reservation, that under my leadership, CIA 
will not restart such a detention and inter¬ 
rogation program.” 

But she did not declare, flat out, that tor¬ 
ture is wrong and that she regretted her 
role in it. Instead, she defended the torture 
of terrorism suspects during a fraught time 
after the Sept. 11 attacks when the agency 
was focused on preventing more attacks. 
She said CIA officers should not be judged 
for their involvement in torture then. 

Asked if she would stand up to Trump if 
he ordered her to resume an “enhanced” 
interrogation program, she first said, “I do 
not believe the president would ask me to 
do that,” then added, “I would not restart 
under any circumstances an interrogation 
program at CIA.” 

Sen. Mark Warner, a Virginia Democrat, 
asked her to define her “moral code.” Ms. 
Haspel said: “I would not allow CIA to un¬ 
dertake activity that I thought is immoral, 
even if it is technically legal. I would abso¬ 
lutely not permit it. I believe CIA must un¬ 
dertake activities that are consistent with 
American values.” But she would not say 
that torture is immoral. 

Sen. Ron Wyden, Democrat of Oregon, 
asked her whether she had called for the 
program to be continued or expanded in 
2005-07 when the program was winding 
down. Haspel did not answer directly. 

Haspel no doubt fears she would be un¬ 
dercutting some of her colleagues by re¬ 
nouncing what she did. But the CIA needs 
a leader who can reckon openly with the 
past. Unless Haspel takes that step, she 
will not have demonstrated the most im¬ 
portant quality for any official, a strong 
moral compass. 


Higher wages should follow 

Chicago Tribune 

Our favorite four-letter word, the one we 
shout regularly to the rooftops, is J-O-B-S, 
because employment growth creates pros¬ 
perity and security for more Americans. 
The good news on this front deserves a 
shoutout: Nine years into an economic re¬ 
covery and 15 months into the Trump ad¬ 
ministration, the US. economy continues 
to expand and add jobs. 

The unemployment rate is now 3.9 per¬ 
cent for all Americans, the lowest level 
since 2000, while the jobless rate for black 
workers is 6.6 percent, the lowest figure 
since record-keeping began in the early 
1970s. Yes, record-low joblessness for the 
black population, and for Latinos, a 4.8 
percent rate that ties their record low. Both 
still are higher than the 3.6 percent rate for 
whites. 

There’s much to lament in the inequality 
of opportunity for blacks in particular. Yet 
there is also clear evidence that the longer 
this era of economic expansion contin¬ 
ues, the greater number of people benefit. 
Think back to late 2010, in the wake of the 
Great Recession, when the overall jobless 
rate approached 10 percent; it was above 
16 percent for blacks. 

Statistics are easy to cite and, in this case, 
to applaud. But what exactly is happening, 
and how to keep it going? Economists are 
less helpful once they point out the country 
has added jobs for 91 consecutive months 
since October 2010, the longest stretch of 
job growth on record. Experts can try to 
predict the future, but they are no better 
than the rest of us at nailing it. 

Our view is that the more confidence 
employers feel in their prospects, the more 
people they will hire. President Donald 
Trump has given employers several good 
reasons to believe in themselves. One is tax 
reform. Another is his focus on reducing 
regulatory red tape; in response they’re in¬ 
vesting in their businesses. Companies are 
hiring, but they also are betting on them¬ 
selves by plowing money into plants and 
equipment. Capital spending climbed 20 
percent in the first quarter over the year- 
prior period, according to Credit Suisse. 

The most important takeaway is momen¬ 
tum and confidence are keys to this robust 
cycle of growth. As more people work and 
spend, businesses experience growing de¬ 
mand and anticipate more, which drives 
their investment and hiring. Housing gets a 
boost too. Home prices increased 7 percent 
in March; the Fannie Mae Home Purchase 
Sentiment Index—which measures job se¬ 
curity and other factors related to buying 
and selling houses — hit a record high. 

The next step in this cycle should be 
more wage growth. In the construction 
business, for example, wages are growing 


as employers run short of job applicants. 
“The marketplace has eaten up all the indi¬ 
vidual talent and we’re all trying to poach 
each other,” one St. Louis contractor told 
The Wall Street Journal. We hope that’s 
a harbinger for the rest of the American 
workforce. 

Bad rationale to nix Iran deal 

Los Angeles Times 

President Donald Trump on Tuesday fi¬ 
nally did what wiser heads in his adminis¬ 
tration have been trying to keep him from 
doing almost from the time he was sworn 
in: He announced that he would withdraw 
the United States from the Iran nuclear 
agreement. In doing so, he rejected the 
pleas of America’s closest allies and more 
than 100 current and former senior dip¬ 
lomats. He even turned a blind eye to his 
own defense secretary’s conclusion that 
the agreement has allowed robust monitor¬ 
ing of Iran’s activities. 

But as alarming as the action itself 
was the deceitful and demagogic speech 
in which he attempted to justify it. It was 
virtually indistinguishable from the sort 
of rant Trump delivered on the campaign 
trail — utterly uninformed by the sort of 
appreciation for complexity that experi¬ 
ence confers on most occupants of the 
Oval Office. And much as we would like 
to think the president was motivated by a 
belief, however wrongheaded, that tearing 
up this agreement would lead to a better 
one, it’s hard to escape the suspicion that 
he was more influenced by a compulsion to 
besmirch the legacy of his predecessor. 

Trump spoke four days before he must 
decide whether to again waive the econom¬ 
ic sanctions against Iran that the US. lifted 
to comply with the agreement, which Iran 
negotiated in 2015 with the five permanent 
members of the UN. Security Council, 
Germany and the European Union. In his 
speech. Trump said not only that he won’t 
waive the sanctions but that the US. will 
“withdraw” from the agreement. 

But Trump’s attack on the agreement — 
reminiscent of his irresponsible decision 
to pull the US. out of the Paris agreement 
on climate change — was characteristi¬ 
cally misleading and short on detail. For 
example, he described the limits on Iran’s 
nuclear activities as “very weak,” a laugh¬ 
able characterization in light of the elabo¬ 
rate requirements of the agreement. Here’s 
one illustration: Iran had to give up most of 
its ability to enrich uranium and agreed to 
place the vast m^ority of its centrifuges in 
storage under the oversight of the Interna¬ 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

Trump is rightly concerned that several 
provisions of the agreement — known as 
the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action 
— expire or sunset after 10 or 15 years, a 
condition he called “totally unacceptable.” 
Ideally the agreement would have made 
those provisions permanent. He also was 
right to complain in his speech about Iran’s 
development of ballistic missiles and its 
support for militant groups in the region. 
But those were the compromises required 
to strike the deal in the first place. There 
is nothing about abrogating or repudiating 
the agreement that puts the US. in a stron¬ 
ger position to command concessions. 

In a statement issued after Trump 
spoke, the leaders of Germany, France and 
Britain acknowledged the need to address 
what happens to Iran’s nuclear program 
after some of the provisions of the current 
agreement expire, as well as their concern 
about Iran’s ballistic missile program and 
its “destabilizing regional activities, espe¬ 
cially in Syria, Iraq and Yemen.” But the 
European leaders suggested that new ap¬ 
proaches could be identified without vio¬ 
lating the agreement. Trump offered no 
convincing argument to the contrary. 

The full consequences of Trump’s de¬ 
cision cannot be known, but they almost 
certainly will include a further erosion of 
America’s credibility with its allies and 
others, and tacit encouragement for Iran 
to revive its nuclear program. That will be 
bad for the country and for the world. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Parlor pieces 
6 Atlas page 
9 Nev. neighbor 

12 Chaplin persona 

13 Hockey surface 

14 Altar 
constellation 

15 Daisy Mae’s guy 

16 Sacred places 
18 New Orleans 

cuisine 

20 Evening, in an ad 

21 4, on a phone 
23— out a living 

24 Say 

25 Borscht base 
27 Maxim 
29 Tempura choice 
31 Piercing 
35 Winner’s gesture 

37 Uppity sort 

38 “Evita” surname 
41 Not ’neath 
43ICU workers 

44 And others (Lat.) 

45 Car-repair shop 
47 Wither 
49 Foolish 

52 Sock part 

53 Blackbird 

54 “— bleu!” 

55 Old map letters 

5-11 

E N W K K X 

TNWI ZNR IL FLTNALRX VGL 

GWF BLTTUIINR W BEUTN: 

TDIILM ZEE Y D M U F G T N M I . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: AFTER THE PIANIST 
GOT FLUSTERED AND PLAYED ONE MEASURE 
INCORRECTLY, HE REGAINED HIS COMPOSER. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: T equals M 


56 Casual shirt 

57 Patriot Allen 

DOWN 

1 Depot (Abbr.) 

2 Sphere 

3 More posh 

4 From the U.S. 

5 Shopping binge 

6 Deceived 

7 Dull pain 

8 Capita lead-in 

9 “Be quiet!” 

10 Mountain crest 

11 Surgical beam 
17 Buries 

19 Giraffe’s kin 

21 “Pygmalion” 
monogram 

22 Sneaky laugh 

Answer to 


24“Yecch!” 

26 Villa d’Este city 
28 “Elf” actor Ed 
30AOL rival 

32 Close at hand 

33 Chaney of 
horror films 

34 Scale abbr. 

36 Net defender 

in hockey 

38 Nuisances 

39 Community 
spirit 

40 Harder to find 
42 Lift 

45 Hereditary unit 

46 Pesky insect 
48 Cistern 

50 Gun lobby org. 

51 Still, in verse 
Previous Puzzle 
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THE PURCHASING 
DEPARTrAENT REJECTED 
rAY REQUEST FOR A 
KEY SYSTErA PART 
BECAUSE OF A TYPO 
ON THEIR FORrA. 


BUT THEY DIDNT 
TELL rAE FOR THREE 
lAONTHS, SO NOLU lAY 
PRODUCT LAUNCH UJILL 
BE DELAYED BY THAT 
MiUCH. 


BUT THEY I CALL 
FINALLY THAT 

ORDERED UNKNOLJ- 
THE PART? able. 


mH.He60TRepMcep 
BY A mm. BUT I'M 
AFRAIPHB POeSUTHAVB 
MUCH £XP£RI£NC£... 
WHY.5 


( MQ R£ AS0H. ) 




Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



raw KWh/ h/m’S Tt/e: 
gcer TUIM& A301/T A 
$AT(JKPAy, CLYDC-? 



^ 3CCAUAt TM 

1 &FLF-FMPL0YE.P. 

I MAKF MV OWfJ WUKA- 
AMY PAY CAU U 
"SATi/RPAY” FOR MG. 




i ALL P£AL-mURPAY l$ TO 
ML 1$ A PAY WALD O/LRY 
PLACG t LOi/G TO GO 19 
AUPPGNLY $UP£R-CR0h/PGP. 



YOV'KQ WT &omA 
&UAK£ YOUK Y0(/X£ 

jt/er UP mce. 


CK, 1 WA/Jl A CU^A/J 

FtfSHT - hJO AniWO ^LOVU 
TMT g>TLT, hJO HT4P- 





/ wm£i/£K, sKm I N 

TOLP YOU rm ROOP ' 
FOR F'KFeOPY. IT AIM'T 
Ju^T /O' &Por. 


ACROSS 

53 “1 Am Woman” 

13 Doctrine 

1 Diva’s solos 

singer 

18 Diplomat’s res. 

6 Investigate 

54“You — 

21 Computer pros 

11 Boxing combo 

mouthful!” 

23 Humdingers 

12 Start a computer 


25 Born 

again 

DOWN 

27 Status follower 

14 “Act nice!” 

1 Lack of vitality 

29 Public speaking 

15 Show clearly 

2 Pass on, as 

31 Sheep’s cry 

16 Brit, record label 

a fruitcake 

32 Breadwinner 

17 Windblown soil 

3 Jurist Lance 

33 On/off switch 

19 Capitol VIP 

4 Military no-show 

34 Outer (Pref.) 

20 Winnow 

5 Sin city 

36 Waved away 

22 CCV X X 

6 “Clambake” star 

37 Prius maker 

23 Highway 

7 Guns the engine 

38 Vends 

division 

8 Kimono closer 

41 Timber wolves 

24 Devoured 

9 Dwarfed 

44 “Citizen 

26 “Hush!” 

potted plant 

Kane” prop 

28 Biz bigwig 

10 Dawn-of- 

45 Sultry Horne 

30 Actor Brynner 

mammals epoch 

48 Days of yore 

31 “1 insist that 

11 Having a lot 

50 Hit CBS 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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35 Expels 

39 Cambodia 
neighbor 

40 Rocker 
Rose 

42 Pump, e.g. 

43 Work unit 

44 Pub perch 

46 Popeye’s 
Olive — 

47 San —, Texas 
49 “Chill out, OK?” 

51 Penn pal 

52 Beginnings 

5-12 CRYPTOQUIP 

CDJ KIU GJX QJ QUVV YU T 

FDJXVN QITY YG UGUPIJCF 

YJIU JZQUO? QDKQ’F OJOU 

JZ GJXI PXFDTOUFF! 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: REALLY AWFUL SHEEP’S 
MEAT FED TO SOMEBODY WHO HAS COMMITTED 
A CRIME; MUTTON FOR PUNISHMENT. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: O equals N 
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You’ve never felt more like a looal. 


STARSO STRIPES 


I 


Look iTWfdle t&r the of the 


m 




■ 


¥ 


Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in Okinawa or a family 
friendly get away in Germany, one of our FREE publications will help you embrace 
your new home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


Available online at 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^^STRI pes. 

CLASSIFIED 





Advertising 


Kristi Kimmel kimmel.kristi@stripes.com 
+49(0)631-3615-9013 DSN 314.583,9013 

Circulation 

Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

Reader Letters 

letters@stripes.com 



Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Yuko Saito saito.yuko@stripes.com 
(81-3)6385.3267 DSN 315.229.3267 
Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.c( 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsI 


SCAM 

FADS 


I Vehicle buyers wanting to 
buy sight unseen and havi 

through an agent using 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Ramstein Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 

Ramstein-Miesenbach office. 


House Unfurnished 878 


Grafenwohr Approx 200 sqm 
living space. 

Yard size approx 400 sqm 


Mobile 0151 -58373409 


“Spring in Garmisch!** 
otel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 


w.forsthaus-o berau.de 





il Rates: CIV; 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARS^^STRI PES, 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARS^STRIPES. _ 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 






Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 ’ - 

www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

Fort Hood Army Base? 

browse and find a home at 

www.alltexashomes.com 




PSC-ing to 
DC or 
Northern 
VIRGINIA? 


Alan Davis F 


m 


CELL: 571-229-6821 
EMAIL: alan@amandadavidson.com 

www.alandavisrealtor.com 1 



REALldRS 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 



Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

I Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpeciali5t.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEnclorsements4LoriNG2 

Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

Jason.Spears@Academy.cc 

480 - 209-6451 

#7 Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 




Sarita 
Bansal 

HiilJ REALTOR" t£l 

703 « 330*2024 

sbansal4732@gmail.com 
website: www.luvgfk.com 
|]/Iuvgfk1 

2880 19th Avenue South 
Grand Forks, ND 58201 
Office: 701-772-8106 


RliiLOChvnxc;; to 

IlAMPTOiX ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

^ ERICW.CAUI)XI1Ucapt,et,usn 

REALTOR®, GRI®, ABR« 




Cell: (757) 805-6235 

www.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RF/MAX Alliance 4 


ovKK $:ioK IN virr ki!:w.7Ui»s 2017 / 1 8 


Relocating to the Greater Tampa Bay Area? 

Congratulations on your move to Mac Dill AFB, FL. 
Let's open the doors to your next home together. 


•Closing Cost Reward Program ‘Local Area Expertise 
•Network of Trusted Partners ‘School Enrollment Packagi 


Licensed Real Estate Consultant at Future Flome Realty Inc 

Email: stefanisell2wesleychapel@gmail.com 
Tel: 813.210.0168 
www.futurehomerealty.com [m] | 

www.facebook.com/stefanisell2wesleychapel/ 



Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Make me mobile—and 
keep me en tep. 



SIARS^STRIPES 


1 need to know whafs going on in the 
world of the U.S. military — thafs 
why I subscribe to my #1 news source. 

Sure, I can access Stripes.com from 
my desktop. But as often as Vm on 
the road, I need news that can 
keep up with me. The iOS app 
works pefectly on my phone and 
my tablet — and ifs included in the 
Digital A^ccess subscription 
for one low price. 
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Something for everyone... 

News that matters to you — free in your inbox from Stars and Stripes, the 
military’s #1 independent source of news and information. Choose from 

Daily Headlinesy Weekly Update^ Veterans NewSy Stripes Opiniony 
Military History or the Stripes Europe email newsletter. Zero cost. 

That’s a very small price to pay for staying up on the topics that interest 

you most. Subscribe today: Stripes.com/newsletters. 


STARS^^STRIPES 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

STARS^>*STRIPES. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 




College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

Penn 7, Villanova 1 
UConn 6, Northeastern 5 

SOUTH 

Clemson 10, W. Carolina 8 
Coastal Carolina 5, North Caroiina2 
Florida St. 10, Jacksonvilie 4 
Louisviile 24, Cincinnati 6 
Miami 7, Florida Quit Coast 1 
N.C. Central 4, N.C. Asheville 2 
N.C. state 15, James Madison 2 
UMBC 8, CoppinSt. 6 
West Virginia 10, Virginia Tech 5 
MIDWEST 

W. Michigan at Valparaiso, ccd. 

TOURNAMENTS 
California Collegiate 
Athletic Association 

CSU Monterey Bay 14, San Francisco 
St. 11 

Great Midwest Athletic Conference 
Malone 10, Ohio Valley 8 
Kentucky Wesleyan 7, Findlay 6 
Great Northwest Athletic Conference 
W. Oregon 4, Cent. Washington 3 
Little East Conference 
UMass-Boston 7, UMass-Dartmouth 3 
E. Connecticut 4, Plymouth St. 1 
Michigan Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association 
Alma 10, Hope 8 
Adrian 9, Calvin 2 

National Christian College 
Athletic Association 
Central (Mid-Am Christian) Region 
Mid-America Christian 2, SW Assem¬ 
blies of God 0 

Central (Ozarks) Region 
Arlington Baptist 6, College of the 
Ozarks 5 

Ecclesia 5, Central Baptist 4 
SW Christian 22, Dallas Christian 2 
Mideast (Hiwassee) Region 
Hiwassee 17, Alice Lloyd 7 
Bluefield South 8, Johnson 1 
North Region 

Trinity International 9, Judson 1 

South Region 

Trinity Baptist 5, Toccoa Falls 4 

Northern Sun Intercollegiate Conference 

Northern St. 13, Minot St. 6 
Concordia (St.P.) 7, Minn. St.-Mankato 
4 

Pennsylvania State Athletic Conference 

Bloomsburg 13, Slippery Rock 7 
Seton Hill 8, West Chester 1 


College lacrosse 


NCAA Division I tournament 

Opening Round 
Wednesday, May 9 

Robert Morris 12, Canisius 6 
First Round 
Saturday, May 12 
UMass (12-4) at Yale (13-3) 

Villanova (10-5) at Duke (13-3) 
Richmond (11-5) at Albany (14-2) 
Virginia (12-5) at Loyola (Md.) (12-3) 
Sunday, May 13 

Robert Morris (13-4) at Maryland (12- 
3) 

Denver (12-3) at Notre Dame (9-5) 
Georgetown (12-4) at Johns Hopkins 
(11-4) 

Cornell (12-4) at Syracuse (8-6) 

Quarterfinals 
Saturday, May 19 
At Janies M. Shuart Stadium 
Hempstead, N.Y. 

Yale-UMass winner vs. Loyola (Md.)- 
Virginia winner 

Albany-Richmond winner vs. Notre 
Dame-Denver winner 

Sunday, May 20 
At Navy-Marine Corps 
Memorial Stadium 
Annapolis, Md. 

Maryland-Robert Morris winner vs. 
Syracuse-Cornell winner 

Johns Hopkins-Georgetown winner vs. 
Duke-Villanova winner 

At Gillette Stadium 
Foxborough, Mass. 

Semifinals 
Saturday, May 26 

Maryland-Robert Morris—Syra¬ 

cuse-Cornell winner vs. Johns Hopkins- 
Georgetown—Duke-Villanova winner, 
Yale-UMass—Loyola (Md.)-Virginia 

winner vs. Albany-Richmond —Notre 
Dame-Denver winner 

Championship 
Monday, May 28 
Semifinal winners 


Pro soccer 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Deals 


Eastern Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 7 2 1 22 23 12 

New York City FC 6 2 2 20 19 14 

Orlando City 6 2 1 19 19 14 

Columbus 5 3 3 18 14 10 

New York 5 3 0 15 21 10 

New England 4 3 2 14 15 12 

Chicago 3 4 2 11 13 14 

Montreal 3 7 0 9 14 24 

Philadelphia 2 5 2 8 6 14 

Toronto FC 2 5 1 7 10 15 

D.C. United 1 4 2 5 8 13 

Western Conference 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Sporting KC 7 2 2 23 23 12 

Los Angeles FC 6 2 1 19 20 14 

Vancouver 4 5 1 13 10 18 

FC Dallas 3 1 4 13 11 7 

Minnesota United 4 6 0 12 12 18 

Houston 3 3 2 11 18 13 

Portland 3 3 2 11 13 14 

LA Galaxy 3 5 1 10 12 16 

Real Salt Lake 3 5 1 10 10 19 

Colorado 2 4 2 8 10 11 

Seattle 2 4 2 8 7 10 

San Jose 1 5 2 5 12 16 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday, May 9 
Columbus 1, Philadelphia 0 
Seattle 2, Toronto FC 1 
Sporting Kansas City 2, Atlanta United 
FCO 

Chicago 1, Montreal 0 
Los Angeles FC 2, Minnesota United 0 
Friday, May 11 
Houston at Vancouver 

Saturday, May 12 
San Jose at Minnesota United 
Philadelphia at Montreal 
LA Galaxy at FC Dallas 
Chicago at Columbus 
Toronto FC at New England 
D.C. United at Real Salt Lake 
New York at Colorado 

Sunday, May 13 
Seattle at Portland 
Atlanta United FC at Orlando City 
New York City FC at Los Angeles FC 
Wednesday, May 16 
San Jose at Vancouver 

Friday, May 18 
Orlando City at Toronto FC 
Saturday, May 19 
Colorado at New York City FC 
Los Angeles FC at Portland 
Vancouver at FC Dallas 
Columbus at New England 
Real Salt Lake at Philadelphia 
D.C. United at San Jose 

Sunday, May 20 

Sporting Kansas City at Minnesota 
United 

Houston at Chicago 

New York at Atlanta United FC 

Wednesday 
Crew 1, Union 0 

Philadelphia 0 0-0 

Columbus 0 1 — 1 

Second half— 1, Columbus, Zardes, 6, 
53rd minute. 

Goalies— Philadelphia, Andre Blake; 
Columbus, Zack Steffen. 

Yellow Cards— Mensah, Columbus, 
27th; Elliott, Philadelphia, 77th. 

A-7,683 (19,968) 


AP sportlight 


1918 — Exterminator, a 30-1 long shot 
ridden by Willie Knapp, loses the lead 
but regains it to win the Kentucky Derby 
by one length over Escoba. 

1923 — Setting several Pacific Coast 
League records, Pete Schneider of Ver¬ 
non hit five homers and a double to drive 
in 14 runs in a 35-11 romp over Salt Lake 
City. 

1968 — The Montreal Canadians win 
the Stanley Cup, completing a four-game 
sweep over the St. Louis Blues with a 3-2 
victory. 

1972 — The Boston Bruins win the 
Stanley Cup in six games with a 3-0 vic¬ 
tory over the New York Rangers. 

1992 — The Portland Trail Blazers 
win the highest-scoring playoff game In 
NBA history, 153-151 in double overtime 
against the Phoenix Suns in the Western 
Conference semifinals. 

1994 — The Phoenix Suns, down 104-84 
with 10 minutes left, come back to force 
overtime and beat Houston 124-117 for a 
2-0 lead in the Western Conference semi¬ 
finals. The Suns start the fourth quarter 
trailing by 18 and are down 20 with 10 
minutes to go. Phoenix holds the Rockets 


PGA Tour schedule 

May 10-13 — The Players Champion¬ 
ship, TPC Sawgrass (Stadium Course), 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. 

May 17-20 — AT&T Byron Nelson, Trin¬ 
ity Forest GC, Dallas 

May 24-27 — Dean & DeLuca Invita¬ 
tional, Colonial CC, Fort Worth, Texas 
May 31-June 3 — Memorial Tourna¬ 
ment, Muirfield Village GC, Dublin, Ohio 
June 7-10 — FedEx St. Jude Classic, 
TPC Southwind, Memphis, Tenn. 

June 14-17 — U.S. Open, Shinnecock 


Los Angeles FC 2 , 
Minnesota United 0 

.. 0 0-0 

Los Angeles 2 0—2 

First half— 1, Los Angeles, Atuesta, 1 
(Rossi, Vela), 31st minute. 2, Los Angeles, 
Kaye, 1 (Blessing), 37th. 

Goalies— Minnesota, Bobby Shuttle- 
worth; Los Angeles, Tyler Miller. 

Yellow Cards— Calvo, Minnesota, 15th; 
Martin, Minnesota, 33rd; Gomez, Minne¬ 
sota, 34th; Atuesta, Los Angeles, 40th; 
Maximiano, Minnesota, 62nd; Heath, 
Minnesota, 90th. 

A-22,000 (22,000) 

Fire 1, Impact 0 

Montreal 0 0—0 

Chicago 0 1—1 

Second half— 1, Chicago, Ellis, 2 (Kap- 
pelhof), 89th minute. 

Goalies— Montreal, Evan Bush; Chi¬ 
cago, Richard Sanchez. 

Yellow Cards— Petrasso, Montreal, 
65th; Vincent, Chicago, 66th; Adams, Chi¬ 
cago, 70th. 

A- 10,067 (20,000) 

Sounders 2 , Toronto FC 1 

Seattle 1 1-2 

Toronto 10—1 

First half— 1, Seattle, Bruin, 3 (Eikrem), 
25th minute. 2, Toronto, Osorio, 2 (Giovin- 
co, Vazquez), 40th. 

Second half— 3, Seattle, Bwana, 1 
(Bruin, Roldan), 54th. 

Goalies— Seattle, Stefan Frei; Toronto, 
Alex Bono. 

Yellow Cards— Alfaro, Seattle, 44th; 
Bruin, Seattle, 55th; Bradley, Toronto, 
82nd; Delem, Seattle, 88th; Giovinco, To¬ 
ronto, 90th. 

A-26,089 (26,500) 

Sporting KC 2 , 

Atlanta United 0 

Kansas City 0 2—2 

Atlanta 0 0-0 

Second half— 1, Kansas City, Salloi, 3 
(Sanchez), 67th minute. 2, Kansas City, 
Fernandes, 1 (Sanchez), 87th. 

Goalies— Kansas City, Tim Melia; At¬ 
lanta, Brad Guzan, Paul Christensen. 

Yellow Cards— Larentowicz, Atlanta, 
31st; Besler, Kansas City, 89th. 

Red Cards— Guzan, Atlanta, 34th. 
A-44,696 (44,696) 


W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 5 0 2 17 12 5 

Seattle 3 1 1 10 7 5 

Chicago 2 2 4 10 10 9 

Portland 2 2 3 9 10 10 

Orlando 2 2 3 9 6 6 

Utah 1 1 5 8 5 4 

Houston 1 3 3 6 5 10 

Washington 1 3 2 5 7 10 

Sky Blue FC 0 3 113 6 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
Portland 1, Houston 1, tie 
Orlando 0, Utah 0, tie 

Saturday’s games 
Orlando at Portland 
Wasington at Niorth Carolina 
Houston at Chicago 


to eight points in the quarter and Danny 
Ainge hits a three to tie the game at 1:08 
and send the game into overtime. 

2001 — Vince Carter scores 34 of his 
50 points in the first half and ties an NBA 
playoff record with nine 3-pointers to 
lead Toronto to a 102-78 win over Phila¬ 
delphia. 

2005 - The New York State Athletic 
Commission suspends James Toney and 
orders him to pay a $10,000 fine for test¬ 
ing positive for banned substances after 
T April 30 heavyweight title bout with 


Madrid Open 

Wednesday 
At Caja Magica 
Madrid, Spain 

Purse: ATP, $7.43 million (Masters 1000); 
WTA, $8.01 miiiion (Premier) 
Surface: Ciay-Outdoor 


Second Round 

Philipp Kohlschreiber, Germany, def. 
Roberto Bautista Agut (11), Spain, 6-3, 
4-6, 7-5. 

David Goffin (8), Belgium, def. Robin 
Haase, Netherlands, 7-5, 6-3. 

Kevin Anderson (6), South Africa, def. 
Mikhail Kukushkin, Kazakhstan, 5-7, 7-6 
(3), 6-2. 

Kyle Edmund, Britain, def. Novak 
Djokovic (10), Serbia, 6-3, 2-6, 6-3. 

Pablo Cuevas, Uruguay, def. Albert Ra- 
mos-VInolas, Spain, 6-1, 6-7 (2), 6-2. 

Rafael Nadal (1), Spain, def. Gael Mon¬ 
fils, France, 6-3, 6-1. 

John Isner (7), United States, def. Ryan 
Harrison, United States, 7-6 (1), 7-6 (7). 

Diego Schwartzman (13), Argentina, 
def. Feliciano Lopez, Spain, 7-5,2-6, 6-2. 

Leonardo Mayer, Argentina, def. Fer¬ 
nando Verdasco, Spain, 6-2, 6-1. 

Borna Coric, Croatia, def. Jan-Lennard 
Struff, Germany, 6-0, 6-2. 

Dominic Thiem (5), Austria, def. Fed¬ 
erico Delbonis, Argentina, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Alexander Zverev (2), Germany, def. 
Evgeny Donskoy, Russia, 6-2, 7-5. 

Third Round 

Simona Halep (1), Romania, def. 
Kristyna Pliskova, Czech Republic, 6-1, 
6-4. 

Karolina Pliskova (6), Czech Republic, 
def. Sloane Stephens (9), United States, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Kiki Bertens, Netherlands, def. Caro¬ 
line Wozniacki (2), Denmark, 6-2, 6-2. 

Caroline Garcia (7), France, def. Julia 
Goerges (11), Germany, 6-2, 6-4. 

Carla Suarez Navarro, Spain, def. Ber- 
narda Pera, United States, 2-6,6-2, 6-4. 

Petra Kvitova (10), Czech Republic, 
def. Anett Kontaveit, Estonia, 6-7 (4), 6- 
3, 6-3. 

Maria Sharapova, Russia, def. Kristina 
Mladenovic, France, 6-3, 6-4. 

Daria Kasatkina (14), Russia, def. Carb¬ 
ine Muguruza (3), Spain, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3. 


First Round 

Damir Dzumhur, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and Franko Skugor, Croatia, def. Karen 
Khachanov, Russia, and Lucas Pouille, 
France, 6-3, 6-4. 

Second Round 

Jamie Murray, Britain, and Bruno 
Soares (5), Brazil, def. Robin Haase and 
Jean-Julien Rojer, Netherlands, 6-4, 3-6, 
10-6. 

Lukasz Kubot, Poland, and Marcelo 
Melo (1), Brazil, def. Pablo Cuevas, Uru¬ 
guay, and Marcel Granollers, Spain, 7-5, 
7-6 (10). 

Second Round 

Andreja Klepac, Slovenia, and Maria 
Jose Martinez Sanchez (7), Spain, def. 
Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, Russia, and 
Olga Savchuk, Ukraine, 6-1, 3-6,10-7. 

Ashleigh Barty, Australia, and CoCo 
Vandeweghe, United States, def. Barbora 
Krejcikova and Katerina Siniakova (6), 
Czech Republic, 6-0,6-1. 

Ekaterina Makarova and Elena Vesni¬ 
na (1), Russia, def. Daria Gavrilova, Aus¬ 
tralia, and Hsieh Su-wel, Taiwan, 6-4, 6-4. 

Latlsha Chan, Taiwan, and Bethanie 
Mattek-Sands (5), United States, def. Ju¬ 
lia Goerges, Germany, and Karolina Plis¬ 
kova, Czech Republic, 6-3, 7-6 (3). 

Johanna Konta, Britain, and Zhang 
Shuai, China, def. Gabriela Dabrowski, 
Canada, and Xu Yifan (4), China, 6-3, 1- 
6, 13-11. 


John Ruiz. 

2009 — Cleveland makes it an NBA-re¬ 
cord eight straight wins by double digits 
with an 84-74 victory over Atlanta to ad¬ 
vance to the Eastern Conference finals. 
The Cavaliers are the second team to 
sweep the first two rounds of the play¬ 
offs since the NBA expanded the first 
round to best-of-seven in 2003. 

2016 — Max Scherzer strikes out 20 
batters, matching the major league 
record for a nine-inning game as he 
pitches the Washington Nationals past 
the Detroit Tigers 3-2. Scherzer misses 
a chance to break the mark when James 
McCann grounds to third for the final 
out. He Joins Roger Clemens (twice), Ker¬ 
ry Wood and Randy Johnson as the only 
big league pitchers to compile 20 strike- 


Hills GC, Southampton, N.Y. 

June 21-24 — Travelers Championship, 
TPC River Highlands, Cromwell, Conn. 

June 28-July 1 - The National, TPC Po¬ 
tomac at Avenel Farm, Potomac, Md. 

July 5-8 — The Greenbrier Classic, The 
Greenbrier (The Old White TPC), White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

July 12-15 — John Deere Classic, TPC 
Deere Run, Silvis, III. 

July 19-22 — The Open Championship, 
Carnoustie GC, Carnoustie, Scotland. 


Fight schedule 

May 11 

At 2300 Arena, Philadelphia, Devin 
Haney vs. Mason Menard, 10, light¬ 
weights: Glenn Dezurn vs. Josh Greer, 10, 
super bantamweights. 

At Doubletree Hotel, Ontario, Calif., 
Roberto Arriaza vs. Juan Ruiz, 10, welter¬ 
weights. 

May 12 

At New York, Jorge Linares vs. Vasiliy 
Lomachenko, 12, for Linares’ WBA light¬ 
weight title; Carlos Adames vs. Alejan¬ 
dro Barrera, 10, welterweights. 

At Turning Stone Resort Casino, Vero¬ 
na, N.Y., Sadam Ali vs. Liam Smith, 12 for 
AM’s WBO junior middleweight title; Rey 
Vargas vs. Azat Hovhannisyan, 12, for 
Vargas’ WBC super bantamweight title. 

May 17 

At Fantasy Springs Resort Casino in 
Indio, Calif., Romero Duno vs. Gilberto 
Gonzalez, 10, lightweights; Oscar Duarte 
vs. Rey Perez, 10, lightweights. 

May 19 

At MGM National Harbor, Oxon Hill, 
Md., Gary Russell Jr. vs. Joseph Diaz Jr., 
12, for Russell’s WBC featherweight title. 

At Leeds, England, Lee Selby vs. Josh 
Warrington, 12, for Selby’s IBF feather¬ 
weight title: Darren Tetley vs. Mason 
Cartwright, 12, welterweights. 

At Montreal, Adonis Stevenson vs. Ba- 
dou Jack, 12, for Stevenson’s WBC light 
heavyweight title. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Placed RHP 
Darren O’Day on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to May 7. Recalled LHP Tanner Scott 
from Norfolk (IL). 

CLEVELAND INDIANS - Traded 3B Gio 
Urshela to Toronto for a player to be 
named or cash. 

DETROIT TIGERS - Placed OF Leonys 
Martin and RHPs Jordan Zimmermann 
and Alex Wilson on the 10-day DL. Select¬ 
ed the contract of SS Pete Kozma from 
Toledo (IL). Recalled RHP Zac Reininger 
and OF Mikie Mahtook from Toledo. 
Transferred LHP Daniel Norris to the 60- 
day DL. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Sent RHP 
Keynan Middleton to Salt Lake (PCL) for 
a rehab assignment. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Traded LHP 
Anthony Mclver to Seattle Mariners for 
cash. 

OAKLAND ATHLETICS - Placed RHP 
Trevor Cahill on the 10-day DL, retroac¬ 
tive to Sunday. Recalled OF Dustin Fowler 
from Nashville (PCL). 

TEXAS RANGERS - Sent 2B Rougned 
Odor and RHP Ricardo Rodriguez to 
Round Rock (PCL) for a rehab assign¬ 
ment. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Placed SS 
Aledmys Diaz on the 10-day DL. Recalled 
SS Richard Urena from Buffalo (IL). 

National League 

ARIZONA DIAMONDBACKS - Placed 
RHP Braden Shipley on the 10-day DL, 
retroactive to Saturday. Recalled RHP Sil- 
vlno Bracho from Reno (PCL). 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Assigned RHP 
Luke Jackson outright to Gwinnett (IL). 
Recalled LHP Luiz Gohara from Gwin¬ 
nett. 

CHICAGO CUBS - Optioned RHP Jen- 
Ho Tseng and LHP Rob Zastryzny to Iowa 
(PCL). Selected the contract of RHP Jus¬ 
tin Hancock from Iowa. Recalled OF Mark 
Zagunis from Iowa. 

CINCINNATI REDS - Selected the con¬ 
tact of C Tony Cruz from Louisville (IL). 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Sent OF 
Yasiel Puig to Rancho Cucamonga (Cal) 
for a rehab assignment. Recalled LHP 
Scott Alexander and RHP Brock Stewart 
from Oklahoma City (PCL). Placed LHP 
Tony Cingrani on the 10-day DL. Optioned 
RHP Yimi Garcia and OF Alex Verdugo to 
Oklahoma City. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Placed LHP 
Wade Miley and INF Nick Franklin on the 
10-day DL. Reinstated RHP Corey Knebel 
from the 10-day DL. Recalled INF Tyler 
Saladino from Colorado Springs (PCL). 
Sent LHP Boone Logan to Colorado 
Springs (PCL) for a rehab assignment. 

NEW YORK METS - Optioned C Tomas 
Nido to Las Vegas (PCL). Recalled SS Luis 
Guillorme from Las Vegas. Transferred 
RHP Anthony Swarzak to the 60-day DL. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Sent LHP 
Brett Cecil to Springfield (TL) and RHP 
Alex Reyes to Palm Beach (FSL) on rehab 
assignments. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Placed OF 
Mac Williamson on the 10-day DL, retro¬ 
active to April 28. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Sent LHP 
Matt Grace to Syracuse (IL) for a rehab 
assignment. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

SACRAMENTO KINGS - Named Peja 
Stojakovic assistant general manager. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Released DT 
Peli Anau and S Harlan Miller. 

ATLANTA FALCONS - Agreed to terms 
with CB Isaiah Oliver, RB Ito Smith, WR 
Russell Gage and LB Foyesade Oluokun. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Waived G Isa¬ 
iah Williams. Signed OT Austin Howard. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - Promoted 
Mike Borgonzi to director of football op¬ 
erations, Ryan Poles to assistant direc¬ 
tor of player personnel, Chris Shea to 
football operations counsel and Ryne 
Nutt director of college scouting. 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES - Signed 
RB Matt Jones to a two-year contract. 
Agreed to terms with TE Dallas Goedert, 
CB Avonte Maddox, DE Josh Sweat and 
OLs Matt Pryor and Jordan Mailata. 

PITTSBURGH STEELERS - Signed RB 
Jaylen Samuels to a four-year contract. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed OL 
Mike Person to a one-year contract. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

WASHINGTON CAPITALS - Signed F 
Maximilian Kammerer to a three-year, 
entry-level contract and F Mathias Bau 
to a one-year, two-way contract. 

COLLEGE 

COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON - Promot¬ 
ed men’s basketball operations director 
Matt Braeuer to assistant coach. 

MOUNT ST. VINCENT - Announced it 
is joining the Skyline Conference, effec¬ 
tive July 1, 2019. 


Pro football 


NFL calendar 

May 21-23 — Spring league meeting, 
Atlanta. 

July 16 — Deadline for any club that 
designated franchise player to sign that 
player to a multiyear contract or exten¬ 
sion. 

Aug. 2 — Hall of Fame game, Chicago 
vs. Baltimore at Canton, Ohio. 

Aug. 5 — Hall of Fame induction cer¬ 
emony, Canton, Ohio. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA EUROPE 


Longer trips require some teams to adjust 



Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 


Pitcher Brian Palmer and the Vicenza Cougars play host to two distant Division I opponents this weekend. The Naples Wildcats and 
Kaiserslautern Raiders visit Vicenza on Friday and Saturday as the scope of DODEA Europe’s regular season continues to expand. 


Chance to play 
different schools 
balances out with 
lost practice time 

By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

For baseball and softball teams 
in DODEA Europe, long road 
trips can mean two things: less 
practice, and more practice. 

The Kaiserslautern Raiders 
and Naples Wildcats are facing 
that kind of paradox this weekend 
as they visit the Vicenza Cougars 
for the kind of multiple-day, mul¬ 
tiple-team meet that is a growing 
aspect of the DODEA Europe reg¬ 
ular-season schedule. While the 
travel required for those events 
eats into a team’s weekly practice 
routine, the experience derived 
from facing a wider breadth of 
opponents is invaluable. 

“We are not looking forward to 
the commute, but we are certain¬ 
ly happy about playing Naples and 
Vicenza in the regular season for 
the first time ever,” Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern baseball coach Justin Bates 
said. “These long trips are never 
easy, but they teach our players to 
deal with adversity.” 

The road trip is by far the lon¬ 
gest of the season for the Raiders, 
and in fact their first and only 
trip outside of their home country 
this spring. Kaiserslautern was 
the host for its set against United 
Kingdom school Lakenheath; 
last weekend’s doubleheader 
at Vilseck, a drive of about 225 
miles, represents its longest trip 
aside from this weekend’s jour¬ 
ney to Italy. The Raiders will also 
co-host the European tournament 
later in May. 

Long trips are more routine 
for Naples. Vicenza, the Wildcats’ 
only Division I rival in Italy, is 
some 450 miles north of Naples; 
Kaiserslautern’s closest rival, 
Ramstein, is a 10-minute drive 

Weekend peek 


away, and Wiesbaden and Stutt¬ 
gart are also manageable same- 
day drives away. 

Naples baseball coach Jim 
Davis is very familiar with the 
constraints his team’s geographic 
reality apply. 

“When we do travel, we lose 
practice days because of it, so 
we have to do more in the three 
days,” Davis said. “Whereas 
teams that have shorter travel 
times can practice all week long 
and play on Saturdays.” 

Kaiserslautern softball coach 
Jesse Costa, a former coach at 
Naples, is very familiar with that 
process. 

“We need to get as much done 


as possible during the three days 
that we do have before we travel,” 
Costa said. 

That sense of urgency in prac¬ 
tice is elevated by the fact that 
Kaiserslautern and Naples are 
preparing for unfamiliar oppo¬ 
nents this weekend. 

“We only get three days of 
practice this week,” Naples soft- 
ball coach Amy Driscoll said. “Of 
course that is not ideal when we 
are about to face a tough D-I com¬ 
petitor like [Kaiserslautern].” 

While the lost practice time is 
a challenge, it’s alleviated by the 
increased scope of regular-sea¬ 
son competition. And in DODEA 
Europe, where every team ad¬ 


vances to the European champi¬ 
onship tournaments, the regular 
season doubles as practice for the 
season-defining playoffs. 

“It’s always beneficial to be able 
to play against teams during the 
regular season that we might see 
during Europeans,” Costa said. 
“That way there really isn’t the 
unknown or a big surprise head¬ 
ing into the tournament.” 

All told, coaches are using this 
weekend’s three-team meet as 
a motivational tool just weeks 
ahead of the European tourna¬ 
ments, which start May 24. 

“It most definitely helps pre¬ 
pare us for what we will face at 
Europeans,” Driscoll said. “I 


think it really helps my players 
see how hard they need to work to 
assure we are ready when facing 
the larger D-I schools.” 

A strong showing this week¬ 
end suggests good things going 
forward. 

“If anything, we’re practicing 
harder this week due to our games 
this weekend. I don’t think that it 
has as much to do with the road 
trip as it does with the point in the 
season at which we stand,” Bates 
said. “We know these games are 
important, and we want to play 
solid baseball to build momentum 
for the tournament.” 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Games of the week 


Seeding at stake in final soccer games 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

The final weekend of the DODEA Europe soccer regular 
season holds a number of last-minute chances for teams to op¬ 
timize their seeding in the upcoming European soccer tour¬ 
naments, set for May 21-24 at sites around the Kaiserslautern 
Military Community. 

The Stuttgart Panthers and SHAPE Spartans are among 
the Division I boys squads hoping to improve their status in 
the nine-team field. The two teams bring a combined 10-3 
overall record into their Saturday match. 

The Panthers are right on the edge of title contention. 
They’ve won four of six Division I games this spring, includ¬ 
ing their last three, and even their setbacks — a 1-0 season¬ 
opening loss to Wiesbaden and a tight 4-3 decision against 
Ramstein — indicate a very dangerous tournament team. 

SHAPE was limited in its only loss, a 3-1 defeat to Ramstein 
on April 20, but has otherwise fielded one of DODEA Europe’s 


most explosive offensive attacks. The Spartans scored 13 com¬ 
bined goals last weekend in blowout defeats of solid lower-divi¬ 
sion programs AFNORTH and Spangdahlem. 

A pair of struggling Division I girls teams, meanwhile, have 
the chance to finish up their regular seasons on a positive note 
this weekend, albeit at the other’s expense. 

The Kaiserslautern Raiders have struggled mightily in 
games against divisional powerhouses Stuttgart, Ramstein 
and Wiesbaden. They’ll find a more manageable opponent 
Saturday in the winless Vilseck Falcons. 

DODEA Europe’s lower-division schools are largely booked 
for cross-divisional matchups to wrap up the regular season, 
including regional rivalries like Baumholder’s set against 
Spangdahlem. The regular-season finale between Alconbury 
and Brussels, however, carries m^or implications for the up¬ 
coming Division III boys and girls tournaments. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Baseball 

Rota at Sigonella 
Spangdahlem at Aviano 


Friday and Saturday 

Two crucial matchups in Italy will go a long way towards 
determining seeding at the upcoming European Division 
ll/lll baseball tournament. 

Defending champion Sigonella remains the team to 
beat. The Jaguars have won six of eight games over two 
busy weekends in late April, a run that included two shut¬ 
out wins over Rota. 

The Admirals, however, are among the hottest teams in 
Europe, bringing a four-game winning streak into its final 
series of the regular season. 

Reliable contender Spangdahlem, meanwhile, has spent 
its season being largely roughed up by the Division I likes 
of Ramstein, Lakenheath and Kaiserslautern. A sweep of 
the Saints would lock in an undefeated divisional record 
for the Sentinels. 
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Whenever: Brewers' Hader ready to go 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


Brewers relief pitcher Josh Hader throws during the eighth inning of a game last month against the St. Louis Cardinals. Hader’s 
most important role with the Brewers might be that he doesn’t really have any defined role at all. Hader makes quick work of high- 
leverage situations, no matter when they occur. A humble, team-first attitude helps. So does a 95-mph fastball and filthy slider. 


By Genaro C. Armas 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Reliever Josh Hader’s 
most important role with the Milwaukee 
Brewers might be that he doesn’t really 
have a defined role at all. 

Come in with one out in the eighth with 
two runners on to preserve a four-run lead? 
No problem. 

Go 2^/3 innings to save a one-run game 
on the road? Done. 

Hader makes quick work of high-pres¬ 
sure situations, no matter when they occur. 
A humble, team-first attitude helps. So 
does a 95-mph fastball and filthy slider. 

“Just mentality-wise, just wanting the 
ball whenever. Just getting outs whenever 
you can, whenever they need,” Hader said. 
“Really, just keeping relaxed, not trying to 
overdo it.” 

Tell that to the hitters who have to face 
the hard-throwing left-hander with the 
name “Josh Haderade” on Twitter. 

Hader was 1-0 with a 1.64 ERA with 
five saves in 12 games entering Thursday 
night’s game at Colorado. With 46 strike¬ 
outs in 22 innings, Hader is averaging 
an eye-popping 18.8 strikeouts per nine 
innings. 

On April 30 against Cincinnati, Hader 
struck out eight of the nine batters he faced 
in 2^/3 innings to become the first modem- 
era reliever to fan eight in less than three 
innings. The stellar April earned NL Re¬ 
liever of the Month honors for Hader. 

“Their closer there, Hader, that’s quite 
the performance,” Reds manager Jim 
Riggleman said then. “I don’t think anyone 
was going to hit him tonight.” 

The scariest part for the rest of the 
league is that Hader is just 24. Someday, he 
might be a starter. 

For now, he’s making relief work look 
easy. 

“We always kind of joke, sometimes he 
goes out there and makes it look kind of 
easy,” Brewers reliever Taylor Williams 
said in recalling Hader’s historic outing 
against the Reds. 

“You watch the first inning go by and 
you’re like, ‘Oh, he stmck out three bat¬ 
ters ... typical Josh Hader,”’ Williams said. 
“Then you get to that third inning and you 
realize that he had struck out [eight] bat¬ 
ters in a row, and you’re like, ‘Holy cow!”’ 


Hader was part of the first wave of rein¬ 
forcements to enter the organization after 
the Brewers shifted to rebuilding mode at 
the 2015 trade deadline. He was acquired 
from Houston along outfielders Brett Phil¬ 
lips and Domingo Santana, along with 
pitcher Adrian Houser, for outfielder Car¬ 
los Gomez and starter Mike Fiers. 

He was a primarily a starter at the time. 
Still, 32 of his 127 appearances in the mi¬ 
nors did come in relief, so he wasn’t en¬ 
tirely unfamiliar with coming out of the 
bullpen. 

Hader arrived in the m^ors as a reliev¬ 
er, making his debut last season on June 
10 against Arizona. He had to get used to 
coming into a game with runners on base, 
where one mistake might prove costly. 

“That’s the thing with me, I want to help 


That’s the thing with me, 
I want to help the team in 
any way I can. ’ 

Josh Hader 

Brewers reliever 


the team in any way I can,” Hader said. “If 
that’s me going long or getting one guy out, 
that’s what job is to do.” 

Hader, like the rest of the Brewers’ bull¬ 
pen, has bought into manager Craig Coun- 
sell’s plan of not setting exclusive roles for 
most of his relievers. 

Milwaukee has had one of the top three 


teams in the league in bullpen ERA of late, 
even with All-Star closer Corey Knebel 
sidelined for much of the year with a ham¬ 
string injury. 

“They’ve all done such a nice job that I 
think we’ve been able to push some guys 
and get them rest and go with different 
guys on the next day,” Counsell said, “and 
not have to think you have to have that guy 
available every single day.” 

Knebel returned this week. But the 
late innings were still in good hands with 
Hader, who has gone at least two innings in 
his each of his five saves. 

“We’re a family,” Hader said. “I really 
think when you attack the zone and have 
each other’s backs, there’s no better feeling 
right there.” 


Piscotty emotional in return after mom’s death 



Ben Mahgot/AP 


The A’s Stephen Piscotty closes 
his eyes as he acknowledges 
a standing ovation from fans 
on Tuesday against the Astros. 

It was his first appearance in 
a game since the death of his 
mother, Gretchen, on Sunday. 


By Michael Wagaman 
Associated Press 

OAKLAND, Calif —Wherever 
he went on the field, Stephen Pis¬ 
cotty felt his mother’s presence. 

Two days after Gretchen Pis¬ 
cotty died from Lou Gehrig’s 
disease, her son was back at work 
for the Oakland Athletics. Full of 
sadness, but enveloped in love. 

“All day, I didn’t feel alone. I 
felt like someone was with me,” 
he said a day later, on Wednesday. 
“I had a round in batting practice 
where I hit five homers out of five 
and I’ve never done that. That’s 
not me.” 

“I didn’t feel alone. I felt like 
there was someone with me yes¬ 
terday. I know it was her. She was 
with up there during that at-bat,” 
he said. 

Piscotty received an extended 
ovation from the Coliseum fans 
before the first time he hit Tues¬ 


day night. Prior to stepping to 
the plate in the second inning, he 
placed his hand on his heart — a 
gesture of appreciation for the re¬ 
ception in memory of his mother. 

“That’s something my mom 
would do when she wasn’t able to 
speak,” Piscotty said in his first 
remarks since her passing. “This 
was just, ‘I love you and thank 
you’. That’s what I did in the box 
and that’s kind of her way of say¬ 
ing. I’m going to keep that with 
me.” 

Houston pitcher Lance McCull- 
ers Jr. walked behind the mound 
to let Piscotty soak in the emotion. 
Several of McCullers’ teammates 
clapped along with the crowd. 

“I feel for him and I feel for his 
family,” McCullers said. “From 
everything I’ve heard, he’s an 
awesome guy. I just wanted him 
to have some time to be able to 
come up and have the fans recog¬ 
nize him. I wanted that moment 


to be his.” 

Piscotty then singled to right as 
the crowd burst into more cheers. 

“It was a special moment,” Pis¬ 
cotty said. “I got in the box and 
heard the crowd start to roar and 
stepped out. I just wanted to ac¬ 
knowledge and to say thank you 
for all the support the A’s com¬ 
munity has given me. It was a 
cool moment and I know my mom 
was watching.” 

Piscotty’s father, Mike, was in¬ 
terviewed on the scoreboard. 

“Thatta boy, Stephen,” his dad 
said. 

Gretchen Piscotty died Sunday 
night at 55. She was diagnosed 
with amyotrophic lateral scle¬ 
rosis in May 2017 when her son 
was with St. Louis. The Cardinals 
traded him to Oakland in Decem¬ 
ber in part to allow Piscotty to be 
closer to his home in the East Bay 
suburb of Pleasanton during his 
mother’s illness. 


The A’s outfielder was with his 
mother when she died. He did not 
play Monday, but came back to a 
warm reception from both the A’s 
and the Astros, who sent him a 
card before to the game. 

Piscotty caught the first ball of 
the game, a fly to right by George 
Springer, then went l-for-3 in a 4- 
2 loss. Asked if the hit was the best 
of his career, Piscotty smiled. 

“That’s one of the most memo¬ 
rable, for sure,” he said. 

Piscotty was in the A’s lineup 
again Wednesday against the As¬ 
tros, but will not accompany the 
team to New York for the start of 
a trip at Yankee Stadium. He will 
rejoin the team following a cel¬ 
ebration of life for his mother on 
Monday. 

Oakland planned to honor 
Gretchen by matching up to 
$50,000 in donations made to the 
ALS Therapy Development Insti¬ 
tute via youcaring.com/piscotty. 
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Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 

W L Pet 

New York 26 10 .722 

Boston 25 11 .694 

Toronto 20 17 .541 

Tampa Bay 15 19 .441 

Baltimore 9 27 .250 

Central Division 

Cleveland 18 18 .500 

Minnesota 15 17 .469 

Detroit 15 21 .417 

Kansas City 12 24 .333 

Chicago 9 25 .265 

West Division 

Houston 24 15 .615 

LosAngeies 22 14 .611 

Seattie 20 15 .571 

Oakland 18 19 .486 

Texas 15 24 .385 

National League 

East Division 

W L Pet 

Atlanta 21 14 .600 

Philadelphia 21 15 .583 

Washington 20 18 .526 

New York 18 17 .514 

Miami 13 23 .361 

Central Division 

St. Louis 20 14 .588 

Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


21 16 
21 16 


10 27 .270 ll'/2 


Arizona 24 12 .667 - 

Colorado 21 16 .568 3'/2 

San Francisco 19 18 .514 5'/2 

Los Angeles 16 20 .444 8 

San Diego 14 24 .368 11 

Tuesday’s games 
Minnesota 7, St. Louis 1 
Kansas City 15, Baltimore 7 
N.Y. Yankees 3, Boston 2 
Seattle 5, Toronto 0 
Atlanta 1, Tampa Bay 0 
Milwaukee 3, Cleveland 2 
Detroit 7, Texas 4 

Pittsburgh 10, Chicago White Sox 6 
Colorado 4, L.A. Angels 2 
Houston 4, Oakland 2 
Philadelphia 4, San Francisco 2 
Cincinnati 7, N.Y. Mets 2 
Chicago Cubs 4, Miami 3 
Arizona 8, L.A. Dodgers 5,12 innings 
Washington 4, San Diego 0 
Wednesday’s games 
Cleveland 6, Milwaukee 2 
Texas 5, Detroit 4,10 innings 
Pittsburgh 6, Chicago White Sox 5 
L.A. Angels 8, Colorado 0 
Houston 4, Oakland 1 
Baltimore 5, Kansas City 3 
N.Y. Yankees 9, Boston 6 
Toronto 5, Seattle 2 
Atlanta 5, Tampa Bay 2 
Cincinnati 2, N.Y. Mets 1,10 innings 
Chicago Cubs 13, Miami 4 
Philadelphia 11, San Francisco 3 
San Diego 2, Washington 1 
L.A. Dodgers 6, Arizona 3 
Thursday’s games 
Boston at N.Y. Yankees 
Kansas City at Baltimore 
Seattle at Toronto 
Minnesota at L.A. Angels 
San Francisco at Philadelphia 
Atlanta at Miami 
Milwaukee at Colorado 
Washington at Arizona 
Cincinnati at L.A. Dodgers 
St. Louis at San Diego 

Friday’s games 

Chicago White Sox (Fulmer 2-2) at Chi¬ 
cago Cubs (Chatwood 2-3) 

Oakland (TBD) at N.Y. Yankees (Gray 
2-2) 

Tampa Bay (Faria 3-1) at Baltimore 
(Gausman 2-2) 

Boston (Sale 3-1) at Toronto (Sanchez 
2-3) 

Kansas City (Hammel 0-4) at Cleve¬ 
land (Tomlin 0-4) 

Seattle (Gonzales 3-2) at Detroit 
(TBD) 

Texas (Hamels 1-4) at Houston (Mor¬ 
ton 4-0) 

Minnesota (Lynn 1-3) at L.A. Angels 
(Skaggs 3-2) 

N.Y. Mets (Matz 1-3) at Philadelphia 
(Arrieta 3-1) 

San Francisco (Suarez 1-1) at Pitts¬ 
burgh (Taillon 2-3) 

Atlanta (McCarthy 4-1) at Miami 
(Straily 0-0) 

Milwaukee (Anderson 3-3) at Colorado 
(Bettis 4-1) 

Washington (Scherzer 6-1) at Arizona 
(TBD) 

Cincinnati (Finnegan 0-3) at L.A. Dodg¬ 
ers (Maeda 2-2) 

St. Louis (Weaver 2-2) at San Diego 
(Lauer 1-1) 

Saturday’s games 

Chicago White Sox at Chicago Cubs 

Oakland at N.Y. Yankees 

Tampa Bay at Baltimore 

Boston at Toronto 

Kansas City at Cleveland 

Seattle at Detroit 

Texas at Houston 

Minnesota at L.A. Angels 

N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 

San Francisco at Pittsburgh 

Atlanta at Miami 

Milwaukee at Colorado 

Washington at Arizona 

Cincinnati at L.A. Dodgers 

St. Louis at San Diego 

Calendar 

June 4 — Amateur draft starts. 

June 13-14 — Owners’ meetings, New 
York. 

July 17 — All-Star Game, Washington. 
July 29 — Hall of Fame Inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y 


Mikolas has fast start for Cardinals 


Right-hander impressing 
after 3-year stint in Japan 



Michael Thomas/AP 


St. Louis starting pitcher Miles Mikolas returned from a three-year stay in Japan when he 
signed with the Cardinals during the offseason. The right-hander has been one of the top 
starters for St. Louis in his return, walking only two batters in 40 innings this season. 


By Kurt Voigt 

Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — The last time the mgjor 
leagues saw Miles Mikolas before this season, 
the right-hander was a career minor-league 
reliever who was learning how to become a 
starting pitcher for the Texas Rangers. 

That was in 2014, and to the surprise of few, 
that learning curve proved too steep for a sev¬ 
enth-round draft pick with 66 minor-league 
saves on his resume. 

“I was kind of learning on the job, which 
can be really tough when you’re trying to 
learn how to start against mgjor league hit¬ 
ters,” Mikolas said. 

Following his failed stint in the American 
League, Mikolas headed to Japan, where he 
spent the next three years learning the art of 
being a starter for the Yomiuri Giants. It’s a 
move that has paid off for both the 29-year- 
old and the St. Louis Cardinals, who signed 
Mikolas to a $15.5 million, two-year contract 
during the offseason. 

Mikolas was 10th in the National League 
with a 2.70 ERA after Tuesday’s games. The 
former Nova Southeastern University pitcher 
has allowed two or fewer runs in each of his 
last four starts — highlighted by a scoreless 
seven-inning outing in a win over the Chicago 
Cubs last week. 

“Guys don’t seem to pick him up real 
well,” St. Louis manager Mike Matheny said. 
“They’re seeing him for the first time, a lot 
of them, too. So, I think all that plays into his 
hands, but he’s just making good pitches. He’s 
just been real impressive.” 

What’s been most impressive about Miko¬ 
las’ return to the m^or leagues hasn’t been 
his ability to get outs. It’s been keeping run¬ 
ners off base, allowing only two walks in his 
first 40 innings with the Cardinals. 

Mikolas hasn’t walked a batter in each 
of his last three starts, a streak he will try 
and continue when St. Louis begins a four- 
game series against the San Diego Padres on 
Thursday. 


“If I throw ball four, there’s a 100 percent 
chance that guy’s going to be on first base,” 
Mikolas said. “If you make him put it in play. 
I’ll take my chances with those numbers.” 

Mikolas, a native of Jupiter, Fla., made 236 
appearances in the minors for the both the 
Padres and Rangers. After starting 11 games 
during his first season in 2009, he didn’t start 
another game until a rain delay forced his 
Triple-A coaches to ask him about starting in 
2014. 

He did so, and six starts with Round Rock 
later, Mikolas was called up to Texas — where 
he compiled a 6.44 ERA in 10 starts to end 


that season. 

It was after that rough stretch that Miko¬ 
las made the decision to leave for Japan. 
And it was there he learned how to become 
a starting pitcher while refining his pitches, 
smoothing out his delivery and concentrating 
on location, all with the goal of returning to 
the mgjor leagues. 

“There was always the one guy in the back 
of your head that you probably want to get 
out of there, that’s telling you ‘This wasn’t a 
good idea,”’ Mikolas said. “But 99 percent of 
me was confident in saying this was the right 
choice, and here I am. It’s worked out well. 


Price diagnosed with carpal tunnel syndrome 


^There’s a lot of teams playing Fortnite. 

But we’ll talk about it. ’ 

Alex Cora 

Boston Red Sox manager, on the possibility that starting pitcher David Price’s 
diagnosis of carpal tunnel syndrom could be video-game-related 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Boston Red Sox 
left-hander David Price was di¬ 
agnosed Wednesday with carpal 
tunnel syndrome after twice ex¬ 
periencing numbness in his pitch¬ 
ing hand this season. 

Red Sox manager Alex Cora 
confirmed the diagnosis prior to 
a game at Yankee Stadium, which 
Price was supposed to start. 

“For me this is quote-unquote 
good news compared to anything 
else,” Cora said. 

Price was sent back to Bos¬ 
ton on Tuesday for tests after 
experiencing numbness in his 
pitching hand during a bullpen 
session Sunday. He was forced 
from a game April 11 with the 
same symptoms after allowing 
four runs in the first inning — the 
shortest start of his career. 

Cora described it as a “mild 
case of carpal tunnel” and said 
Price will rejoin the team Thurs¬ 
day. He’ll throw at Yankee Sta¬ 
dium, and then the team will 
re-evaluate his status. 

Cora hasn’t ruled out Price to 
pitch Saturday’s game at Toronto. 

Price is 2-4 with a 5.11 ERA 



Richard Rodriguez/AP 


Boston Red Sox starter David 
Price walks off the mound after 
turning the ball over to manager 
Alex Cora in the fourth inning of 
a game against the Rangers in 
Arlington, Texas, last Thursday. 


in seven starts during his third 
season with Boston. The 2012 AL 
Cy Young Award winner signed a 
$217 million, seven-year contract 
with the Red Sox in December 
2015 but has been slowed by inju¬ 
ries the past two years. 

Carpal tunnel syndrome is an 
uncommon injury for baseball 
players. It’s caused by repeated 
motions, such as typing, and is 
more common among esports 
athletes. Price is a longtime video 
game enthusiast, and this season. 
Price and teammates have been 
logging long hours playing Fort¬ 
nite — Price told The Associated 
Press last month the game has 
“kind of taken over.” 

Cora did not think video games 
had brought on the syndrome, but 
he said Fortnite may be discussed 
when he sits down with Price on 


Thursday to lay out a recovery 
plan. 

“From what I know, David has 
been playing video games his 
whole life,” Cora said. “It seems 
like Fortnite now is the one ev¬ 
erybody’s playing, but last year 
I saw a lot of guys playing FIFA. 
That’s all I know. There’s a lot of 
teams playing Fortnite. But we’ll 
talk about it.” 

Cora said treatment options for 
carpal tunnel syndrome could in¬ 
clude icing or massages. 

“We’ll see what works for him,” 
Cora said. “As you guys know, 
we need him. We need him here. 
We need him to compete. He’s a 
big part of what we’re trying to 
accomplish.” 

Rick Porcello had his start 
moved up a day to fill in for Price 
on Wednesday. 
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Mark Humphrey/AP 

Vegas Golden Knights goalie Marc-Andre Fleury has been one of the best in these playoffs. That is no surprise to former teammates who can tell when he's in the zone. 


Fleury back to being great playoff goalie 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

Anyone who has played with Marc- 
Andre Fleury can tell he’s dialed in by 
watching his mannerisms. 

Last year, he rubbed the shaft of his stick 
after making a save with it on Alex Ovech¬ 
kin. This year, he continued a career-long 
tradition of rubbing the post as a sign of ap¬ 
preciation for keeping a puck out. 

“That’s when you know he’s in the zone,” 
Pittsburgh defenseman Olli Maatta said. 

Fleury is in one of the best zones of his 
career in the playoffs with the expansion 
Vegas Golden Knights, who have followed 
up a magical inaugural season with a trip 
to the Western Conference final. The goal¬ 
tending of Fleury is the biggest reason 
they’ve gotten this far and is a continua¬ 
tion of his remarkable playoff reputation 
rehabilitation. 

After taking the Penguins to the Stan¬ 
ley Cup Final in 2008 and winning it all in 
2009, Fleury lost four of the next five se¬ 
ries he played and each postseason posted 
a save percentage under .900. He has since 
gotten his groove back, helping the Pen¬ 
guins win the Cup a year ago, and now 
leads the NHL with a 1.53 goals-against 
average, .951 save percentage and four 
shutouts during the playoffs. 

“I don’t think it was anything physically 
that he changed,” former Penguins team¬ 
mate and current Capitals defenseman 
Brooks Orpik said. “It was all confidence- 
driven. He’s always been a guy who’s re¬ 
ally competitive and really loose at the 
same time. I think it was just confidence. 
I think he needed a fresh start. Maybe he 
just needed a clean slate, and you perform 


better when you’re more appreciated.” 

It’s impossible not to appreciate the im¬ 
pact “Flower” has made in the desert as 
the face of a new 
franchise after 
he went 29-13-4 
with a 2.24 GAA 
and .927 save 
percentage for 
Pacific Division¬ 
winning Vegas. 
The fresh start 
might have reju¬ 
venated Fleury 
more than a 
decade into his 
career, but his 
bounce-back in 
becoming a great 
playoff goalie 
again is six years 
in the making. 
The low point 
came in 2012. Fleury allowed 26 goals in 
six games to Philadelphia in a first-round 
exit. The next playoffs, backup Tomas Vok- 
oun started more games, and it was fair to 
wonder if Fleury had lost it. 

“You learn from losing,” Fleury said 
Wednesday. “You learn from tough times 
and pressure and stuff like that. It made 
me a better goalie from it.” 

Now-Capitals defenseman Matt Nis- 
kanen was there for some of the struggles 
but didn’t level them all on Fleury. By 2014, 
he noticed a different goalie. 

“There was a period of time there where 
maybe [it was] not entirely his fault, a few 
things went wrong and it snowballed on 
him and he had a tough go there, I think, 
mentally for a couple springs,” Niskanen 


said. “But by the time of my last year there 
he was really good again.” 

The scars of another second-round exit 
led to more blame for Fleury, who was 
scapegoated for a team with Sidney Cros¬ 
by and Evgeni Malkin not doing more after 
the Cup in 2009. 

“Sometimes it’s the way your team plays 
in front of you,” said Penguins winger Carl 
Hagelin, who beat Fleury with the Rangers 
in playoff series in 2014 and 2015. “Some¬ 
times, like any other player, you might 
have a bad series or a bad playoffs and I 
think for a goalie if you have that, people 
are going to be all over you.” 

Following a forgettable first-round loss 
to Hagelin and the Rangers in 2015, Fleury 
had one of his best regular seasons. But he 
was nevertheless replaced as Pittsburgh’s 
playoff starter by Matt Murray on the way 
to the Cup in 2016. 

Before he played a substantial role in 
the Penguins’ second consecutive title 
run, Fleury agreed to waive his no-move- 
ment clause to go to Vegas in the expansion 
draft. Golden Knights general manager 
George McPhee, whose 2009 Capitals lost 
to Fleury in the second round, said Dave 
Prior was insistent on adding Fleury be¬ 
cause the veteran goaltending coach felt 
there was more improvement to be made 
in his game. 

“He obviously studies goaltenders all 
around the league and looks at the way that 
they’re playing the game,” McPhee said. 
“He was excited and he really advocated 
for him in our meetings and thought that 
he could make him even better than he’s 
been. We like the calming effect he has on 
this team. When he plays, he’s really good 
when you need him the most. Needless to 


say you don’t get to the third round in this 
league unless you got a goaltender that’s 
playing well.” 

Fleury will be playing in the third round 
for the fifth time in his career, a testament 
to the 33-year-old’s willingness to adjust 
as he has gotten older, including eating the 
right food, training meticulously and al¬ 
lowing his body to recover. 

“When you’re young, you eat whatever, 
you never hurt, I never stretched, I could 
do the splits, it was easier,” Fleury said. 
“Now I got to do more to maintain that 
flexibility and comfortness in the net. The 
older you get, things tend to linger around 
longer and you got to find ways to feel loose 
and feel good when games come around.” 

Players are rarely worried about Fleury 
being tight. Even when Murray took his 
starting job, Fleury didn’t let it affect his 
mood at the rink. 

“For him it definitely wasn’t easy be¬ 
cause I’m sure he knew how good he is 
and everybody else knew how good he is,” 
Maatta said. “He still kind of kept showing 
up smiling and being an awesome team¬ 
mate all the time even though he was prob¬ 
ably in a tough spot.” 

The laughs during the bad times have 
endeared Fleury to teammates who watch 
his playoff success with Vegas with great 
joy. 

“Cares about the group, has fun at the 
rink, competitive as heck, cares about the 
right things,” Niskanen said. “It’s not sur¬ 
prising at all that he’s done as well as he has 
there. It’s surprising how well the team has 
done but not him specifically. He’s a really 
good goalie and a perfect fit for them.” 

Freelance reporter W.G. Ramirez in Las Vegas 
contributed. 


I I think he 
needed a 
fresh start. 
Maybe he just 
needed a clean 

I slate, and 
you perform 
better when 
you’re more 
appreciated. ^ 

Brooks Orpik 

Fleruy’s ex-teammate 
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Ovechkin, Trotz in new territory with Caps 



Alex Brandon/AP 


Capitals head coach Barry Trotz, center, and left wing Alex Ovechkin, right, are finally 
past the second round of the playoffs. No coach in NHL history had been behind the 
bench for more games than Trotz and no active player had been in as many playoff 
games as Ovechkin without reaching the conference finals. 


Washington in Eastern Conference 
finals for the first time since 1998 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

ARLINGTON, Va. — The smiling side 
of a handshake line at the end of the sec¬ 
ond round was a brand-new experience for 
Alex Ovechkin and Barry Trotz. 

Ovechkin received a message of good luck 
and a pat on the chest from Sidney Crosby, 
while Trotz got to enjoy a happy moment 
with longtime coaching friend Jacques 
Martin. Ovechkin acknowledged he’d been 
in that position a lot of times—though never 
as the one moving on to the third round. 

Until now. 

The Washington Capitals reaching the 
Eastern Conference final for the first time 
since 1998 is perhaps most special to the 
superstar captain and his coach who had 
never made it out of the second round be¬ 
fore. No coach in NHL history had been be¬ 
hind the bench for more games than Trotz 
and no active player had been in as many 
playoff games as Ovechkin without reach¬ 
ing the conference finals. 

“There is a kinship there, there’s no 
question,” Trotz said. “I’ve been at this for 
a while and it’s so hard to move forward 
sometimes. It’s always thrown in your face 
everywhere your turn. I know it’s thrown 
in Ovi’s face everywhere he turns, and he’s 
a great player in this league.... I knew the 
frustration because you’re so close and you 
just can’t get it, and you just got to stay with 
it.” 

After 51 playoff games together, Ovech¬ 
kin and Trotz will take part in their first 
East final starting Friday night in Tampa 
Bay against the Lightning. Now that they’ve 
gotten over a hump that defined their re¬ 
spective careers, Ovechkin, Trotz and the 


Capitals are in unfamiliar territory. 

“It’s something new for us and cool,” 
Ovechkin said Wednesday, less than 48 
hours after Washington eliminated the 
defending champion Pittsburgh Penguins. 
“Right now it’s just satisfaction we beat 
the Stanley Cup champions finally and we 
move forward and now we’re going to play 
against a very good team, against very good 


goaltending and solid players over there.” 

The Atlantic Division-champion Light¬ 
ning present a formidable challenge, but 
the Capitals had to overcome something al¬ 
together different after losing in the first or 
second round in all nine playoff appearanc¬ 
es that have come during the Ovechkin era 
dating to 2008. Beating the rival Penguins 
in overtime in a Game 6 on the road made 


^ There is a kinship there, 
there’s no question. ’ 

Barry Trotz 

Washington coach, on his shared struggles with 
Capitals’ star winger Alex Ovechkin to advance 
out of the second round of the playoffs 


the breakthrough even more emotional. 

“We should be proud of that,” defen¬ 
seman Matt Niskanen said. “It’s a big 
achievement. But I think we’ve got to be 
greedy. We’ve got to want more because 
this is a heck of a run. I don’t know if there 
is a group out there that knows how hard it 
is to get to this point.” 

The Capitals are at this point with Ovech¬ 
kin on top of his game with eight goals and 
seven assists, his best playoff output since 
2009. And they’re here in large part be¬ 
cause of Trotz, a well-respected, 19-year 
NHL coach who does not have a contract 
for next season. 

“I had a summer which was very enlight¬ 
ening to me, and I just look at everything 
way differently than I ever have,” Trotz 
said. “I just recognized that I can only con¬ 
trol what I can control.” 

Trotz can’t control upper-body injuries to 
Nicklas Backstrom and Andre Burakovsky 
or a three-game suspension handed out 
to winger Tom Wilson, only the decisions 
he makes in replacing them. So far, Trotz 
has pushed the right buttons, like putting 
Braden Holtby back in net in Game 2 of the 
first round and promoting Jakub Vrana to 
the top line in Game 5 against Pittsburgh. 

His players know Trotz is in control as he 
and the Capitals advance further into the 
spring than they have in 20 years. 

“He wants to win a Cup,” forward Chan¬ 
dler Stephenson said. 


Scoreboard 


Teams look outside the box to find coaches 


Conference semifinals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Washington 3, Pittsburgh 2 

Pittsburgh 3, Washington 2 
Washington 4, Pittsburgh 1 
Washington 4, Pittsburgh 3 
Pittsburgh 3, Washington 1 
Washington 6, Pittsburgh 3 
Washington 2, Pittsburgh 1, OT 
Tampa Bay 4, Boston 1 
Boston 6, Tampa Bay 2 
Tampa Bay 4, Boston 2 
Tampa Bay 4, Boston 1 
Tampa Bay 4, Boston 3, OT 
Tampa Bay 3, Boston 1 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Winnipeg 3, Nashviiie 3 
Winnipeg 4, Nashville 1 
Nashville 5, Winnipeg 4, 20T 
Winnipeg 7, Nashville 4 
Nashville 2, Winnipeg 1 
Winnipeg 6, Nashville 2 
Nashville 4, Winnipeg 0 
Thursday: at Nashville 

Vegas 4, San Jose 2 
Vegas 7, San Jose 0 
San Jose 4, Vegas 3, 20T 
Vegas 4, San Jose 3, OT 
San Jose 4, Vegas 0 
Vegas 5, San Jose 3 
Vegas 3, San Jose 0 


Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Washington vs. Tampa Bay 
Friday: at Tampa Bay. AFN-Sports2, 2 
a.m. Saturday CET; 10 a.m. Saturday JKT. 
Sunday, May 13: at Tampa Bay 
Tuesday, May 15: at Washington 
Thursday, May 17: at Washington 
x-Saturday, May 19: at Tampa Bay 
x-Monday, May 21: at Washington 
x-Wednesday, May 23: at Tampa Bay 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Nashviiie or Winnipeg vs. Ve^as 
Saturday: at Nashville or Winnipeg 
Monday: at Nashville/Winnipeg 
Wednesday, May 16: at Vegas 
Friday, May 18: at Vegas 
x-Sunday, May 20: at Nashville /Win¬ 
nipeg 

x-Tuesday, May 22: at Vegas 
x-Thursday, May 24: at Nashville/Win¬ 
nipeg 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

Jim Nill could have picked anyone from 
an extensive list of experienced out-of- 
work NHL coaches to fill the Dallas Stars’ 
vacancy. 

Darryl Sutter has won the Stanley Cup 
twice, Dan Bylsma once, Alain Vigneault has 
made the Final twice and Dave Tippett is 
widely considered one of the best in hockey. 
Any of them could’ve been a nice fit, but the 
Stars general manger wanted to be compre¬ 
hensive in his search. 

“The game is changing, life changes, and 
we wanted to make sure that we didn’t forget 
somebody,” Nill said. “Let’s not leave any¬ 
thing, any leaf unturned, every door open, 
let’s look at every candidate.” 

Dallas decided last week on University of 
Denver coach Jim Montgomery to replace 
franchise legend Ken Hitchcock, who re¬ 
turned for one season almost two decades 
after leading the Stars to the Cup. Mil’s front 
office is far from the only one looking out¬ 
side the box to college, junior and Europe for 
coaching candidates, a trend that could lead 
to far more teams going beyond retreads with 
the hope of finding the next great mind be¬ 
hind the bench. 

“It’s more kind of an evolution of the game 
itself,” said Philadelphia coach Dave Hakstol, 
who was hired out of the University of North 
Dakota in the summer of 2015 and has got¬ 
ten the Flyers to the playoffs twice in three 
seasons. “There are so many good people 
coaching at different levels. For a lot of years 
it seems that maybe the college-coaching 



Jae S. Lee, The Dallas Morning News/AP 


Stars CEO Jim Lites, left, and general 
manager Jim Nill, right, pose for a 
photograph with new head coach Jim 
Montgomery, center, in Dallas on Friday. 

level was maybe bypassed for some of the op¬ 
portunities. But I think when you look at the 
quality of coaching in the college game today 
... there’s some real talented people.” 

Before Hakstol and Montgomery, it had 
been since Herb Brooks in 1987 and Bob 
Johnson in 1982 that a coach went from the 
NCAA ranks directly to the NHL. Outside of 
now-San Jose’s Peter DeBoer and ex-Pitts¬ 
burgh coach Mike Johnston, junior hockey 
hasn’t funneled many straight to the NHL, 
and there have only been two European-born 


head coaches: Ivan Hlinka and Alpo Suhonen 
in the early 2000s. 

Boston University’s David Quinn has been 
linked to the Rangers but will stay at least 
one more year and run the US. world junior 
team before likely being the next to graduate 
from college to the NHL. Sweden national 
coach Rikard Gronborg might also be in the 
mix sooner than later. 

“I’ve kind of done all that stuff and coached 
some of the best players in the world,” Gron¬ 
borg told Sportsnet recently. “Now I’m inter¬ 
ested to have my ideas, to [implement] them 
over a period of time and do them overseas, 
and kind of challenging the coaching com¬ 
munity over in the NHL. I bring a different 
perspective on things.” 

Germany national coach Marco Sturm also 
brings a different perspective after playing 
14 NHL seasons and leading an unheralded 
team to capture the silver medal at the most 
recent Olympics. Sturm would like to coach 
in the NHL but said: “I’m only 39 years old. 
I’ve still got time and I’m still learning and 
I want to learn and we’ll see what the future 
presents.” 

With an eye on the future, Nill looked at the 
present success of young coaches like Cooper 
and New Jersey’s John Hynes and widened 
his net. It ended with Montgomery and per¬ 
haps a new thought process from Nill on how 
to go through coaching searches. 

“Once we went through this process, I just 
think ... who was Scott Bowman? Someone 
gave him a chance,” Nill said. “Who was Mike 
Babcock? Somebody gave him a chance. This 
is a guy that he deserves a chance.” 
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Lions' Patricia denies 
'96 assault allegation 



Carlos Osorio/AP 


■Jons head coach Matt Patricia addresses the media Thursday. Patricia discussed the 
1996 sexual assault allegation against him which surfaced in media reports. 


By Noah Trister 

Associated Press 

ALLEN PARK, Mich. — Detroit Lions 
coach Matt Patricia said Thursday he was 
“falsely accused” in a 1996 sexual assault 
allegation that resurfaced this week, and 
he indicated that the matter has not been 
an issue as he has climbed from job to job 
in the years since then. 

Patricia held a brief news conference 
one day after a Detroit News report that 
he and a friend were indicted 22 years ago 
by a Texas grand jury on one count each 
of aggravated sexual assault. They were 
accused of assaulting a woman on South 
Padre Island. The accuser did not testify 
and the case was dismissed. 

“I was innocent then, and I am innocent 
now,” Patricia said. 

The Lions said Wednesday night that a 
pre-employment background check did not 
turn up the incident. The team said Patri¬ 
cia was 21 at the time and on spring break 
in Texas. The Lions said they were stand¬ 
ing by Patricia. 


An NFL spokesman said Thursday the 
league “will review the matter with the 
club to understand the allegations and 
what the club has learned.” 

Lions owner Martha Firestone Ford, 
general manager Bob Quinn and president 
Rod Wood were at Thursday’s news con¬ 
ference but did not speak. 

“I’m here to defend my honor and clear 
my name. Twenty-two years ago, I was 
falsely accused of something very seri¬ 
ous,” Patricia said. “There were claims 
made about me that never happened. While 
I’m thankful on one level that the process 
worked, and the case was dismissed, at the 
same time, I was never given the opportu¬ 
nity to defend myself” 

Patricia took a few questions but did not 
provide details about the day in question. 

“I was falsely accused of something that 
I did not do,” he said. 

Patricia’s first NFL coaching job was as 
an assistant with the New England Patri¬ 
ots in 2004, and he remained with them 
through last season, when he was the defen¬ 


sive coordinator. He was hired by the Lions 
in February to replace Jim Caldwell. 

Before joining the Patriots, Patricia 
worked as a graduate assistant in 1996 at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, his alma 
mater. That was before he spent two years 
working as an aeronautical engineer. Pa¬ 
tricia was an assistant coach at Amherst 
and a graduate assistant at Syracuse be¬ 
fore moving on to the NFL. 


“I’ve interviewed for a lot of jobs,” Pa¬ 
tricia said. “Interviewing for jobs in engi¬ 
neering right after the situation happened, 
it was never an issue, it never came up as 
anything, because it was dismissed, and 
I was innocent, so it just has never been 
part of any process that I’ve been involved 
with.” 

The Patriot did not respond to a message 
seeking comment. 


Djokovic tries to 
remain positive 
despite setback 

By Tales Azzoni 

Associated Press 

MADRID — Novak Djokovic is trying his best to 
stay optimistic despite a disappointing start to his 
season. 

Former No. 1-ranked Djokovic has struggled since 
returning from a layoff for a right elbow injury and 
has yet to reach the quarterfinals in the six tourna¬ 
ments he has played this year. His latest defeat was 
against Kyle Edmund in the second round of the 
Madrid Open on Wednesday. 

“Obviously I’m disappointed from losing this 
match, but I can be happy with the progress of the 
level of tennis,” Djokovic said. “There are positives 
to take out from this. But obviously disappointing to 
go out early in the tournament.” 

Djokovic lost in the third round in Monte Carlo 
a few weeks ago, following second-round exits at 
both Miami and Indian Wells. The No. 12-ranked 
Djokovic also failed to advance past the last 16 at 
the Australian Open, which was the last tournament 
he won three consecutive matches. 

“It’s a process,” Djokovic said. “It’s something I 
have to accept, I have to embrace. In general I feel 
much better about everything that is happening 
on the court and around tennis in general ... than 
maybe two months ago.” 

In a bid to get back on track, Djokovic has reunit¬ 
ed with coach Marian Vajda and trainer Gebhard 
Gritsch after stints working with former players 
Andre Agassi and Radek Stepanek. 

“If there is anybody that knows my game well, 
knows me as a person well, especially in the last 
decade, it’s these two guys,” Djokovic said follow¬ 
ing his first-round in Madrid. “I think it’s going to 
take a little bit of time for us to really get my game 
together the way we want to. Even though they know 
my game very well, it’s still a process.” 

Djokovic has won 12 m^or titles but last year 
failed to reach a final at a Grand Slam tournament 
for the first time since 2009. Until he withdrew from 
the 2017 U. S. Open, the Serbian star had played in 51 
consecutive Grand Slam tournaments and reached 
the final 21 times. 



Novak Djokovic reacts during his match against 
Kyle Edmund at the Madrid Open on Wednesday. 


Despite a 6-6 win-loss match record since his re¬ 
turn from the elbow injury, Djokovic tried to put his 
slump into perspective. 

“I’ve played this sport so many years and had a 
bunch of success. I try to always remind myself and 
be grateful for that,” he said. “Nobody is forcing me 
to play this sport. I want to do it. That’s where I draw 
my strength. As long as I keep going, as long as I 
love the sport. I’ll keep going.” 

Top-ranked Rafael Nadal was confident Djokovic 
would regain his best form. 

“I think he’s going step-by-step to be able to recov¬ 
er and be at the category he deserves. I don’t have 
any doubt that he’s going to be back up at the highest 
level,” said Nadal, who himself has returned from 
lengthy injury layoffs to add to lift his career tally 
to 16 m^or titles. “What Novak did on this sport is 
amazing. He will continue doing a lot of great things 
in the future. I don’t have any doubt of that.” 

The 30-year-old Djokovic admitted he may have 
tried to return to action too soon after the injury. He 
was off for six months but the elbow started hurting 
again when he began training to get ready for the 
preseason. 

“I clenched my teeth and I kind of went through it, 
played Australia, but wasn’t really ready,” Djokov¬ 
ic said. “Then I had to do surgery. It takes time to 
overcome that surgery. It has obviously some con¬ 
sequences on your body that I never faced before, I 
never knew before, because I never had any surgery 
before.” 


Tessitore, Witten, 
McFarland, Salters 
on ESPN ‘MNF’ crew 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Joe Tessitore 
calls his new gig at ESPN a “leg¬ 
acy job.” 

Jason Witten notes he’s joining 
“another iconic franchise.” 

Booger McFarland says it’s 
“the pinnacle of what we do.” 

They are the three new voices 
who will work ESPN’s Monday 
night games this season. 

Tessitore has been one of the 
network’s top announcers for 16 
years on boxing, college football 
and basketball, including call¬ 
ing the College Football Playoff 
semifinals the past two years. It 
will be his first NFL assignment. 

“I am very conscious of that 
lineage,” says Tessitore, who at 
46 is the oldest member of what 
he calls “a young, vibrant crew.” 

“When I got the call that I 
would be doing this, my first re¬ 
action was remembering when I 
was a kid watching Frank Gifford, 
Dandy Don (Meredith) and How¬ 
ard Cosell. Everybody back then 
watched ‘Monday Night Football’ 
and ‘Wide World of Sports’ and 
Howard Cosell doing boxing. I 
did a Cosell imitation that had 
my grandfather, who didn’t speak 
English, laughing his tail off” 

Witten, one of the sport’s finest 
tight ends for 15 seasons and a 
likely Hall of Famer, retired from 
the Dallas Cowboys earlier this 
month to move into the booth. 

Tessitore believes Witten will 
be a natural as he and McFarland 
replace Jon Gruden as analysts. 
Gruden, of course, is back coach¬ 


ing in the league with Oakland. 

“We had a lot of candidates, 
and at the end of the audition pro¬ 
cess we all were saying, ‘This is 
very obvious,”’ Tessitore says of 
Witten. 

“He has such an upside that 
this is a guy who could be the next 
generation’s face and voice of the 
NFL. He’s smart, respected, even 
beloved by coaches, and has a tre¬ 
mendously high football IQ. Jason 
has a little of all the traits and 
characteristics of the great ones. 
Most importantly, he is wholly 
authentic.” 

Witten will be in the broadcast 
booth with Tessitore. McFarland, 
who won two Super Bowls as a 
player and has been an analyst 
for ESPN and SEC Network for 
four years, will be the first field- 
level analyst for “Monday Night 
Football.” 

The idea is for the effervescent 
McFarland to give a viewpoint 
from near the trenches — exactly 
where he spent nine pro seasons 
as a defensive lineman. 

McFarland’s wit and enthusi¬ 
asm will be apparent from the 
outset of the broadcasts; ESPN’s 
first telecast will be Thursday 
night, Aug. 16 with the Jets at the 
Redskins in the preseason. 

“I am going to use a strange 
word to describe Booger as an an¬ 
nouncer: nimble,” Tessitore says. 
“He’s dynamic, a huge personal¬ 
ity and presence. You can’t have a 
cookie-cutter type of analyst and 
Booger is far from that — he’s a 
guy who you can turn on the red 
light for the broadcast and he’s 
ready to go.” 
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Davis: Pelicans' season good, not successfni 



All-Star forward keeps 
focus on winning title 

By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

NEW ORLEANS — Anthony 
Davis wasn’t willing to call the 
New Orleans Pelicans’ season a 
success. 

Not that Davis dismissed the 
determination, grit and growing 
chemistry the Pelicans showed in 
the way they adjusted to a season¬ 
ending injury to fellow All-Star 
DeMarcus Cousins. 

New Orleans exceeded expec¬ 
tations by getting to the postsea¬ 
son and sweeping third-seeded 
Portland. Then came a second- 
round matchup with defending 
champion Golden State, and the 
Pelicans were reminded why 
bringing back a player of Cousins’ 
caliber could be crucial to going 
farther next season. The War¬ 
riors needed only five games to 
end New Orleans’ season. 

“Any time you don’t win a cham¬ 
pionship, I don’t see how it could 
be successful,” Davis said. “We 
can take a lot of positive things 
from the season. Of course, one 
of our main guys went out and ev¬ 
erybody doubted us. Everybody 
counted us out and we were able 
to keep fighting, keep pushing as 
a unit and able to come this far.” 

This offseason could go a long 
way in determining if they go any 
farther. 

Not only is Cousins a free agent, 
but so is assists maestro Rgjon 
Rondo. Further complicating 


matters is that Cousins’ injury — a 
torn Achilles — has been a histori¬ 
cally difficult one from which to 
come back. So the Pehcans’ faith 
could be tested if Cousins declines 
to take less than the maximum he 
can get under the NBAs current 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Also, Rondo and Cousins are 
friends. Bringing back one could 
raise the prospects of keeping the 
other. 

The Pelicans won their final 


five regular season games to fin¬ 
ish as the sixth seed in the highly 
competitive Western Conference, 
and head coach Alvin Gentry was 
informed the team was picking up 
his option for next season. 

While Rondo couldn’t promise 
he’ll be back, he made it clear his 
affection for many on the roster 
grew considerably this season. 

“Can’t say enough about this 
group — a group of men that came 
together and found a way to sac¬ 


rifice for one another and try to 
come with a common goal,” Rondo 
said. “I love our chemistry.” 

If Cousins and Rondo both re¬ 
turn, and team chemistry contin¬ 
ues growing, the Pelicans could 
blossom into a team with the req¬ 
uisite combination of size and skill 
to punish teams like the Warriors 
which thrive on “small ball.” 

“We feel like we’re headed in 
the right direction as a franchise,” 
Gentry said. 


By the numbers 


28.1 

Points per game this 
season from Pelicans’ All- 
Star forward and leading 
scorer Anthony Davis. He 
also averaged 11.1 assists 
and 2.6 blocks. 

12.9 

Average rebounds per game 
by Pelicans’ free agent 
center DeMarcus Cousins 
this season. Cousins also 
averaged 25.2 points in 48 
games before injury. 

12.2 

Assists averaged by 
Pelicans’ free agent point 
guard Rajon Rondo in the 
playoffs this season, a 
team high, along with 10.3 
points and 7.6 rebounds. 


SOURCE: Basketball-reference.com 


Finally: Warriors, Rockets meet in conference finals for second time in four years 


^The whole world’s been waiting for this 
matchup, f 

Shaquille O’Neal 

Four-time NBA champion and Hall of Fame center 


Eric Christian Smith/AP 

The Rockets’ Chris Paul, left, and James Harden celebrate Tuesday’s 
Game 5 win over the Utah Jazz in Houston. The Rockets advanced 
to the Western Conference finals, setting up a much-anticipated 
matchup with the defending champion Golden State Warriors. 


FROM BACK PAGE 

This Rockets team was assem¬ 
bled — the key being the trade for 
Paul last summer—with hopes of 
unseating the reigning champion 
Warriors from their perch atop 
the NBA. So far, so good. Hous¬ 
ton set a franchise record with 
65 wins in the regular season, 
went 2-1 against the Warriors 
in games that were hyped at the 
time though seem meaningless 
now, and has the likely MVP in 
James Harden. 

How this Houston season will 
be remembered hinges largely on 
the outcome of this series. 

“Everybody at the beginning 
of the year thinks they’ve got a 
chance to be here,” Houston’s 
PJ. Tucker said. “Everybody 
talks about winning. Everybody 
talks about fighting for a cham¬ 
pionship. ... We really believed it. 
We’re really fighting to get there. 
This is not a game. Everybody 
takes their job serious.” 

He’s right on all counts, par¬ 
ticularly on the talking. 

The talking will most definitely 
continue over the next few days. 
With five off days between the 
Warriors’ and Rockets’ respec¬ 
tive second-round clinchers on 
Tuesday and Game 1 of their se¬ 
ries, a lot of people will be saying 
a lot of somethings. 

“I think it’s going to be a great 


series,” said New Orleans coach 
Alvin Gentry, whose Pelicans fell 
in five games to the Warriors in 
the West semifinals. “I think it 
will be very entertaining. I think 
the people will have a great time 
watching that series, because you 
have great players out there. ... 
I’m looking forward to it.” 

He’s hardly alone. 

For as great as LeBron James 
has been, again, the West match¬ 


up is going to overshadow the East 
finals between Cleveland and 
Boston or Philadelphia. That’s 
no disrespect to the East; that’s 
just reality given the seasons that 
the Warriors and Rockets have 
had, and the collision course that 
seemed so inevitable for either to 
avoid. 

“The whole world’s been wait¬ 
ing for this matchup,” Hall of 
Earner Shaquille O’Neal said in 


his role as an analyst Tuesday 
night on TNT. 

The three Warriors-Rockets 
games were about as anticipated 
as any in the regular season: 
Golden State lost two of the three, 
and the final combined score of 
those matchups was Warriors 
353, Rockets 352. 

“That was so long ago,” War¬ 
riors forward Kevin Durant said. 
“I think both teams are different 
and playing better. So you know, 
I try not to look at those games 
but we kind of know, they know 
what we do and they know what 
we do.” 

It’s the second time in four 
years that Houston and Golden 
State have met in the West finals; 
the Warriors ousted the Rockets 
in five games in 2015 on their way 
to the NBA title. Golden State was 
the No. 1 seed that year, Houston 
was No. 2. The seeds are flipped 
this time, after Houston finished 
the regular season with the 
league’s best record. 

This is the first time since 2014 
— a span of 15 series — where 


Golden State will have to play 
Game 1 on the road. 

“Every series you play, it gets 
harder and harder and harder,” 
said Warriors guard Stephen 
Curry, who is seeking a fourth 
consecutive trip to the NBA Fi¬ 
nals and third ring in four years. 
“So following that trend for 
sure.” 

The verbal jousts between the 
Warriors and Rockets go back 
to the preseason, with Green 
questioning Houston’s commit¬ 
ment to defense. After Houston 
beat Golden State 122-121 on the 
opening night of the season, that 
prompted Rockets coach Mike 
D’Antoni to turn that phrase back 
around on Green. 

It picked up in January, when 
the teams split two games. In 
February, Green told Sports Il¬ 
lustrated that he knew the Rock¬ 
ets were focused on knocking the 
Warriors off 

“Noted. Great. We’ll see y’all 
soon,” Green said then. 

Soon, now, has a definitive date. 
Soon is Monday. 
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Something to shout about 


League’s best will 
be on display in 
conference finals 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

The franchise with the most 
titles. The best player of this gen¬ 
eration. The reigning champions. 
The probable MVP. 

The NBA has its Final Four. 

It certainly does not 
disappoint. 

Boston’s win over Philadelphia 
on Wednesday night brought 
down the curtain on the postsea¬ 
son’s second round — one that 
wasn’t exactly loaded with drama, 
since it was the first time since 
2002 that none of the NBA’s four 
conference semifinal series went 
past five games. Cleveland swept 
Toronto, while Houston, Golden 
State and the Celtics all prevailed 
by 4-1 counts. 

Everyone gets to catch their 
collective breaths for a few days, 
with the league going dark until 
the weekend. Cleveland and Bos¬ 
ton don’t tip off the Eastern Con¬ 
ference finals until Sunday, and 
the Warriors and Rockets start 
their West title series on Monday. 
And yes, the Cavaliers and War¬ 
riors are four wins away from a 
fourth consecutive meeting in the 
NBA Finals. 

A few things to know going into 
the conference finals: 


LeBron, of course 

Any list of anything this time 
of year basically has to start with 
LeBron James, still generally 
considered the best player on the 
planet even at 33 years old and in 
his 15th NBA season. 

Cleveland’s star is trying to 
reach the NBA Finals for the 
eighth straight season — some¬ 
thing only 
four other 
players have 
done, and 
they were 
all Boston 
Celtics. Bill 
Russell went 
to 10 straight 
title series, 
Sam Jones 
and Tom 
Heinsohn 
went to nine, 
and Frank Ramsey went to eight. 

James is already the NBA’s 
all-time playoff leader in points, 
steals and minutes played. He’s 
fifth in playoff wins with 152, 
behind only Derek Fisher (161), 
Tim Duncan (157), Robert Horry 
(155) and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
(154). 



James 


MVP watch 

Houston’s James Harden 
seems like the probable winner of 
the NBA’s MVP award this sea¬ 
son, with the only other realistic 
candidate for top honors probably 
LeBron James. 



Marcio Jose Sanchez/AP 


The Golden State Warriors’ Draymond Green reacts after feeding an alley-oop pass to Kevin Durant for 
a dunk during Game 1 of their second-round playoff series against New Orleans in Oakland, Calif. Green 
averaged a triple-double in the Warriors’ 4-1 series win over the Pelicans. 


They won’t know who won until 
June 25 — after the season. 

Regardless, they could wind up 
adding to a recent trend. 

The league MVP has played 
in the NBA Finals in four of the 
last six seasons — James and the 
Miami Heat won titles in 2012 
and 2013, Stephen Curry and the 
Warriors won in 2015 and lost to 
Cleveland in 2016. 

Matter of time 

Ray Allen is still the league’s 
all-time leader in playoff three- 
pointers made, with 385. 

LeBron James and Stephen 
Curry are coming his way. 

James is No. 2 on the all-time 
list with 346 playoff three-point¬ 
ers. Curry is No. 3 with 329 — in 
only 79 playoff games. Allen 
played in 171, and James has 
played in 228. 


Schedule makers nail it 

Here’s how the NBA season 
began, back on Oct. 17: Boston at 
Cleveland, and Houston at Golden 
State. 

Almost seven months later, 
the conference finals begin with 
Cleveland at Boston, Golden State 
at Houston. 

Win Game 1 

Winning Game 1 of any NBA 
playoff series is important; under 
this format that the league has 
been using since 1984, teams that 
take 1-0 series leads ultimately 
win those matchups about 80 per¬ 
cent of the time. 

That’s even more pronounced 
in this round. 

Of the 68 teams that have taken 
1-0 series leads in the conference 
finals, 57 have gone on to make 


the NBA Finals. But four times in 
the last seven years, a team has 
dropped Game 1 in this round 
and made The Finals anyway. 

More days off? 

The NBA Finals start May 31. 
There could be a lot of days 
without basketball before then. 

If both series end in sweeps 

— unlikely, of course, but possible 

— the Boston-Cleveland winner 
would have 10 days off before The 
Finals and the Houston-Golden 
State winner would have nine. 

Starting Thursday, there will 
be no games five times in a nine- 
day span. There’s no games until 
Sunday, and there’s no games in 
either series on May 17 and 18. 
Those needing a basketball fix 
on those last two days, fret not 

— there will be NBA Combine 
activities going on in Chicago. 


By the numbers 


10 

Golden State is trying to 
reach the NBA Finals for 
the 10th time, a mark that 
two other franchises have 
reached. The Los Angeles 
Lakers have made The 
Finals on 31 occasions 
(winning 16 titles), and the 
Celtics have gone 21 times 
(winning a league-high 17). 

8 

This is the eighth time 
Cleveland and Boston have 
met in the postseason. 
Boston has won four of the 
previous seven meetings, 
but Cleveland has won the 
past two - including the 
East finals last season. 

3 

This is only the third 
Golden State-FIouston 
playoff meeting, and all 
have come in the past four 
seasons. The Warriors are 
2-0 in the series, winning 
both times in five games 
- the ’15 West finals and a 
first-round matchup in ’16. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

Pool update 

The NBA’s playoff pool for this 
season is $20 million, and here’s 
a look at how much the four re¬ 
maining teams have made so far 
in this postseason — along with a 
look at what they could get. 

Rockets: $2,322,122. Would 
finish with $4,669,069 if they lose 
the NBA Finals, $5,864,018 if 
they win the title. 

Celtics and Warriors: 
$1,646,226 each so far. They’d 
get $3,993,173 if they reach The 
Finals and lose, $5,188,122 if they 
win the championship. 

Cavaliers: $1,478,543. Would 
finish with $3,825,490 if they lose 
the NBA Finals, $5,020,439 if 
they win the title. 

Teams use the playoff pool 
largely for bonuses for players 
and staff after the season. The 12 
playoff teams that have already 
been eliminated will be getting 
checks adding up to about $7 mil¬ 
lion from the league. 
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Scoreboard 


Conference semifinals 

Eastern Conference 
Cleveland 4, Toronto 0 

Cleveland 113, Toronto 112, OT 
Cleveland 128, Toronto 110 
Cleveland 105, Toronto 103 
Cleveland 128, Toronto 93 

Boston 4, Philadelphia 1 
Boston 117, Philadelphia 101 
Boston 108, Philadelphia 103 
Boston 101, Philadelphia 98 (OT) 
Philadelphia 103, Boston 92 
Wednesday: Boston 108, Philadelphia 
L03 

Western Conference 
Houston 4, Utah 1 

Houston 110, Utah 96 
Utah 116, Houston 108 
Houston 113, Utah 92 
Houston 100, Utah 87 
Houston 112, Utah 102 

Golden State 4, New Orleans 1 
Golden State 123, New Orleans 101 
Golden State 121, New Orleans 116 
New Orleans 116, Golden State 121 
Golden State 118, New Orleans 92 
Golden State 113, New Orleans 104 

Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Cleveland vs. Boston 
Sunday, May 13: at Boston 
Tuesday, May 15: at Boston 
Saturday, May 19: at Cleveland 
Monday, May 21: at Cleveland 
x-Wednesday, May 23: at Boston 
x-Friday, May 25: at Cleveland 
x-Sunday, May 27: at Boston 
Western Conference 
Houston vs. Golden State 
Monday, May 14: at Houston 
Wednesday, May 16: at Houston 
Sunday, May 20: at Golden State 
Tuesday, May 22: at Golden State 
x-Thursday, May 24: at Houston 


Wednesday 

Celtics 114, 76ers 112 

PHILADELPHIA - RedIck 5-13 2-2 14, 
Saric 8-14 8-11 27, Embild 9-18 9-11 27, 
Simmons 8-15 2-2 18, McConnell 4-7 0-0 9, 
Covington 2-5 0-0 5, Ilyasova 3-8 2-4 9, Be- 
llnelli 1-2 1-1 3, Anderson 0-0 0-0 0. Totals 
40-82 24-31 112. 

BOSTON - Tatum 8-15 9-11 25, Horford 
7-16 1-1 15, Baynes 5-8 2-2 13, Rozier 4-15 
6-6 17, Brown 10-13 1-4 24, Ojeleye 0-0 0- 
0 0, Morris 1-10 4-4 6, Smart 3-8 8-13 14. 
Totals 38-85 31-41 114. 

Philadelphia 24 28 30 30-112 

Boston 25 36 22 31-114 

Three-Point Goals—Philadelphia 8- 
21 (Saric 3-3, Redick 2-7, McConnell 1-1, 
Ilyasova 1-3, Covington 1-3, Embild 0-4), 
Boston 7-20 (Brown 3-4, Rozier 3-9, Baynes 
1-2, Horford 0-1, Smart 0-2, Morris 0-2). 
Fouled Out—None. Rebounds—Philadel¬ 
phia 48 (Embild 12), Boston 39 (Baynes 
9). Assists—Philadelphia 26 (Simmons, 
McConnell 6), Boston 18 (Smart 6). Total 
Fouls—Philadelphia 31, Boston 24. Tech- 
nicals-Embiid. A-18,624 (18,624). 

Caiender 

May 15 - NBA draft lottery. 

May 16-20 — NBA draft combine. 

May 31 - NBA Finals begin. 

June 21 — NBA draft. 

June 25 — NBA awards. 

July 6-17 — NBA Summer League. 

Sept. 7 — Basketball Hall of Fame Class 
of 2018 enshrinement ceremony. 

Postseason leaders 


James, CLE 
Davis, NOR 
Westbrook, OKC 
Harden, HOU 
Durant, GOL 
Wall, WAS 
Antkmpo, MIL 
McCollum, POR 
Middleton, MIL 
George, OKC 
Mitchell, UTA 
Holiday, NOR 
Aldridge, SAN 
Beal, WAS 
Oladipo, IND 
DeRozan, TOR 
Paul, HOU 
Thompson, GOL 
Embild, PHL 
Redick, PHL 


Davis, NOR 
Towns, MIN 
Embild, PHL 
Capela, HOU 
Westbrook, OKC 
Green, GOL 
Gobert, UTA 


FG FT PTSAVG 

11 140 82 377 34.3 

9 106 53 271 30.1 

6 64 33 176 29.3 

10 90 72 285 28.5 

10 102 57 280 28.0 

6 56 40 156 26.0 

7 69 38 180 25.7 

4 40 10 10125.2 

7 67 14 173 24.7 

6 49 31 148 24.7 

11 102 39 268 24.4 

9 88 21 213 23.7 

5 37 41 118 23.6 

6 49 20 139 23.2 

7 53 30 159 22.7 

10 87 43 227 22.7 

10 83 29 218 21.8 
10 84 16 212 21.2 

" 51 34 144 20.6 

55 34 168 18.7 


AVG 

13.4 

13.4 


G OFF DEF TOT 

9 24 97 121 

5 15 52 67 

7 20 70 90 _ 

10 41 81 122 ] 

6 11 61 72 ] 

10 27 88 115 ] 

_ 11 43 75 118 ] 

Valanclunas, TOR 10 30 75 105 1 

11 25 86 111 ] 

7 8 59 67 


Rondo, NOR 
Wall, WAS 
Green, GOL 
James, CLE 
Lowry, TOR 
Simmons, PHL 
Westbrook, OKC 
Harden, HOU 
Paul, HOU 
Holiday, NOR 


G AST AVG 



Charles Krupa/AP 
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Celtics forward Jayson Tatum, left, dunks after a drive past Philadelphia 76ers center Joel Embiid during the second half of Game 5 in 
Boston on Wednesday. Tatum scored 25 points as the Celtics defeated the 76ers 114-112. 


Celtics eliminate Sixers in Game 5 


Boston completes improbable 
run back to conference finals 

By Kyle Hightower 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Celtics have been 
mining possibility out of improbable odds 
throughout the 2017-2018 season. 

A season filled with so much promise was 
jolted just five minutes into their season open¬ 
er back in October when Gordon Hayward 
was lost for the year to a fractured ankle. 

It looked to be derailed for sure when Mar¬ 
cus Smart suffered a tom ligament in his 
thumb in March, followed by Kyrie Irving 
being sidelined for the season a month later 
following a pair of knee surgeries. 

Yet, after completing a 4-1 series win with 
their 114-112 victory over the Philadelphia 
76ers on Wednesday night, the Celtics are 
somehow back where no one — except maybe 
only them — believed they could be: headed to 
a second straight Eastern Conference final. 

A rematch with the Cleveland Cavaliers and 
LeBron James awaits them, but for a Celtics 
team that has had to trudge uphill throughout 
the season, still playing at this point of the 
postseason feels like reason to celebrate. 

Coach Brad Stevens said this group has 
never stopped playing together despite all the 
challenges they’ve faced. It’s a testament to a 
program they’ve been nurturing since he took 
over as coach five years ago. 

“I always hoped we would get to a point 
where if things don’t go our way, we’re still 
extremely competitive because we have a 
kind of foundation in place,” he said. “Things 
haven’t always gone our way, but these guys 
are really talented, they’re really tough, they 
fit Boston. And hopefully we keep playing 
well.” 

According to Elias Sports Bureau, the Celt¬ 
ics are the first team in NBA history to reach 
the conference finals in back-to-back seasons, 
while returning only four players from one 
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Boston guard Terry Rozier scored 24 points 
in the Celtics’ 114-112 series-clinching 
Game 5 win over the Philadelphia 76ers. 

year to the next (Smart, Jaylen Brown, A1 
Horford and Terry Rozier). That are advanc¬ 
ing to the Eastern Conference finals in con¬ 
secutive seasons for the first time since doing 
so five straight times from 1984 to 1988. 

Brown was reinserted back into the start¬ 
ing lineup Wednesday for the first time since 
he injured his right hamstring last round in 
Boston’s Game 7 win over Milwaukee. 

He made the most of it, combining with 
rookie Jayson Tatum to score 49 points on 18 
of 28 shooting. 

Tatum, who had the go-ahead layup in the 
closing seconds Wednesday, has helped fortify 
that quartet over the latter half of the season. 


Did you know 




Jayson Tatum’s 23.6 
points per game /—\ 

against the 76ers is ^ J 
the second-highest 
by a Boston rookie in a single 
playoff series, trailing only 
Tom Heinsohn, who averaged 
24 points per game in 1957. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


Like Brown, he has become one of the go-to 
players on a reconfigured Celtics roster that 
in many ways is now being led by his youth¬ 
ful core. 

He made his NBA debut against the Cavs 
back in October. He said he feels like a com¬ 
pletely different player as he prepares to face 
them again. 

“It’s like night and day,” he said. “I remem¬ 
ber the first time we played them I was so ner¬ 
vous. But it’s been 90 games since then. We’ve 
been through a lot. I’m a lot more relaxed and 
calm, but ready to go out there and play.” 

Playoff Al: While the young players on 
Boston’s rosters have been huge in Boston’s 
success. Brown said the veteran leadership of 
Horford has been just as important in helping 
hold things together throughout the season. 

Despite being surrounded by a group of 20- 
somethings, the 32-year-old “Playoff Al” has 
helped them all play well beyond their years. 

But it hasn’t just been talk. With 15 points 
and eight rebounds in Game 5, Horford has 
now scored in double figures in each of Bos¬ 
ton’s 12 games this postseason, including five 
double-doubles. 

“We lean on our best, we lean on Al during 
those tough stretches, and he came up big for 
us,” Brown said. 
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Trotz, Ovechkin enjoying 1st trip to 
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Brewers reliever Hader takes team-first approach 
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Inside: 

■ Celtics eliminate 76ers in Game 5, 
advance to rematch with Cavaliers 

in Eastern Conference final, Page 63 

■ Although Pelicans exceeded 
expectations, Davis hesitant to call 
their season success. Page 61 

Houston Rockets guard Chris Paul shoots in front of 
Golden State Warriors guard Klay Thompson on Jan. 20 
in Houston. Acquiring Paul was a key component of the 
Rockets’ effort to unseat the Warriors as NBA champs. 
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By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

The buildup for this series began in February, with some pointed 
comments from Golden State’s Draymond Green. 

Or in October, when Houston won at Golden State on ring night. 

Or in June, when the Rockets landed Chris Paul. 

Whenever it started, however it started, it’s clear that this is the series 
that the NBA-watching world wanted. Western Conference finals. Golden 
State versus Houston, Game 1 on Monday on the Rockets’ home floor. 

Series winner to the NBA Finals, series loser will undoubtedly feel like they 
let a championship ring slip away. 

“They got us. We got them,” Green said. “Got to go out there and play. 
We’ll see who better.” 

After more than 10 months of playing, posturing and some pontificating, it 
really is that simple. 


PLAYOFFS 


Rockets-Warriors is 
the series everyone 
wanted for months 















